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. Gazetteer of the district. 


C'AWNroitE (K&uhpur), a district 1 of the Allahabad division, lies entirely within 
tbo Dnab. It is bounded on the north-east by the river 
Ganges, which separates it from Oudli; on the south and 
Rout-west by the river Jumna, >\ hich forms the boundary between it and the 


Boundaries and area. 


^Tliis notice fias been contribute, d* mainly by Mr. F. N. Wright, C.S., who adopts a* 
materials his own dual settlement report and the pargonuh rent-rate reports written, by Jhimself^ 
Mr. Buck, and Mr. 11 . F! Evans, notes by Mr. Clnrmoul Daniel), late Collector of Cawnppte $ Mr, 
Sir Robert) Montgomery** District Mo won of nuf^the rettfemint reports of Mr, Rose and 
Mr. (ngw)#^ William) Muir ; a Tcmffculai account of the dutiict by Lala Dargafei end the 
it cords of the Board of Revenue. 
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CAWNrmu?. 


Jalaun aucl f }(bii;q>ur districts; on the xoufch-east % parganaba Bimlki hnd Kora 
jf thtf Falefipur district; pud on the west by jfcirganahs Thattia and'Kanawmf -the 
Faruklmbud- district, and parganahs Plmplyiud and Airaiya of tlio Ettfyvojdis* 
trict., The Cawnpore district liVaJbetwecn 23° 50' 15'' and 26° 57' north latitudy, 
and 71)' 04.' 45".and 80’ 38" oast longitude, and has an arm of!,41)5,021 acres, 
or 2330*05 square miles, of which 80.1,574 acres are cnltirated, and 222,971 
acres, including groves, are culturablo, an<N08,073, including roads, virago 
sites,and canals, are nnciiliarable In 1805 tile population nmnbered 1,004,095 
souls, and in 1872 there*wen* 1,150,188 inhabitant'!, or 4^.to the square mile, 
of whom l,OG5,78(i wcie Minfins, 89,215 were Mnsaliiian*, and 1,487 wore 
Christians and others^ neither Musalmcn ifrr Hindu l * In sdtajlb the district 
m-cmbles a four unequal-sided figure, the angles be ing situated north, south, 
cast, and West; the greatest length l'r»»m north to south is about seventy miles, 
and frofu ejst to west is ^l)ont "i\ty-foiii miles. , 

. . For the purposes of levenueanJ general administration the district baa been 
Administrative sn>»- divided into nine t.ib-il-or list al subdivision^ In the time 
divisions. Ote'c *\cre all included in {Sirkars Kanauj and 

Ksilpi, belonging to Nubuh Agra, or in Sirktu Kota, belonging to fcjutmli 
Allahabad.. The relative position of the old and the now parganahs will easily 
be understood from the following fable:— * 


■Pargwviihs Iu 
Akbat’s time 1 

Belonging W 
Suhar. 

Now included 
in 

i'argpitah. m 
Abb.u’s tunc. 

Ik funcuig to 1 

t'likil. 1 

' 

Now included 
m 

Bilhaur 

••• 

Kanauj 

Bilhaur M . 

Bildsnur 

„ , . i 

Kalpi 

• j 

^ Dcra-Mairgal' 
pur 

Dcoba 

M* 

• *» 

• •« 

Dcrapui 

l 

«•« 

Jajtnau 

Nananmu 

•*« 

. 

• 

fiithur (part). 

Kar.uitj ... 

Malkonba 

• * 

• •• 

, Rnntil ibad ... 

.Fa | mau 

Kola .. i 

1 M. 

Shiuli 


• •• 

Shiurujjiur ... 

Mill wan pur ... 

1 

I 

t 

| •«> 

Bitliur (part), ] 

i 

•M 

»•* 

Mujbuwiin .. 

M. • 

• 

Barh-Salora* 

pur 

(part). 

Bara 

MS 

HI 

A kbarpur ... 

Kora 

• •• 

**■ 

bhahpur 

• •• 

JKalpi . ... 

Bhognipur ... 

Gh&tampur ... 

»<♦ 

Gliatampur 


Bilhaur and Dooha remained separate parganahs until the cession to the 
British. JNanamau was included in Bilhaur during the Oudb administration 
by Almas All Khan, but subsequent to tho cession several villages wore trans¬ 
ferred from the united parganah to parganah liasdlabad and j^rgunah Thattia 
1 Mr. 1‘lowdou'B report on the census in 1872 gives tftt total population in tho general state¬ 
ment oltarua and population as 165,439 souls ; subsequently the details show these os made up oi * 
1,035,788 Hindus, 89,216 Miuailmans, arid 438 Christians. In the statement showing nationali¬ 
ties, oiteUjg, and tribes we liave the name number ot Musahnaan anji Hindus, 413 Christians, and 
»,0i)4 Nnn-4smticfl # who abo must l«c included amongst ctuswtiaos, bat 4f* llQl^i^iced Id the 
pnrgaiuth totals. 




mVNFOTtk ft' 

^ • 
of llio FaruMiahiul district. Malkonsa is unknown in (lie patganah’*miles*, jit be 

identiF<*<l vvi^h MaIgo*»a, ^elobraicd in iho following, rhylnies : — , 

.* t ** thn-k> mdcbht, rdl-ho*matni , hyaddth l\taigu\a bets a ’* 

hr jvhieli tlio following; answer is given :— * * 

dud ft bhdt aur •m>tc/thh~htt tn^rt tfihi Aihh Malta a Inisa" ' 

alluding to tho large area of low swampy land found ip the parganah, wlnVJr 
althypgh it breeds large numbers mosquitoes, also gives fish, rice, and ample 
grazing ground lor cattle. Another saving commemorates the difficulty of 
realising the revoinpiJn former limes :— ^ 

“ R(tsdlabad Mafyosa, tin pahar /uti Ufikpahat paisa , * 

• R9l bcu< n pjur j(mt>n ha laisa." • * 

Elliot says lliat Malkonsa is thy old name*of Rasulabad. Hoveral villages 
have been transferred from Rasfilabnd lo l)eiapm, and ono to Siiidli,.and all 
still retain the local (kudu ha) biglia of their parent parganah in cqmrrfon use. 
Two villages have* boon received Iqr Rasulabad from (no ifilhaur jrarganali. 

Shidli w as .formerly known as Shiuli-Rakrej, from the estates of tins two 
Clundel chiefs, the Rawat of Onlia and t[io IMna ol Sakrej, hut both names 
have now completely merged in the name Shi li raj pur. The parganah was for¬ 
merly included*in Bitluir, but the G’hundol estates were soon separated, and 
nfty the cession taluka BaVechiimnu was add(<l from Bithiir, and the'united 
tracts were known as Shiurdjpur-Barecluiniau for some time, but of late years 
the latter name has fallen into disuse. 

Iiithur, ouo of the most anoiont of flu* country, Iian loaf its 

individuality, having been gradually cut up, arid its village* transferred toother 
parganalis; its complete annihilation was effected in INtJO A.D., when it was 
divided between the two fiscal subdivisions of Shiurtijpur and Jajmau. Bara 
eomprisod the Mu^luil optati roferred to hereafter, and was included m Akbar- 
pur before the cession. Shall pur took its name from a town on the banks of 
the Jumna where now numberless ruins of tombs and Vmples speak of former 
magnificence. Wheft Shabpnr became injured by the encroachments «f tho 
Jumna the chief station of the parganah was removed to Tlasnapur, of which 
only the Khera remains in the village of Bhojpura on the Hind,’ and thence 
again to Akbarpur,’ whence the name of Akbarpnr-Shahpur. In the records of 
tho so ventoen ti^coutury we find fffiahpur giviug name to aseparate Hirkar which 
eomprisod some twenty-five malials, among which were the parganah3 of Patti 
Nakktlt, Suganpur,* Bil&spur, Derapur, and jlJangalpur, which were frequently 
given in j&gir to a prii^o of tlie royal bl<*od. jit the cession Bhognrpnr Was 
separated 4toxn AJftbarpcrr and*formed into a separate parganah with the name 
v * JStot JQAjfj|yttr jp (be Sempir, n« ISlllot nays in hm Glossary, 

1 & /wit. v. 
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of Bhognipur-Mtisanagkr, now rarely usod. At tbe last settlement several 
villages wore transferred from Bbognipur to* parganahs Akbarpur jyid GEkjUam- 
pur,‘ and Several were taken from it and added to sliiuli. Bilaspur, sil>*(** 
qaentiy called Sikandra-BiMspw,. remained a separate parganah till 18Q1, 
when it was amalgamated with parganah Dera-Mangalpur. From 1806 to 
1840 it was the jdgir of Narindurgir, heir of Ilimmat Bahadur, the well known 
Goshdin leader. 1 Derapur now includes th^ 52 villages formerly constituting 
the parganah Mangalpur, which had boon bestowed as.jdgir on Mangal KMn, 
who changed the nemo *Dera into Mangalpur. Tlnmllagge were re-annexocl 
to Derapur an 1210/arii, and. the parganah, including Sikandra, is now known 
as Dera-Mangalpar, # * 

Jdjmauisa very ancient territorial subdivision. It derived its name from 
Itdja Jrjhat, the founder of*the kingdom of Jajhoti in Bundolkhand/ and 
who built hose a fori overhanging tbo river Ganges, of whfch iho mound 
Still exists, a smile or so to-the east of Cawnpore cautonmonts. In disgust at 
his failuro to perform a “ jayya” he is said to hove given the fort and it- 
dependencies to a man of the swdbper caste. It now gives its name to a 
parganah formed out of parts of parganahs Jajmftu, *L»itl#6r, Majln'iwan, 
Sacheudi (Montgomery), and Muhs&npur; the last throe parganahs wore 
absorbed in‘1215 fasli, and Hithur in I860 A.D. Majliawau is still a large 
town -in the south-east of parganah Jdjmau. The fiscal headquarters adjoin 
iho Collector's cutcherry. Surh-Salempur is another conglomerate parganah, 
being formed after numerous transfers of villages taken from J&jmatt, Majliawau, 
Muhsanpur, Ghatainpur, and parganah Kora of the FatehpmJ district. Bnlompur 
comprised originally the Bais^ estates, and Sfirh the Gautam estates of tho 
present parganah. The fiscal headquarters were removed to Karwal from 
S&rh as more * centrally situated, Balempur too was oftjfcn coupled with 
Domanpur as a parganah in our earlier records. Muhsanpur has been wrongly 
described by Mr. Elliot as now included in Sdrh-Salempur. B&watpur- 
Maswtnpur (locally so called) is tho well-known scat of the Cbandel-R&wat 
il Gaddi” to the west of Cawnpore, and not in the southern angle of parganah 
£$&rb, where a more hamlet utterly belies any traditional notoriety, Gh4tam- 
pur comprises the Dikhil territory referred to hereafter and 63 village? 
forming the subdivision Akbarpur-Birbal, called after Akbar’* famous Vaxir 
and formerly ineludod in Bb&bpur. From 1215 fasli they h%ve been completely, 
amalgamated, and tho namo Akburpur-Birbal is almost forgotten, Some por¬ 
tion appears to have been known as parganah Shu^rjpux-Fr^ hat iajtWW 

t See Gazetteer, t, 41, 4 it«/ # , 
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entirely merged in parganah Gh&tampur. Besidos the pargatmhs alrend/enumera 
ted, Oa*vnpqyo at the cession contained parganahs Auraiya, Kananj, and’ Kora- 
^moli, to which were subsequently added taluka Bhadeli and parganahs Thattia, 
TIr,wa, and taluka Bhuna-Sir&i,. «Auraiya* WaB subsequently transferred to 
Et&wa, Kora-Ainoli toFatehpur, aud Kanauj, Thattia, and Tirwatb FarukhabacL 

Tho following statement shows,the number of estates 
® u,)divl an( j[ otber^statistics of tho existing subdivisions :— 


Present tab hil. 


pula- 
n petf 
uare 
e. 


liilhaur 
Shiutsipur 
Rasulabad 
4 I .Tajman 


• •• 

.-I 

In 

-( 


5 Sarh Salempur ... 

6 Akbarpur ... 

7 Dcrapur • ••• j 

8 lthoKiupur Ml 

i} Ghutampur ■ ... 

Totsl 


Bilhaur 

163 

1,84,170 

118,704 

96,439 

liitliur ... 

) 



• 

8 h lull ... 

> 447 

2,74,847 

168,985 

* 141,842 

Munrajpur 

0 


• 

m 

98*505 

ltasulabid* ... 

168 

1,95,750 

145,226 

flithur ... 

) 



§ 

Jajmau 

> S36 

2,63,331 

168,868 

266,670 

Cawopoio city, 

; 




feAth halunpui, 

! 215, 

2,98 870 


99,303* 

Akbarpur ... 

| 290 

2,22,675 


101,171 

D( wpur ... 

bikandia 

l 393 

3 • 

2,78,315 

205,869 

123,588 

Iiliojimpar ... 

. 26% 

2,11,480 


104,151 

Gb&cauixmr ... 

274 

2,92,150 

219,442 

123,800 

• 

3,560 

21,61,588 

1,495,621 ! 

1,155,439 



After the cession two sadr amins by the titles of mufti and pandit were 
! Co t " appointed under section 26, Regulation XVI.^pf 1803, for 
• "trying eases relating to moveable and immoveable property 
up to Rs. 100. Tho mufti drew a salary of $s. 100, the pandit of Rs. 60 a month, 
with a foo of ono anna in the rupee on each civil suit. There waB no munsif. 
By Regulation X^III. of 1814 tho sadr annus were empowered to try suits to the 
extent of Rs. 150, receivings a remuneration for their trouble the price of stamp 
papers upon which the petitions of plaint were written*. In the year 1817 a 
munsif was appointed to Kanauj and Thattia, and another to Sikandra and 
Auraiya, with powers to try cases relating to moveable property to tho amount of 
Rs. 64, according to the provisions of Regulation XXIII. of 1814; the only remu¬ 
neration they rgoeived was the value of tho stamp duty on the petition of plaint. 
In the yoar 1818, owing to the increase of work, a third sadr arnin was appointed 
under sectibn 65 of 4he Regulation above cited, with the same powers and allow* 
anqtis as the others. By |tegulation II. of 1821tlfo powers of the mtmsifs and sadr 
amins wttorrextendod, the former being authorized to decide cases to the amount of 
Rs. KXtyand the, latter!© the amount of Rs. 500. By Regulation XXIII. of 
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1824 monthly salariea 'of Rs. 100 oath, with an allowance of Rs>. 20’for o^tah- 
lisfimont, wore fixed for, the sadr amins mstbad of the former mode # of payment, 
nod by Regulation IV. of 1827 they were rmpowerod to try all original fciutw 
not exceeding Rs. 1,000, whether .instifolc$l by European British subjects «i 
nativos. When by Ilogulation I. of 1820 the trial o 1 circuit criminal eases was 
transferred from tbo court of appeal at Bareilly to tho Commissioners, the mufti 

i ^ 

of that court was appointed extra sadr ainfn in tliis district upon tho salajey of 
Rs. 200, which ho drew from the court of circuit. ,On the I lib December, 
1832, a new arrangement under Regulation V. of lK31„w;u> made. A state- 
inert of the different olficeS" of'native judgeis then established, with their juris¬ 
dictions and allowanqos, is given below 

, Allowances 

m 

• ptBcc* # Jurisdiction. . • 

t * Salary 

_ . I 

lli Its 

Sails not < receding 1 , 000 ] * 4i'0 

ditto 1,000' 2&0 

Ditto ditto . 300 100 

yore 1 1 

Ditto Snd dido, Oi|oci ... Ditto ditto 300 iso 

Ditto 3rd ditto, Shii'iaipnr I Ditto ditto 300 • 100 

Ditto 4th ditto, ltasulubad I Ditto ditto 300 100 

_*__ . . _ I • . 

In the year 183fi tho allowance for the principal °adi a nun’s ^establishment 
was increased to Ila. 150, for that of tho sadr amfn’s to Rs. 80, and for that 
of tho munsifs to Rs. 30. Ii> this year the parganalis of Tlmtiia, Auiaiya, 
and Kanatij were transieried from this district to Farukhabad and Etawa. 
Another munsif was subsequently appointed, and tho muqsifis were fixed as 
follows:— - e 

Is/ division. —Comprising kotwali of tho city and tliana Hirsaul. 

2nd division. —Comprising thuuas Uolonclganj and Bithfir. 

3rd division .—Comprising tluinas tlajuor, Grhatampur, Akbarpur, Majha- 
wan, Sachendi, and Bhognipur. 

4th division .—Comprising thanas Shiurajpur, Shiuli, Bilhaur, and Tiahti. 

5 tk division .—Comprising thiinas Derafmr, Rasulabad, feikandra, and 
Mangalpur. , * * 

Tbo cutchorry of the munsif of tho fourth division was at first at Rasula¬ 
bad, and was afterwards removed to Derapurt In February, 1846, on the 
completion of the fe-arrangement of tho revenue and polfeb divisions, the 


Principal nadr mum I 

Mndi arum *• ••• «** i 

ldun<uf it 1st division, cily of C.iwn- 
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jurisdictions of tlio munsifi divisions wore again altered atjd fixed- with rcfercnoo 
to them ^— * 

« fist division .—Oity and cantonments of Gawnporo. 

H 2 ml division.*- -Parganahs Either and tldjjnau. • 

3rd division .—Parganahs Sarh-Salempur, Akbarpur, and GhdlJnnpur, 

4th division ,—Parganahs Bhognipur, Sikandra, and Derapur. 
bth division.—Taxgnnak* Bilhaur and Sliifili-Shiurajpur. ■ 

Tho principal sadr arafa, subsequently known as subordinate judge, was in 
1868 invested with tbcqiowers of a judge of a small eausC*cour^ over tho city and 
(i\il station, which powers were ox tended over the whole parganah of'hijmau in 
1871. The muh>ifi at Derapur* wa* reduced in 1862, its jftrisdiction being 
included in that of Akbarpur, and that of Shiurajpnr was included in tho’juris- 
diclion of tho munsif of Cawnporo in 1867. In ’1877 there was one subor¬ 
dinate judge, having the pow.ers oT njudge of a smalt causo*cou#trand juris*, 
diction in appeal cases and oiigimfl suits in the whole district.# There woro' 
throe munsifs : (1) the city mnn If, with jurisdiction over parganah Jajmatt, 
including tho city of Cawnporo ; (2) tho munsif of Akbarpur, with juris fiction 
over parganahs Jlonfpur,.Akbarpur, Bhognipur, Ghatamj.ur, and-lfastilabad ; 
(!i) the munsif of Sliiuiajpur, with jurisdiction over parganahs Shiurujpur, jSarh- 
*Salefnpur, and Bilhaur. Tho cantonment magistrate has jurisdiction in potty 
eiwl eases occurring within tho boundaries of cantonments. 


The number and distribution of magisterial and revenue officers have been 
* • given by Mr. Montgomery lip to the year 1815. Tneordi- 

Exccuhve stttft. ' . , , . „ , * 

ijary exocntivo stair consists oi a magistrate and colloctor, a 
joint magistrate, and one or two assistant magistrates, of whom ono is invested 
with full powers. In addition there are two deputy collectors, one of whom is in 
eliargo of the Government treasury, Tho iahsilddrs of tho nine parganahs aro 
generally invested with magisterial and revenue powers of tin* lowest grade, and 
there are two honorary magistrates, Thakur Gyiin Singh of Klmnpur, w ith local 
jurisdiction in the parganah of Derapur, and Obaube Sicilian Lai, with juris¬ 
diction throughout tho district, but practically exercised only in parganah Shiu- 
rajpur. A military officer as cantonment magistrate has the powers of a joint 
magistrate within the cantonment boundaries. A deputy inspector of customs 
lias his headquarters in Cawnpor®, and thoro aro two assistant deputy opium 


agents, ono of whom has his hoadquarlors at Ankin, in parganah Bilhaur ; tho 
other at Cawnporo, with a branch establishment in parganah Akbarpur, 
There is a district superintendent of police, under whom is usually stationed an 
assistant district superintendent of police, The civil surgeon has charge of 
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the jail and,.city dfisprpsaple*?, aided by an assistant snrgoon. The'executive 
engiheer of iho Ganges penal, Oawnporo branch, has his headqnar^Brs jp Cawn- 
poro, as hits also (be assistant engineer in oharge of the lower subdivision! with 
other assistants according to .pressure cjf worBtr The executive engineer *fn 
charge of tlva Etawa branch has his headqu'vrtets in Et&wa, A district 
engineer is in charge of the public works of the district, and there is a large 
railway staff connected with the East Indian and Ondli and Roliilkband Rail¬ 
ways. An inspector of post-offices and a deputy insyoctor of schools are also 
stationed in Cawnpore,. and the Bank of Bengal is officered by an agent and 
(generally an accountant.* 5f branch of the Bank’ of Upper India (Limited) 
is located in edatonmonts; also managed by an agcift and aedbuntant 

The whole district is a large alluvial plain, generally level, with aslope 
General appear- north-west to sonth-oast, in which direction the country is 
11111:0 9 • almost universally drained, the exceptions fyeing tho small 

streams that pn into the Gang! s The highest land is along tho Ganges cliff 
and that portion of the district wlucli lies between the rivers Songur and 
Jumna.* • 


Heights 


following table of asiertuned heights nboyo the level of the sea in 
this district i c toiffpiled fiom the records of tho £reat trigo- 
pometiual smvev •— • 


Names of stations 


On Cawn- 

pokp 

Bratvcii, 

(rAHOI '8 

Caras. 


Ninfin pinch* n 
Kajauri bridge* 

Railway culvert 


Old beach maiL 


Uttght rn~ 
fat above 
mean \ea 
/nr A 
i >\ due t d 
bv spirit 
levelling 
operations 


491 99 
424 Li 


41(i‘38 


413 96 


Cawnpore railway ctutiA 


417 49 

* 


Remarks, afld df sc-iptiou 
, of Blatums 


Plinth of milestone 
Top of centie of west para¬ 
pet wall. 

Top of parapet of small 
culvert, about half a mile 
west of Cawnpore railway 
fetation. 

Mark BpM cut on cornice 
user north archway of 
towing path ot railway 
bridge, pasting over 
Ganges* Canal, and IS 
yards from pak& gate-peat, 
north-west corner or 
bridge 

Coping of north passenger 
a platform, exactly opposite 
centre of state, , ^ 



Height tn * 
feet above 

mean •tea ‘ • ^ , 

levci " Remaiks, and description 
•• of stations. • 

Deduced # , 

by spirit 

levelling /f 

operations . ' 


Otr East In- Cawnpore 1 ail way station 
pi\jv Raii- . • 

SVAT 


Nigfin ianction * * ... 

Ditto # 

Great tngnnnmt tncal survey 
bench-mark, Caw upore. 


1 41^71 


Grand TAnk Road.. 
Allahabad ... 

Dehli • 

Bridge over canal • «* 


Vanfin junction ••• in 

DlitO Ml Ml 

Ditto ... ... 

Ditto ... ... 

Ditto ... ... 

Ditto 

Great trigonometrical survey 
benffh-mark. 

Niuun junction M* Ml 

I llf’O ... ... 

Kdndan brtdg* 

Tartatili bridge 

Niudn function 

Ditto ... ... 

Bhafisana bridge ... ... 

Kdnfio junction m 

Ditto w 

Jagatpur bridge « ... 

Great trigonometrical survey 
bench-mark* dggatpur. 

* t 


412 91 
499*66 
4.1*7 75 


413 0* 
413*75 


451 62 
449 59 
447 7« 
448*7 6 
4*16 II 
4 iva? 
449 BO 


441 59 
419 62 
445 29 
443 80 

436 6? 
4S5 49 
440 57 

433*54 
481 74 
438 87 

484 64 


Lcv» l of rails opposite cent! • 
of station-home. This 
• height corresponds to a 
height of 216*00 feet 
above the latum e£ the 
Luc 1 , now *branch section 
of the Oudh railway. 

j Plinth of ndhStones. * 

Stone B Ml iml>edded 7 feet 
% uth-Qast of caitai mile¬ 
stone No 169 The top 
is about fe inches abore 
the surf&co ot the ground. 
• 

Top of milestone, which is 
near BM 4 ‘ 

Top of parappt. This bridge 
is situated between the 
127th Grand Trunk Road 
milestone from Allaha¬ 
bad, and the 169th canal 
milestone from JSfanuu. 


Plinth of milestones. 


Stone B J4- imbedded two 
j paces from north-east 
Corner of Kakuna chauki. 

*| Plinth of nulostones. 

i Top of centre of west para- 
l ) pet wall. 

| Plinth of milestones. 

Top of centre of west pars** 
BCt wall. 

| Plinth of milestones, 

Top of centre of %&f| tent- * 
pet wall. „ 

, Stone B.M. inducted A feet 
from ftoxib-test owner 
ot dsg&tpnf (tfogi.cheakh 







Remarks, and deaoripi 
of station*. 


431*05 
431*05 
4Kb 26 
429 54 
438 14 

485*43 

424*73 

429'82 

483 7*1 
*433*22 

424 10 


Plintlfof milestones. 


Top of centre of west para¬ 
pet wall. 

| Plinth of milestones. 

Top of centre of wc-st para¬ 
pet wall. A 
Plinth of mue&tone 
Top of centre of w cst para¬ 
pet wall. 

Stone B,M. imbedded two 
paces from north-west 
corner of Barah canal 
# cbdnki, 


41317. 'I 
41388 I 


188 
9 34 


| 407*88 I | 
} 408 l\ I ! 


461*67 


|-Tpp 


of milestones. 


ppejf mark stone. This 
station is situated on the 
eastorn extremity of the 
high ground orerhwiking 
the Ganges, and on which 
formerly Btood the fort 
attacked to the Tillage of 
Jajruan, zillah and tahsil- 
diri Cawnpore. The sta¬ 
tion is on a mad platform 
raised about • feet in 
height* 


Allahabad ». •» 1 

118 

SaaMllj 

••• tee 

270 

Allahabad 

**• tee 

117 

12501 

4* Ml #44 

871 

Allahabad 

tee III 

ne 


• M« tee 

m 

Paki telegraph poet ... 

• M 


| 890*64 | Plinth of (broken) milestone. 

| 4$»*77 ) t 

* > Top of milestone*. 

| Va0'70 | 

1 4d»7t Plinth of #>d (from east 
“ of fire old paki poets 


plinth of fad (from east 
OBdJ of fire ojdpaki posts 
on north side of Grand 
• TruM* Hoad, opposite to 
Mahfirajpqr Paro. 
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mtghi i«* 
Jett above 
mean i tea 
level. 

Deduced 
by spirit 
lcvuliug 
operations 


■4r* 


Bcmarks, and description 
of station* 


Names of stations. 


3 


S 

o 


£ 

fi 

9 

« 


a 

< 

■ 

S 

#x 

M 

A 

a 

•o 

« 

U 

r 

» 

M 

H 

A 

5 

■ 

o 

K 

P 


• • 

Great! trigpnometrlcat surrey 
benoh-maik, M&hirfijpur. 


Allahabad . M 

Dobli ••• son 

Allahabad ... 

Debli mi 

Allafiabad ' «... 
Debli 

Bridge No. XXXII... 


Jti 

M 


Allahabad , 
iJbhli 

Road culvert 


Allahabad 
Debli 
Allahabad 
Debli ... 
Allahabad 
Dehh ... 
Allahabad 
Debli ... 
Allahabad 
Debli 
Allahabad 
Dehfi ... 
• 


• as 

• •• 




••• 

••• 


400 40 


115| 

9?S 

114 

274 
113 

275 


110 

278| 


too! 

279 

108! 

*280) 

106, 

282; 

I05| 

.283 

104 

284 

102 

286 


!. 


402*14 

405 13 

408 00 
402*00 


398*69 
399 58 

896*98 
896 70 
389*37 
381 96 
896 20 
395 51 


.Stone B.M imbedded with 
top one foot below ground, 
• four paces north-west of 
east coeoer boundary 
piOarof P<frao, on south 
, able ‘of Grand Trunk 
Road. 


1 • 

[ Top of milestones. 

1 •* * 

J * 

Top of north parapet wall 
of bridge No XXXII on 
Grand Trunk Road, close 
by the tilth milestone. 

j Top of milestone. 

Top oi north parapet wall 
of culvert iSo’XXIV„ 
Grand Trunk Road. 

1 


>Top of milestones. 


Rivera 


The district of CaWnpore is traversed by the following rivers and streams 
flowing from west to east :—The river Pdndu, which, rising 
in the Farukhabad district, flows for a length of 58 miles 
(from entry to exit, exclusive of windings) through Cawnpore, and discharges 
into the Ganges at the junction of the Fatehpnr and Cawnpore districts. The 
river Bind, Which rises in the £%&rb district and flows for a length of 55 miles 
through Cawnpore into the Ifatehpur district. The river Sengur, which rises 
in the Aligarh district and discharge* into the Jumna near the town of Hu*&- 
aagar. The giver Isas, whiejj passes for bat Vsmall portion of its oburse through 
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the north of ptfrganah Bilhaur and discharges into the Ganges at Mshdfeva. The 
minor streams are the two rivers Non (the word Non seems to imply smallness, 
riot saltness*): the'one rising* in tho swamps of parganah Bilhaur and falling 
into the Ganges near Bithtir, after passing (or a short distance through the low¬ 
lands called kachhar(theold bed of tho Ganges), and the other draining parganah 
Akbarpur and passing through parganah GlAtampnr into the Fatehpur district* 
Each river is fringed with a belt of land raoro or less cut up into ravines by 
erosion, according to th'o volume of the stream. Thus the ravines of the Pdndtt 
only commence to be o( any importance in parganah R&rh-Salerapur, and are 
there only undulating, and nowhere rugged or wild, whilst those of the Sengur 
rival the ravines which line tho river Jumnay and. are largely covered with scrub 
jungle of babul, chenkar , and other forest trees, aud are full of door and nilgdi, 
and nfeaj* the* Jumna itself leopards are not uncommon. Other still smaller 
streams which drain limited areas are tho Dharia, Batwaha, and Lilji n&las, 
which‘drain*Beropur, the*Laukhia in 6outh S)iiu*Jnjpur, the PagWya in Sdrh- 
Salempur, aud\)hhoha, Chhariya, and SujSri in Ra&ulabad. 

Besides the rivers theio me several natural reservoirs of wafer of the ebar- 

„ , ,acter of swamps and lakes in the distriofc. The former aro 

Lakes and jlma. , „ , , • «., _ ., , , 

found principally m.*he north part ot parganah Hasulabad, 

where they drain by two or three outlets into tho river Bind, aud the southern 

portion of parganah Sliiurajpnr, draining into the Laukhia n&ia. The principal 

lakes are that at Gogomau in pargauah Akbarpur, which forms one of the heads 

of the south Non river; that at Palmas, a land-locked basin in parganah Stfrh- 

fklempur; and that at Jahfmgirabad in parganah Ghfitampur, wliion drains into 

tho adjacent river Non. A peculiar featuro in parganah Stkandra is tho long 

drainage line, known as jhil Sopau, which stretches right across the parganah 

into pargbnah Bhognipur, where its channel deepens into a raviny watercourse. 

As its windings follow those of the Jumna, from which it is/dist&nt from two 

to three miles, it may be an ancient bod of that river, but no tradition exists to 

support this theory. Its bed is cultivated, sometimes richly, and it is edged 

for its whole longth with high banks of poor sandy and gravelly soil, often nearly 

worthless. 

There is no forest land ; here and there tracts of waste land are covered 

forest w»a jangle, ® u * ea frondosa)'; the largest oompaet areas being 

in parganah Bilhaur (near Harnu), parganah Akbarpur 
frm Rira), and parganah Dernpur. But thee* db fast disappearing before 
the advance $f cultivation.* , 4 i , * t * * * V ■ 
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The character of the soil varies much between the Ganges and the Jumna. 
Soil®.' i . Th® district indeed is popularly divided into the Ganges-and 
* Jumna pargandhs, but there is* a considerable tract interme¬ 

diate between the two clearly defined divisions thus summarily described; and 
the varying characteristics of the district are best shown by taking»the several 
dudbs or inter-riverine tracts in order from north to south. The rivers above 
detailed give the following dudb» t which inolnde the several parganahs of the 
district noted with them:— ’ 

(X) Isan-Ganges, parganah Bilhaur; (2) Ganges-Pandu, parganahs Bil- 
hanr, north Rhiurftjpnr, n6rth J&jmau, and north SArb-Salcmpur; ($) P&ndu- 
Rind, parganahs north * Kasiilahad, morth Shiur^jpur, south JAjmau, and south 
S&rh-Salempur; (4) Rind-Sengur, parganahs* Dera*Mangalpur and Akbarpur; 
(5) Rind-Jumna, parganah GMtampur; and (6) Sengur-Jumna, parganahs 
Sihandra and Bhognipur. . , / * 

On the north of the Isan is d leycl loam tract. The Isan itself jlows in a stra¬ 
tum of light sandy soil easily, cut away by the action of water, 
Isan-Qangoa. an( j p,l own by the winds int*' undulating hillocks. .A belt of 
land lining the river is annually submerged more or less, and is thereby fertilized; 
irrigation too from tho river is possible and common. The high lands near the 
Isan contain the only true sand (bhiir) in the district. The Ganges for the 
whole of its course and in every paiganah is edged with a belt of hard soil cut 
into ravines by the drainage streams which reach the river. Owing to the 
constant em-ion and denudation the finer particles of alumina have been carried 
away, and a red silicious soil remains. This tract in the settlement records 
1* called the Ganges? cliff The cliff varies in abruptness, fine bluffs stand out 
into the river at Durgapur (parganah Shiurajpur) and the old site of J6jmau: 
and tho fine of demarcation is in general very distinct between the red soil of 
the higher land ai& the low-lying alluvial tracts or islands ( kattri ) loft by the 
river when its volume of water decreases. > 

The breadth of the alluvial plain through which the Ganges wanders is tea 
miles, and.the river has in its constant changes of bed cut away most of the 
alluvial estates or kattris shown in the map of 1840, the most perma¬ 
nent being that of Domanpur in parganah Sarh-Salem pur. Diluvion and 


Isan-Ganges. 


alluvion are & constant progress, aud under recent instructions a register 
of riparian estates, subject to jni8h changes, and which is annually corrected, 

Is maintained. The rule oC the deep-stream for deciding dispute* a* 
ownership being myt abrogated, less difficulty will* he experiwtegd fa future ‘ 
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ia providing for the alterations in area, and consequent liability’to revenue 
of- estates so affected.. Between Bithtir and old Cawnpore'thpre fa « tract 
of'low-lying land* made up of pure alluvial deposits, and evidently the je- 
maios of a former bed of thq liver Ganges. This tract is called kachKdr, 
and its physiosl characteristics have necessitated special treatment in assessment. 
Descending from the Ganges cliff by scarcely perceptible gradations* we reach 
a strong loam- (d'&mdt) tract which stretches the whole length of the di^triofc. 
This tract was and is the best irrigated and the most ^densely populated in the 
district, and possesses, in roads and markets, higher advantages than any other. 
Water isj^or was before the construction of the cabal) some twenty feet from 
the surface, .and lar^e bodies of the industrious data of Ktifmis*avail them- 
selves* of and enhance the natural productiveness of the soil. The Grand Trunk 
Road connects it throughout with the large commercial city of Cawnpore, and 
now the canal bgs stimulated the growth* and manufacture oNruligo to such a 
.degree that Numerous factories, situated solas' to command nearly the entire 
area,-have been and are being built. Throughout this tract largo tisar plains are 
interspersed, and it is often spoken of in the settlement records as the mar-dimat 
tract That part of it which lies in Ibo southern half of par^anah Bilhaur is* 
remarkable for “ its large shallow swamps and broad drainage courses,” which 
debouch into the north Non. This area was known m the old settlement reports 
as the JMbarg&on or “ fen” villages. 


As we approach the river Panda the soil becomes lighter and more sandy. 

„, For the upper portion of the bourse of this river the soil 

Gaofos-Ifindu. , * . , . , , • . 

has a grey tinge, which becomes a njore pronounced red 

towards its month. The ravines^ are nowhere abrupt,*bfit rather undulat¬ 
ing, though, as usual, the fields interspersed in them contain mnoh kitnkur, 
and the soil is,impoverished by erosion and denudation. The river itself is 
lined with a narrow belt of allnvial soil which is known by various local 
names, such as u paint,” u kondew'” or “ tardi?\ Leaving the valley of the 
P&ndu we come into the great central loam tract which stretohes the whole 
length of the district through parganahs Basiilabad, Shinrfijpur, Jfijmau, and 


P&nda-fiind. 

♦ 


Sirh, Generally speaking, the character of this loam is 
decidedly lighter than that of the loam north of the river 


Bfcndn, whilst the dimat of Rasulabad 1 more closely approximates to that of 
the JMbargion of parganah Bilbaur, owing to the presence of large swamps 


1 A curious instance of sand cropping up ia dAmW is noted by *34*. Bvsns fa tillages 
Puwropurwa and BsohattM/a. , « 
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and rice heads. As yon proceed down the P4ndu-ltmd dndb tjje soil gets 
lighter* and HgRfcer, till in the easternmost portion of parganah- S&rh it resejn- 
b^s the red soil of whioh I shall presently speak. * • . , . 

In sooth Shiur&jpur we have a systeqa q£ swamps and rice tracts.that 
drain into the stream Galled Laukhia, which disoharges into the P&ndu, and 
here water is at 20 to 25 feet from the surface. As far as parganah Jajznau 
this (jhidb is partially irrigated from a canal distributary/ and it was intended 
to take the Lower Ganges Canal down it, a projoot' which is now in abey¬ 
ance. This tract is. fully, though not densely, populated, but it lias not the 
advantage of the industrious Kurmis. The ItirflP (or Arinfl as it ii•sometimes 
called) is well fesiown for fts peculiarly meandering course; jtts 1 peal length is 107 
miles, as compared with the direct line of 55 miles from its entry into tho dis¬ 
trict to its exit. It flows through a stratum of distinctly red sod, which i» found 
in an almost le^el plateau stretching, inland from beyond thp' uneven 'ground 
skirting the river. In his report on parganah Kasiilabad* Mr. Etyans speaks of 
the richness of this plateau, and in parganah Akbarpnr, Mr. Wright records that 
it is a fine sandy loam (one of the best soil? we could have), with regular fields 


unmixed with dsar, in each of which a well can be dug, with water obtainable 
at 25 feet to 30 feet distance: the well lasting at least two to three years. The 
ravines increase, in abruptness and wildness as the river flows eastwards, lint the 
red soil plateau is thereby only more removed from the river: we find*the soil as 
good in parganah Sdrh, though irrigation is less frequent, owing to a rather greater 
distance to water. South oft the Bind is a third <Mmat tract, stretching through 
parganahs Dera-Mangalpur, Akbarpur, and Gbfitampur, tho character of the 
* &oil getting somew hat lighter as you go eastwards. Though 
considerable areas of waste land are scattered throughout 
this traet, they do not consist of so sterile a soil as that which cha» actorizes the 
faar of the Ganget-PAndu dudb. The t Uar is loss impregnated with salts, and 
there is more dhdk jungle, .which implies some degrc<f of fitness in the soil for 
cultivation. Parganah Der&pur is drained by the Lilji n&la, and parganah 
Akbarpur by the river Noli, of which tho principal sources are tho Narha and 
Gogomau lakes. The wells in this troot are generally plentiful and lasting. 
Their place has been taken in a large portion of parganahs Derapnr and Akbar* 
pur by the Eta^a terminal of the Ganges Canal, and in (ihatampur by a recently 
.constructed distributary of the ’same branch; whilst towards the east the 
character of the subsoil is so to the stability of common (kuchc&a) wells 
that theit place is supplied by a comparatively aheap brick well. 

1 The name of this river has been fancifully derived#*® “ Bind,” a man of bad character 


eedot«fQcAeiooureee> ecuefeli those of tbia river 
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The Sengur 1 has op either side a narrow plateau of red soil, but the ravines 
Sengui Jaimia which edge this river are so steep and rugged that, it is 

. ' _ . removed *some distance from the river: the ravines "oontaig 

but few fields of impoverished kunkury soil (except where a better soil has been 
formed by the deposit of the washings from above), and ttye bed is lined with 
a narrow strip of alluvia) soil or tardi, which near the oonfluenoe with the 
Jumna, owyig to the waters of the Sengur being dammed up by the greater 
volume of the Jumna stream, spreads into*a wider and richer belt of alluvial 
deposit called kaobbar. The Sengur before it reaches parganah Gh&tampur 
takes a rather sudden turn to the^south, and encloses belweofi itself and the river 

i * 

Jumna, into which it flows, the parganahs.of Sikandra and Bhagnipur. The 
soil of these parganalfs is locally called du mat; it is, however, very different 
from the ittimat of the more northern du&hs ; it contains much more sand, and 
being left almost entirely unirrigated, owing to the groat depth to the spring* 
level (60 to IS# feet), ib»is,%ith rare exceptions^ net’worked up To that degree 
of‘fertility whfbh we are accustomed to recognise by the word diimat. Yet 
it is largely populated by the industrious Kurmis, and will, when the proposod 
caual distributary puts it on a par with other parganahs a^- regards irrigation, 
and attracts population, as it undoubtedly will, be one of the mflst fertile tracts 
in th<vdistrict. * . • . 

The Jumna is fringed with a deep belt of abrupt ravines, sometimes 
extending two miles from the river bed! Outside these are the soils which 
resemble those of Bunddkhaud, the paru'a, mdr, ktyar , and r&kar.* Irrigation 
is absolutely wanting, but, excepting Jcdbat *, most of the soils are fertile, though 
liable to be overrun by the k&ns grass. The river Junms£ is lined in places 
favourable for its deposit by a rich belt of alluvial soil. The portion of this 
land that lies above the ordinary water-line and is only rarely flooded is called 
Kachhdr; where‘backwaters push up into it, and being held # tip by the volume 
of the main stream, anmpilly deposit a rich layer of mud (called nauleva ), the 
term hondar is used ; while the strip nearest the river is called tardi, and the 
cnlturable land in the bed of the river is known as Ur, 

The conventional classification of soils is the one common in the Dnib: 
Conventional daosl- (I) gauhdn, the lands immediately adjoining the village 
ilv&Uon ot soils. gi^e, highly fertilized and cultivated; (2) maty ha, or mid¬ 
lands ; and (3) bar ha, the outlands. Each principal soil therefore may be 
divided into the above classes, again subdivided into irrigated or nnirrigated. 
Hence the classification, of polls for,.settlement purposes has been rather minute, 
but for the present purpose the following summary will loifioe i *v. 

1 The name of this river Is said to be derived from the tribe o % Bengtr Thiknrs settled 1 
oa it in the Etawa district (QazeUaer, IV., 228), In Cawopore tb^,penuJthrwUe. letter Is k, nafr f . 

* Gssetteer, l* *7, ttf> • ‘ 
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iBBtOlTBD, 


Name of jiargonah. 


BUhaor ...(a r ^ : 

Slihirtfjpur .. j Kot uV kacbMr" 
Jdjmau “ 

Rasdlabad «*t Ml 

A hSftTpUl' • • •*« m 

ftU-h-Salompur 7; 

Ourapor • • •** Ml 

Hikandra ... .. % • ... 

(dioRutpni ... 

Ohdtampur 4M Ml 




i 

t 

20,842' 

M >82 

seTioo 

14 

26305 

72310 

175 

54,638 

Ml 

12,697 
27 370 

24.546 

•1* 

45327 

,‘68,987 

69,082 

in 

17.065 

8>1 

ui 

84,711 

8S 

48,369 

^■'TTTS' 

214.032 

430,604 



There are altogether forty-two ferries in the district, twenty-nine of 
which are across rivulets, and are only worked for four or 
Euriui, • . £ vc j n year. There fro thirteen <af the Granges, 

one on the J umna, four on tho Isan, nine on the P&ndu, six on life Bind,, six on 
the Scnguv, and throe on tho Non. The receipts during tho year 1876-77 from 
(he lease of tolls amounted to Bs. 21,526, which was credited to the local road 
and ferry fund*admiuistared by tho viqp-president of the local funds committee 
unjji the magistrate of the district:— 7 v 

List of ferries in the district of Cmonpore. 


Name of 
parganah. 


rhiurajpur ... 
.Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
HAih-Haleuiptir 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
J&jm&u ... 

Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 


BirMngpnr „, 
Go nil pur 
A kbarpur Bam, 
RaolApur Bikar- 
gauj 

Bithtir Patkapur, 


Permit Gnat 


Name of 
river. 


Ganges .« 

Do. ... 
Panda ... 
Kind ... 
Ganges 
Da 

Panda ... 
Kind 
Do ... 
Do. ... 
Ganges ... 

Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. «.« 

PAuda ... 



BfUiaur ... 

Do. ... 
• Do. ... 
Do* ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 

Do. ... 
Do ... 
Do. ... 
Bhognipur, 

Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Akbarpur, 
Do. m. 
Do. ... 

Deripur Ml 
Oo. ... 

Do, i«i 
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The sra&Her rivors are dry, except in the rains, or when surplus canal 
water is discharged into them. In the rains they are oroased by rude, boats 
dr rafts made of a dozen inverted gharrab rearing a platform of Wdle-work. 
The Ganges was formerly crossed by a bridge of pontoons at Cawnpore, which 
was maintained all the year round, but was'removed in ,1875 to Kftlpi, on the 
completion of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway bridge, and has taken the 
place of a* bridge of boats there. The Jumna is crossed at Ilamirpur by a 
bridge of boats, which is broken up during f tho mbnsoon and its place supplied 
by ferries. Both tlie'GangcH and the Jumna annually affect the villages on 
their banks by allusion and diftrrion, the former river in the greater degroe,hnt 
the deposits of the latter are generally the more permanent, being formed into 
tracts (oalled kachhitr) only accessible to and affected by high floods. The 
Ganges and* Jumna aro in tho rains navigablo in all parts for boats of 100 
maunds burtheft # and upwards, but in the dry season tho frequent shallows 
prevent navigation, Accept for boats of smaller burthen. 


Canals. 


•There are two branches of tho Ganges Canal running through the district. 

The first, known,as tho Cawnpore branch, enters the dis¬ 
trict at Aima, in parganali Bilhnur, and flows down tho 
Pandu-Ganges dvdb for 47 miles 3,£00 feet, discharging into the Ganges at 
Cawnpore through a series of locks which maintain communication for boats 
with the navigation of the Ganges. It is spanned by 29 bridges at a distance 
of about three miles from each other, except in Cawnpore city, whore they aro 
at more frequent intervals. Its * velocity varies from three to four feet per 

second, and its depth from 7£ feet nt its entry to 4 feet at its discharge. It sup¬ 
plies numerous rajbahas or subsidiary irrigation channels, ahd* commands nearly 
the entire Du&b, its water boing carried on beyond the point of discharge by 
the Halwa-Khpndwa distributary into parganali Surh-Salompur. Another dis¬ 
tributary connected with, hut leaving this branch of the'Ganges* Canal much 
higher up, and called th$ Kanswa r&jbaha, penetrates the Pandu-Rind'datfb as 
far as Kaindha, where its surplus waters discharge into a ravine. The stream 
is generally six feet deep when tho canal is full; at Aima its breadth is 46 
feet, and at Cawnporo about 32 feet. In 1872-73, 65,261 acres were irrigated, 
being distributed as follows among different kinds of crops:— 

Acres. 

' 8,940 


♦Acres. 

Gardens and orchards, 919 
Sugarcane «•* 5,SI 9 

Cereals ... 88,956 


Poises 

Cotton 

Indigo 


... 15,678 


Poppy * 
Tobacco 
Miscellaneous 


Acres. 

059 

20 

666 


The water-rent paiH in the'samo year was Rs. 1^9,901. The total, gross 
income of the canal was Rs. 1,48,998. The expenditure en original works of 
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Acres. 

Gardens and orchards... 1 ,365 
8ngarcane .... a,?4i 

Cereals ... $7,996 


improvement was Rs. 42,314, and on repairs Rs. 14,WO. Tlio establishment 
employed oij the canal cost Rs. 27i)66. . 

In 1876-77 the total irrigation was increased to 88,856 Seres, as follow*:—* 

♦ Acres. .Acne. 

Pulses Ml 1,177 Poppy ... 1,279 

Cotton ... 6 Tobacco * ... IS 

Indigo ... 99,449 Miscellaneous ... 934 

The water-rate paid was Rs, 1,72,830, and patwdris received RsJJ,231-0-10 
as fees for attendance. The distributaries of this branch were originally bo 
badly aligned as to interfere in almost every possible Way with the natural 
drainage of tho court tty. .Immense mischief has .been thevresult, bjifc schemes 
for romodelligg tho diitributaries .in accordance with befctop principles have 
been submitted which embrace nearly tho entire* system 6f irrigation bpth on 
the right and left banks of tbo main canal. Nono, however, have a? yet reached 
completion, though tho principal ones (the “ Nadiya” and the “right, bank”) 
arc in course of progress. * • • • •• 

Tho second or Etawa branch enters the district at Rdnipur, parganali 
Derapur, and afitor running South-east, and then south, for a length of 44 miles, 
reaches the Jumna at Fatchabad Garin tha in parganah Gb&tampur. It has a 
velocity of tliretP loot pef second and a depth of five feet, and is* used only for 
irrigation. It supplies four rajbahas or distributary channels, and is spanned 
by sixteen bridges. There arc no locks or weirs on it, but it was originally 
intended to communicate for purposes of navigation with the Jumna,* and a 
large store of material was collected for the construction of locks similar to 
those at Cawsapore ; tho last two miles, however, were never oven dug, and tho 
surplus water, already at a very low level, is discharged into a ravine at Baksara. 
The width of the stream is from twenty to twenty-five feet, and its depth from 
five to six foefc during a full supply, in the upper portion, but tlio water falls to 
an insignificant level below Akbarpur. In 1872-73,21,219 acres* were irrigated 
by this branch, consisting of:— » 


Wheat 

Barley 

Bico 


Acres. 

7,193 

7,394 

262 


Acres. 
... 633 

m 2,231 
... 1,921 


Acres. 
... 514- 


Poppy 
Garden and orchards 293 
Miscellaneous ••a 778 


Gram 
Indigo 
Sugarcane 

In the same year the water-rent paid to tho canal department was 
Rs. 47,470, and tho total gross incomo of tho canal was Rs. 49,759. There 
was expended <pn repairs and improvements Rs. 31,062, 4nd on establishment 
Rs. 10,673. In 1876-77 tho irrigated area from this branch had increased to* 
55,437 acres, boaring the following crops 


Cereals 

Colton 

Tobacco 




Acres. 
4(Jj444 
• 1S2 
a 


Folses 

Indigo 

Sugarcane 


Acres. 

1,446 

9,47$ 

2,090 


Poppy 

Gardens 

Miscellaneous 


. Acres. 
' 70S* 

491 
790* 


IM 

IM 
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The water-fate collected amounted to Hs. 1,17,319, and patw&ris received 
fees amounting to Rs, 2,313 for their attendance. The two principal dfstribu¬ 
taries, the Roona and Akb&rpur, are taking water to tracts hitherto absolutely 
dry, and are aligned on the true Water-shod, and are, it may bo said, invaluable. 
A largo dislribiitary, the GMtampur, connected with the general scheme of the 
Lower Ganges Canal, has recently been taken off at Bannajdkha, and is intended 

• f 

to supersede the badly aligned channel of the Tigain, ami to carry water, not 
only to the drier tracts of parganab Ghatampur, but also to parganah Kora in 
the Fatehpur district. 1 

The navigation on the (tangos Canal arriving at and departing from 
Cawnporo during 1872173 was as follows fn uiaunds, at 
28 maunds to the ton :— 

Up. Down, 

Building matc- 

• 1,688 ?„100 

10,8^7 91,560 
... 1,34,800 


Canal navigation. 

‘ lip. 

Grains ,.i .10,557 
• 

Cotton ... |4 


Down 

2,87,574 

>9,656 

9 a 


UilsecdS. 

Balt 

Metals 


230. 

1,358 

28,735 


8,759 

38,388 

513 

Up 

Down 


rials 
Miscellaneous 
goods ... 
Firewood 


Bamboos • 400 by tale 
Poles 90 ,, , 

47,489 4UaurfdS 
5,07,850 „ 


Up, 

Squared pules, 970 by talc. 

*• B9 •« 


tiORH 

Miscellaneous 
titnbet ... 1,666 „ 

Live stock ... 65 down. 




3,205 by tale. 
63 .. 


Thorc is at Cawnporo a considerable wator-pdwor in the Ganges Ciyial 
which is used to work two flour-mills by moans of turbines. The Lower Ganges 
Canal was intended to pass through the entire length o'f the district down the 
Pitndu-Rind daub, taking the place df the existing Ifanswa. This tract, however, 
is sufficiently irrigated from kucheha wells, water being at an avefago distance 
of only twenty-five feot from tho surface, and the scheme is, temporarily at 
least, abandoned. Other portions of the scheme, tho Gh&tampur already noted, 
and fhe channel designed for the Sengur-Jumna dudb, a tract entirely unirrigated, 
and with water at a depth of sixty to eighty feot from tho gbrfaoe, will bo of 
incalculable benefit. 1 # 

The means of communication in tho Cawnporo district are exceptionally 
good, and there are peculiar advantages for export and 
import. 

The Bast Indian Railway runs through the district from the south-east, 
following a course parallel to the Ganges till it reaches 
Cawnpore, when it turns In a mom direct westerly direction 
and crosses both branches of the canal and the P6ndu and. Rind rivers. Tho 
stations are distant fronf Cawnpbre city as follows ?•— 


Communications. 


Railway*. 


Barnaul 

Btaupar 


IS miles E. 
U „ W. 


Rfira 

Jhtojbak 


... 


St miles W. 
89. 0 W. 
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The Oodh and Rohilkhand Railway communicates with the JSast Indian 
Railway station, but has a station of its own nearer Hie city. It crosses the 
jGtonges by a fine bridge, on either side of which the trains stop for line^clear 
messages and to take up passengers. The. length of the bridge is 2,830 feet, 
comprising twenty-fivo spans of 110 feet each, and two spans of 40 f$et each. 
The average depth of the foundation wells below low-water mark is sixty feet. 
Thq bridge was commenced just ^before tbc monsoons of I860, but com¬ 
pletion was delayed some two or tbrco years in consequence of eight wells 
having fallen over .(luring the rains of 1870, after which the piers were newly 
designed, and operations'again commenced in 1871 on now foundations. The 
approximate^ost of the whole .work from the commencement to* the time it was 
opened for traffic, including superintendence, protection works, approaches 
(Oudh and Cawnpore), and all works connected therewith, was about 20 lakhs. 
The bridge unprovided with an upper and lower roadway, and ajj^fbot-passen- 
gors, horses, and cattle pass through the lower or sab-way. Trains and all special 
traffic, such as loadod native cotton carts, camels, elephants, and everything 
that cannot pass through the sub-way^ pass along the upper way. Qood 
motuiled roadS' are provided on each side of tbc river as approaches to the 
upper and lower roads. • • 

• The roads of tho district may be divided into three classes : first, those 
R ^ raised and metalled; secondly, those raised but not metalled; 

and lastly, country cart-tracts. In the first class are five 
roads:— • 

(1) !fche Allahabad and Dehli road, also called the Grand Trunk Road. 

* * It runs in this district /rom a point one mile west of Ankin 
Metativd tmm, p arwa Mir on the eastern border for a distance of 64 


Metalled roods. 


miles 7 furlongs. (2) A road connecting Cawnpore with .Kfilpi, metalled 
throughout its ewfcire length of 48 miles, and bridged at the Scngur-Pundu 
and Rind rivers.* (3) A metalled road bridged over the Non, P&ndu, and Rind 
rivers runs to Hamirpur, a distance of 35 miles, and connects Bundclkband with 
the railway. (4) Another road runs from Cawnpore to Bithtir, 13 miles, but 
has been much injured by the encroachments of the river Ganges, being cut 
away for two miles between Khoora and Gang&pur. (5) A metalled road also 
connocts Mah$r6jpufr on the Grand Trunk Road with Bif>osi Najafgatb, a dis¬ 
tance of four miles, but Is of no importance sinoe the decline of the indigo 
industry formerly centred there, and has now been reduced to the second class. 

Of the second c^tss roads, the principal’ is thS old Mughal Read (Sarak 
Badsb&hi)* from A Uahabad to Agra. It enters the district to 
Unmetattw teste south of Ku&n Khera in parganah Gh&Uunpur, and 
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running parallel to the Jbmna through parganahs Ghfitampur, Bhognipur, and 
Sikaddra, by the towns of those names and Mysanngar, passes oat” of the district 
into pargan'ah Auraiya in the Etawa district near Khwaja Phul, In many places* 
are still to be seen the ruins of Kog Minars, which servod the double purpose of 
lighthouses And milestones. The road crosses the Sengur near its confluence with 
the Jnmna at Chaparghata by a fine bridge commanded by a fort, both built in 
the time of'the Emperor Aurangzeb. It is now to be made a first-class road. 
Other roads of this class are railway feeders* and run, one from Shiur&jpur on 
the Grand Trunk Road through Shiuli to Rura railway station; another from 
Bilhaur through Kaitwan on the banal and liasulabad to the Jhinjhak railway 
station, and then do through Mangalpur and Slkandra # to the Jamna in tho 

directiori of J<tlaun, a total distance of 50 miles ; a third connects Cawnpore 

* 

directly with ’Narwal, and again with Sarh and Ghatampur; a fourth runs 
from B&r'a *oij r the Kdljn rqpd to Akbarpur, Bora pur, and Mangalpur, a branch 
connecting Derapur vid Rasdhan with Sikandsa, $6 miles; a fifth runs from 
Bithuron tho Ganges across thedistrict in a north-west direction vid Chaubopur, 
34 miles.* These roads are partially protected by cuherts against the action 
of natural drainage, and are annually repaired after the rains, so far as funds 
will allow*. They are under tho okargQ «f the district engineer, and the annual 
cost of maintenance is for tho first class Rs. 333 per mile, and for the second 
class about Rs. 20 per mile. 

The chief bridges in the district are, a bridge o^er the river Rind at 
Raipur, on tho *K£lpi road, consisting of ono span of 100 
feet in width, constructed in iron of “ Warren’s girders.” 
A bridge at Bhaunti over the P&ndy river, of brick, containing three arches of 
42 feet span each, also on the K*alpi road. A bridge at Mawar over the Sengur 
river, of brick, oontaining four arcbes of 40 foot span, also on the RAlpi road. A 
bridge at Bangawan, on the Ilamirpur road, of three arches, two of 30 feet and 
one of 40 feet span, in brick. A bridge on the same road at Sambhui over the 
Rind river, containing three spans of 40 feet each, in brick. On the Grand 
Trunk Road over the small stream called the Non is a bridge of three arches, 
two of 13 feet and one of 30 feet span, in brick. A bridge on tho same road 
over the Isan nadi, containing three arches of 40 feet span each, in brick, has 
recently been carried* away. There are sit othe^ bridges of lgss importance 
having one or two spans each of 30 feet and under. , 

The encamping grounds on the Grand IJpgctk Road areMahirtypur in 
pargafiah Sftrh-Salempur, Cawnpore^ Kalidnpur in pargtaab 
CMDp **. Jijmaa, Chaubepuc he parganth Sshittr^pnr, P6w? ig pan-; 
ganah Bflfhaur, and Arwal fia j»*rg*aah Bilhaar ; those on the Kdlpi road are 


Bridge?. 
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Sachendi * in parganah Jujmau, B&ra in parganah Akbarpur, 'and Big and 
Bhognipur in [mrganah Bhognipur; and those on .the Hafairpur rodd- are 
Bidhnn in parganah J&jtaau, and Ghatampur in parganah GhAtampur. 

The largest towns in the district are given below, with their distance 
from Cawnpore as thje crow flies, and their population • * 


• Names ol towns. 

lal* 

n il 

p o 5 

Fopo- 

laflon. 

• 

* 

Names of towns. 

• 

p 

Distance 
from, 
Cawnpore 
in miles. 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

Akbnrpur 

% 

If* 

• 

ill 


26 

4811 

MabfiiVipar 

- «- 

• 

IM 

• •• 

*13 

2,265 

Amrodha 


*♦»# 


42 

2,983 

8*497 

Majh&wan 

M* 

•I* 

12 

2,620 

Asahtganj 

m 

• •• 


S8 . 

Makanpur 

Ml 

In 

40 

2,802 

Baoipdra Mab&rij 

Of* 


30 

2,132 

Malon * 

IM 

SO* 

16 

2,137 

B6ra 

tea 

Ml 


28 

2,879 

Mangalpur 

Ml 

• •• 


. 2,177 

Bare! Oarhu 

#•# 

•M 


IS 

2,?OI 

Maswanpnr 

SOS 

• •• 

• *6 . 

S,477 

Bhognipur 

• St 
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1,113 
• 5^69 
2,037 

M fcanagar 

Ml 

• A 

34 . 

2,406 

Bilhaur 

Bmaur 

***• * 
••a 

a • • 

Ml 


M 

14. 

Narwal 

Pandri 

»*• 

* *44 

* 18 

2,414 
* 2,828 

Bipo‘i Najafgarh 

(li 


16 

a 2,469 

Panki Ganga’inj 

• • • 

* 8 

9,SIS 

Bithfir 

»aa 

III 


12 

7 768 


III 

m 


• 8,241 

Old Cawnpore 


**' 


4 

2,682 

Pipargawan 

SOS 


9 

2 376 

Cawnpore City only 

... 


Ml 

80,960 

J^okhrat-i 

• si 

so* 

88* 

2,300 

Cantonment 

i«* 

• •• 


Ml 

3 4,640 

1’ura 

•* 

OSS 

26 


Chaubepur 

... • 

• •• 


16 

8,366 

Rajpur 

• •0 

SOS 

48 

1,979 

Perapnr 

... • 

Ml 


SS 

2,149 

Rasdtaan 

III 

••• 

42 

8,367 

Dundwa Jamoli 

fl* 


28 

2,674 

liasfilabad 

••• 

Ml 

40 

4,331 

Gajner 

••• 

Ml 


*24 

3,630 

Ratanpar 

•II 

• 06 

36 

3,126 

Ghitompur 

IM 

Ml 


26 

3,360 

Rawatpur 

too 

• •4 

5 

3,699 

Ghausganj 


Ml 


84 

8,939 

Kuia 

••• 

•oo 

28 

1,811 

Juhi, 


...* 


>i 

4,063 

Sachendi 

*• 

II • 

18 

4,602 

Jcora 

Ilf 



4 

3,677 

Sarglon Bu/urg 

• •• 


-2,099 

Kfikideo 

••• 

• aa 


.5 

2,069 

Safh 

Miukrpur Pr 


»•» 

16 

1,983 

Kakwan 

if* 

Mi 


5a 

2,081 

6s 

• M 

27 

2,676 

Eaahif ar 


•■a 


26 

4,662 

Shiuli 


a 1 

22 

4,179 

Kath&ra 




14 

3,671 

Slkandra 

0*6 

• •• 

46 

2,952 

Kbumela 

• « 

Ml 


86 

2,710 

Hnsol 

Sisamaa, gnbu 

III 

Ml 

16 

3,740 

Kun&n 

Ml 

at 


28 

3,037 

irb of Cawnpore 

2 

2,916 

L&lpur 

aaa 

• aa 


22 

2,168 

Targaon 

so# 

• OS 

19 

2,034 

2,760 

Mandaull 

•M 

• 

• 

• M 


23 

2,416 

TUaahri 

• 00 

... , 

11 


The climate of Cawnpore is characterised by oxtrerae heat and dryness from 
Climate March to Juno, daring which poriod the wind almost invari¬ 

ably comes from the west, and violent dust-storms and occa¬ 
sionally hail-storms occur. The thermometer in the shade stands at an average 
height of 90°. About the 15th of June the rainy season commences, and the east 
wind brings up heavy clouds whiqji pour intermittent showers over tho district till 
September, Even at this season daring any break in the rains the heat of tba 
fittn is most oppressive. FronHbb 15th of October tUlthe end of December the 
WtiStther beeorfles gradually cocker till it resembles the dimate of England in 
May, itoMfeH^ennoiineter af night (bib (b below po«rt» Fra^ Jancary 
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to March it again gradually becomes hotter. The most unhealthy time cf the 
year 'is at the end of the rains, when the moisturo is being rapidly absorbed 
by. the still powerful rays of the sun. At this season the mortality from fever^ 
dysentery, and diarrhoea is very great. 4 

The district is not liable to excessive floods, except when the Rimganga 
and other smaller streams of Ilohilkhand, when in flood, dis- 
charge their waters into the Ganges. The latter river then 
occasionally rises rapidly-as the surplus wafer of this drainage system falls‘into 
it at different points abopt 90 miles above Cawnpore. *Its effect thou is to dam 
up the waters of the Non which‘discharge below iiithur, ‘ dnd so to flood and 
saturate lands already full of moisturo. The low-lying tract of country between 
Naw&bganj and Bithiir, called the kaehhdr, and probably an old bod of tbe 
Ganges/ has f ecently suffered much in this way; largo areas have been rendered 
uncultufable and* have boon abandoned, and at qtiinquennia.1 settlement has been 
resorted to in the hope*of encouraging its reclamation. The ordinary flood level 
is from 10 to 11 feet above the height of the river in the hot season. In the mouth 
of September, 1874, the Ganges ro'.o to 14 feet 4 inches above low-water level, 
its highest recorded rise, and was running from 7 to 8£ miles # an hour for several 
days. At the end of September, 1873, the Ganges rose to T2 feet 2 inches 
above low-water level, and was running for somo Honrs at a rate of 6*36 miles 
per hour, but the flood in 1872 is said to have been somewhat higher than this. 
The district on the whole is well drained by numerous smhll streams, such os tho 
Chhoha andLaukhia already mentioned, the Lilji # and Itatw&ha in parganah 
Derapur, and the Paghaiya in Sarh-Salempur ; the catch-basins of these streams 
are of limited area, but those of the two small rivers Non are pf greater extent. 

a 

The following table gives the total rainfall at tho principal stations of tho 
. district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 from returns 
Rainfall. existing among the records of the BoardJof Revenue 


Rainfall. 


Names of stations. 



• 

1816 - 47 . 

1847 - 48 , 



Cawnpore 

Akbarpnr 

Bhogniptur 

Bilhanr 

Derapur 

Gh it am pur 

Rasfilubad 

S&rb-Salempur 

Shlurfijpur 

Bikandra 

Bachendi 
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Again tho average total rainfall for the ten years 1860-61. to 1870-71 


was as follows . 


• 

Period. 

• 

£ 

to 

• 

3 

00 

CQ 

to 

A 

«o 

[ v 

<£> 

« 

S 

1864-66. 

1 • 
to 

5. 

* 3 

CO 

H 

rC 

2 

<D 

CO 

~ 

-*5 

4 

t-" 

«o 

oO 

*4 

• 

a 

1 

3 

1 

• 

• 

• A 

5 

1st June to 30th 

97 

88*8 

31*1 

31 -3 

18*3 

96*6 

m 

43 6 

iso 

.34 6 

38*8 

September. 

1st October to 

os 

•4 

« 

3’t? 

•3 

6 

H 

' 4*5 

•4 


8*4 

Slat January 








• 




1st February to 

1*0 

'5* 

•1 

*8 

3*4 

*7 

MM 

, *6 

1*0 


3*9 

SIst M ay. 


'• • 

• 



• • 


• 





warn 

39 » 

33 1 

85*7. 

32 0 

"7*8 

33*1 

48*7 

,16 4 

41*1 

46 6 


mm 



* 


A 



1* 

1 



The following table gives similar information, for succeeding^years — 


• Period. 

* • 

• 

• 


04 

r- 

• 

00 
i—t 

ri 

t- 

c r> 

^ - 
|s- * 

to 

fr¬ 

ee 

r- 

■ i 

kO 

*r # 

r-s. 

ao 

*to 4 

L fr* 

1 A 

I - 
00 

• 2- 
v *• • 
CO 

1st Jutic to 30th September 

• •• 

•A 

29*4 

89 8 

29*7 


9?6 

20*6 

let October to .list January 

••• 

•nr 

23 

Ait 

Ail 

Ait 

HI 

15 

1st Februaiy to 31st Mify .... 

• i • 

Iff 

0*3 

0*1 

0 1 

0.7 

■H 

3*1 

( 

» 

• *. 

Bfffl 

39 9 

29*6 

27 7 

308 

25 4 


Animal kingdom. 


P A. T II. 

PROMiCTIONfe OF THE DISTRICT. 

A list of tho animals common to the Du/tb districts has been given in the 
introduction to tho fourth volume, and to tliislho roador is 
deferred for details. still wander through the few 

patches of dhdh jungle which remain ; leopards are found near the confluence 
of the Sengur and tho Jumna, ravinc-docr along the Jumna, and black back in 
small and decreasing numbers throughout the district. Grey partridge, quail, 
and hares arc not uncommon, and a fow black partridge are occasionally found 
near tho Isan river. Bustard arc sometimes soon noar Ghatampur, and geese, 
duck, teal,-and other aquatic birds are common in all the jhils and lakes during 
tho oold weather. Children are now and then carried away by wolves, and 
deaths from snakebites are very common. Rewards varying from two to three 
rupees arc givey for tho destruction of wolves according fo age and sox, and 
four to eight annas each for the destruction of venomous snakes. In 1871, 3$ 
wolves and 355 snakes; in 1872, 224 wolves and 262 snakes; in 1873, 34 
wolves and 575 snakes ;^and inJL37fl, 323 wofvds and 5 leopards wore destroyed 4 
and 8%JgQp wore distributed in reward. 
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Domestic cattle. 


i ■ 

The broods of cattle more commonly need for agricultural purposes are 
few in number, and not particularly good inr quality,. , The 
<■ desi or ooinmon country stock, bred from the ordinary cow 
and the ball (s&nr) which the religious customs of the peophf allow to wander 
free throngh the country, is generally small in stature, and of a dull dnn colour. 
It is not worth more than from ten to twelve rupees, and lasts but for from five 
to six years. The Jamnait, or breed from beyond the Jumna river, is somewhat 
suporior, of medium stature, and usually of a dull* red colour. Bullocks of this 
brood arc worth from fifteen to eighteen rupees, and list as many years. The 
Kenvtariya breed frofn the banks Of the Ken river in Bundofkaand gives a strong 
hardy animal of a*(ed colour with a white face, which fetchos a« high a price as 
thirty to thirty-five rupees. The Paintiya breed from the G&ghra river arc 
long-homed, *ratber wild, and fetch from twenty-five to thirty rtipeoh each. 
Tho name «is said to be derived from an 0I4 legend ascribing tho origin of tho 
breed to some thirty-five ( painHs ) villages alqpg'tho Gaglira. The U arid nth, 
from the Haridna country, is a slow breed, worth only from thirteen to fifteen 
rupees, and lasting only from ten to twelve years. Tho Mewdt is another breed 
sometimes met with, short-horned, largo, and heavy in the kind quarters, but a 
good worker, and worth some twenty t to twenty-five rupees. The Bhaddwari 
from tho Chambal ravines in the Agra district is a alow, poor, rough breed, worth 
from ten*to fiftoon rupees, and lasting but about five years. Some oftbrts have 
been mode to improve tho local breed by the importation of English stock, but 
they are unsuited to tho country and the habits sof the people, and require 
greater care and more food than tho ordinary husbandman,can afford. Horses 
are not bred to any extent in the district, and the sheep and goats are of the com¬ 
mon varieties found in all tho neighbouring districts. On the whole, Cawnpore 
depends in a great measure for the stock necessary for carrying on the work 
of agriculture on other districts where cattle are more abundant and the faci¬ 
lities for graziug aud breeding are greater. The proportion of grazing ground 
to the entire cnlturablo area in tho district is very small and hardly sufficient for 
existing wants, nor can it be said that this area is likely to increase, for the 
tendency is in the opposite direction, to bring into cultivation every acre of land 
capable of yielding a crop. The increase of .population, too, impels the people in 
the same direction, and unless human labour be. substituted for that of cattle at 
tho wells, the power of keeping cattle will be lost, or there must be some radical 
change in the system of agriculture, and more space must be devoted to purely 
fodder crops. u 9 
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Fish arc caught in nots and with a rod and line, - neither of ■which require 
■ • * any remark, being of the Same kind a£ ero in ordinary us& 

The’fishermen are by caste Rah&rs, and dre generally known 
ns “Gudhias.” *Fhe price offish is ordinajrily about one penny per lb,, or six 
pice per ser. The canal authorities have leased the right of fishing ife the tanks 
formed by their excavations, and which are filled with water in the monsoon, 
and landholders generally preserve the village ponds for the sarao purpose. 

The system of agriculture is that practised throughout the Du&b, and 
already described in previous volumes. 1 The following state* 
Vegetable kingdom. .gj^^ the names ih'English and vcmadhlar of the 

principal crops grown fn this district, their average produce per acre, and season 
of sowing and reaping. Farther local details are given in Mr. Wright’s account 
of the agriculture of the district, published separately with the sanction of 
Government:— . « . 


to-!*." 



Orvuls,.. | 
Pulses ... | 


rib) os 


Wheat ... Geliun 

llailoy ... Jau 

lift! I< v,grain, Jlojhar 
BollCy, VjhLflt (roj.ll* ... 

IN as ... MuLt&r 

Gram Channa 

Uid 3* 

Mung S Js 4 i 

4ih.tr 9 %% 4 

Vetches ... Moth ggg l* 


12 to 16 maundal NovemUr, 


Fcbv, March 


Janr, Feby 
Fobj .March 
Judo, July, 1 Deer, Novr., 


Cottfm 


Indigo 


Oilseeds ... 


Millets .. 


Miscollnne- 

ou». 


a*fllow(r ... 
Wwptngnyc 
tauihos. 
Mustard .« 


Sommnm ... 
Linsoed 
Cantor 
Maise 

Larger 


San, Sanai . 
Patous a. 

Kopls 

JVlunJ . 

• | 

Nil ... | 

Kusam 
Hat binghar, 
41 

Horoon 

RM 

LdhS 

DuAn 

Til • 

Alsl 

And) 

Mahal 


Round a Sold 
• M of Cano 
1} amends, 
Grows wild 

f ftOOmds plant 

.. 1 12 fleers 


l maund. 


maands 


June, July. i November. 


|,March ... Sep* ember 
Wltli spnng crops 


With rabl 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

Ditto • 

With cotton and cane 
Juno, July. September 

July, Octr„ Novr 



Always precedes a 
spring crop. 
Two sorts, s!ti,s|e 


Smaller „ RCjra 


Panada 

Barokha 


• «orflo 


Betel .. Pin * .. 

Opium post 

Tobacco ... TamAlgi ...| # 4 maund* 


July, August,! October. 

jBdibio sugarcane. 
October. Deer 1 Same as “Ohln” 
. of central DuAb. 
h kept la fcficld 
two years. 


1 BBS uaderthe Bta waf Ittfepori districts in Volume IV, 




PSSfU VHayatl 
follows another 
erop, potatoes oT 
maize. 
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Class. 

» 

English name. 

« 

' Native name 

i • 

• 

* 

Average pro¬ 
duce per acre. 

Time of sow¬ 
ing. | 

Time of reaping. 

Remarks. 

• •' 

m •' 1 

Vegetables, 

• ' 1 

Potatoes ... 

Ain 

• 4 i 

300 maimds .. 

October 

Jany., Feby. 

t 


Watermelon 

Tarhnza 



January 

March. 




KaUuda 


{ «8 SO m, j 

July 

November. 



Musk , do., 

Khartmza 


.. 40 

April, May... 

Mav, June. 



Egg-plant ... 

Baincan, Bfcata! 


July 

Novr.*, March. 




Karcla 



February 

May. 




Bhindi 


• 





Beaus . .. 

Setn 

Rosa, TiObia 


„ 10 

10 

| With others 




. 

GhOyaa 


50 innunds .. 

•Fchy., Meli , 

Augnst- 



Uad i shea .. 

Muli 


Rs. 80 

July 

Jany., Feby 



Carrots ... 

• 

G-RJar 

• 

...1 

1 

) 

40 roaumls ... 

i 

* 

r»o. 

February. 

- 1 - 



..« & -•-- 

Pepper, turmeric, and fennel are grown in small f|uantities, but rice is the staple 

crop, and the following varieties are common :• sdtldya, supposed to arrive at 


perfection in sixty days, is a dark rice, sown broadcast in August, and cut in 
the end of September or tho boginning of Oetobor. Seondhi, mdarsana , ndhci, 
and ernmuagu, arc* all jtra replanted rices, grown in seed-hods in J\dy and August 
and transplanted in September, and cut in December or January. The follow¬ 
ing statement shows the area under each crop in each parganah, as ascertained 
at settiefheut, and distributed according to season :— 


Name of parganah. 


O 

a. 


C 

rt 

ci 

© 

*4 


Billiaur 


f A 


lUngar 


Kattrl 


Jdjmau 

Raedlabad 


Akbarpur 


g! (Kattrl 


Derapur 

Sikandra 

Bhognlpur 

Ghfitampur 


Total 


I 

-1 

-I 

-I 

-I 

-•{ 

•4 

...1 

f 

-{ 
_{ 
**• I 


Area 

Percentage... 
Area ... 

Percentage... 

Area ... 

Percentage... 
Area 

1‘crcontap;'' *«• 
Area 

Percentage Ml 
Area 

Percentage ... 
Area ... 
Percentage 

Ml 

Area ... 
Percentage... 
Area 

Percentage ... 
Area ... 
Percentage... 
Area ... 
Percentage 
Area .4, 
Percentage,. 
Area «... 
Percentage _ 


c 

ACiumk cnora on tnAiuF\ e 

• . 





e 

4 


«5 





•O 

i 

■SS 



C 


O 

. § 

1 

& 

'S 

4 

m 

Cotton 

C 

fib 

*5 

8 

W 

| 

f Pm 

.3 

3 

1 

9.164 

4,613 

3,775 

6,144 

fiot 

■n.For 

’ 79 

13-8 

< 0-7 

5*6 


12 

8 **li 0 1 ! 

I%743 

797 

. 0,095 

9,912 

1,801 

gynn 

180 ' 

177 

0-8 

7-1 

J 0-5 

1-9 

0*5 

02 

0 

Ml 

4 M 

«•* 

Ml 


Ml 

1*0 


pmp 

, „ „ 

«* 

Ml 

«... 

20,518 

1,934 

7.920 

2,843 

2,887 

2 , 9881 0 1801 

23*2 

2*1 

9*0 

3*1 

3 0 

3-2 

0 * 2 ! 

13,108 

530 

9,211 

Hin 

383 

4.053 

771 

IS a 

07 

12*8 

0*2 

°(n. 

WJ 

H 2 I 

18,735 

2,683 

12.455 

510 

m 

1,770 

287 

14*6 

3 -i 

14 "6 

frC 

o-s 

21 

HO 

13,859 

3,529 

8,949 

8,352 

1 , 09 s 

1,913 

180 

17*7 

4*6 

11*4 

4*3 

1*3 

21 

0-3 


K 

2 

Ml 

43 

Ml 



2 b 

o *3 

» * * 

a -3 

*•« 


10,176 

1,405 

7,729 

#»9 

20 

682 

101 

18*9 

29 

„ 14*4 

1*1 


13 

0*2 

18,761 

4,940 

to ,470 

17 

no 

"'MWtJ 

426 

19*9 

7*1 

1ST 


0-2 


HO 

E 530 JM 

EEMl 

16,081 


HE 

gfl$it?Tn 

U 85 | 

18*8 

8*4 

139 

0*2 

0 1 

0 # 

1*01 

Eft# 

9.241 

19,129 

M 4 

802 

441 

1 J 088 

an^n 

131 

0*2 

01 

0*8 

Kill 

"ST 

WjM 

4*8 

J 

101 ^ 

11 *# 

84 , 08 ® 

2*7 

4 

«,MO 

t /8 

24,095 
. 2*9 

S 

3,040 

0 4 

V 



'•A 


■ - 

C 'll ’ 


I 

cs 


4.590 

(>7 

4,288 

4-5 

3H9 

60-a 
S,*)B 
2-6 
0,789 
9-5 
2.105 
2*0 
006 
VI 

293 

106 

422 

on 

1,089 

10 

1,416 

18 

8,086 

a*» 

27,786 

8*2 



182 1 
0*2 
122 ! 
Oil 


86,1 B8 
630 
48,507 
40*3 


71 

0*1 

90 

0*1 

121 

0*1 

28 


346 
61-2 
41,700 
45*1 
34,431 
48*0 
88,190 
88*6 
38,570 
48*8 


47 

01 

14 

0*80 

807 

0*8 

303 

02 

1.409 

0*2 


670 

441 


31,160 
891 
81,890 
46*3 


48,053 
43*7 
64,294 
48-9 
891,438 
44 9 
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Spbuig oaors os Sabi. 

. 


a * 


BUbsur 


A f B&ngsr ... \ 

H 

*£ P, | r 

Ksltil ••• ^ 



Jajmau 


Rasulabad 


Area .. 7,462 l,R08 
' Percentage, 11*0 27 


Area ... *10,121 2 037 
Percentage, 10 7 2 3 ( 

Area ... 34 24 

Percentage, .6 o 4-3 


Area ... 7,96* 1,543) 514 

Percentage, 8 6 17 


,Aroa ... 7,006 1,137 

Percentage, 9-8 1*6 0*9 


Area ... 6,398| 1,291 398 
Percentage, 7*4 1 l’fi 0 5 


• 

• 

i 

S 

'57 

2 

CQ 

• o 

26,961 

• 

607 

39 8 

•0 9 



40,582 

686 

42 8 

07 

405 

••a 

71*9 

• •4 * 

• 

• 

• 

39319 

1,375 

42*5 

1 5 

25,509 

2,817 

35 5 

40 

39,861 

4,466 

46 5 

62 



11 f\ 478 

19 .0-7 84-8 


, sj f Bangar ... f 

*! 1 «-«...4 

Den&pur 

Sikandra ... | 

Bhognipur H* | 

OUtaopn „{ 

Dtolttet - j' tSLuil 


Area ... 0,374 1,9*9,. 134 

Percentage, 8 1 2 5 0 2 

.Area ... 114 22 

1 Percentage, 8*9 17 


35,094 780 

44 8 1 *0 

774 ... 

59 9 


292 87,408 

•0*4 ... 52*2 


149 4 52,567 


234 1 '41,596 

0*3 ... 5 « 9 

81 « 941 

2*4 ... 72*9 


Area ... 2,9 >2 829 909 

Percentage, 6*4 1 6 1*7 


Area , .. 
Percentage, 


Percentage, 



20,503 6,008 158 1 16 30,333 

38*2 9 8 • 0*3, ... 56 5 


21,092110,069 15 74 35,483 

80 3' 14*6 ... 0*1 51*3 


36,513 14,112 391 19 59,144 

32 6 12*5 0*3 ... 52*6 


308! 39 74,081 
0*2' 0*1 50*8 


5,242 259 4,80,462 
0*6 ,m 54*9 
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Cawnpore has always had the reputation of being one of the most fertile 
General view*of districts in the Ganges-Jumna du&b* Always thickly popn- 
agrioultur&l poaition. and with a large proportion of the industrious dashes 

fif cultivators (KAchhis, Ktirmis, and Lodb&s) ; t having ample facilities for irriga¬ 
tion over at least two-thirds of the area; with free communication in every 
direction, there has been little room loft for increase of cultivation and enhanced 
prosperity since the time this portion of the Oudh territory passed under British 
rule?. Some advance has undoubtedly been made during'the last forty years and 
since the district suffered from the fearful ravages of tfie famine of 1837-38* 
The only statistics by which we can compare the present condition of«the district 
with that of forty years ago are tiiqjse compiled after tho devastations caused 
by droughts, tho effect of whfoh will be noticed hereafter; and even those are 
misleading, in so far as they are based on a supposed reeuperativp power 
which a few years* experience showed the district did not possess., Thus we 
find only 3*2 &f the hangar' area recorded in 1840 as^allow, whelms we*know 
that Mr. Rose included in his cultivated area laud that he considered, would 


bo again rapidly brought under cultivation. At the present time we.havA 2*5 
of tho total area recorded as “ abandoned** or fallow, whilst a further 2 per 
cent, is recorded as bdhdfn , i.e., ploughed but not sown. Similarly we find that 
the present cultivated Breads only 79 per cent, of the recorded culturable area, 
whereas in 1840 it was recorded as 83 per cent. But the actual cultivated area 
has increased from 780*928 acres to 864,574 acres, i.e., by 83,64G acres; or 16 
per cent., though rolativoly to the total area of both periods only by 4 7 per 
cent. The proportion of increase has naturally varied much in each parganah. 
It has increased, ipost in Bhognipnr, and next in Sikandra and Ghfitam- 
pur, a result which was to be expected in comparatively backward and 
thinly populated parganahs with a large area of culturable land available* 
Part of the increase, however, is due to the record as’ cultivated of 
land in the ravines which is brought under the plough for a year or two 
and sown with inferior crops, and then deserted for similar land else¬ 
where. 

The''culturable land left for the plough consists of land under groves, iso- 


Culturable waste. 


lated patches of dh&k jungle, and the poor stony land in 
ravines noted above. According to the settlement returns 


there is more l&id available ip the northern parganahs than in the southern, 
except in Derapur, where there are the largest tracts of jungle. At the same 
time the cultivation in the southern parganahs is broader and lighter, as is 
natural in dry tracts ;%ud tbs introduction of canal irrigation would enable 
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the land to bear the pressure of an increased population, without the remain* 
ing jfabrgin of calturable area (poor as it is) being muoh encroached upon. 

• The district'of Cawnporo may bo described therefore as one of great 
Fertiuty of the die- fertility; even in the southern parganaha the absence of 
triut - « v irrigation is compensated for by the presence of a large body 
of excellent cultivators, who by constant labour compel the soil (in favourable 
soasous) to *yield little less than the more fortunate tracts along the (tangos. 
Here indeed the introduction of canal irr?gation*can hardly be considered an 
unmixed benefit. To "give water to a tract already sufficiently irrigated has had 
the result of encouraging waste, over-cropping, and general ^deterioration. The 
northern parganahs have in fact been the corpus vile oif which al( experiments 
have been made. The destructive effects of badly aligned channels have taught 
the canal officers the true system of distributaries; the impoverishment of tho 
soil by lavish user of water and over-cropping has, T believe, taught the culti¬ 
vator some wisdom in*tho use of canal water such as he ever had in tho uso of 
his well water. 

The, character of the agriculture of each parganah is shown clearly by tho 

proportion of the autumn to the spring harvest aud the class 
Dlati ibution t f craps. 11 „» 1 n 

of crops generally^ grown. Thus wo haver in the Ganges 

pargamjlis a proportion of 55 to 01 per cent, of rabi cfops, with 15 to 52 pur cent, 
of kliarif crops, the excess representing double-cropping, which is most frequent 
in Bilhoiir and Shiuriijpur. In tho Jumna parganahs wo have never moro than 
52 per cent of rabi crops, Coupled ‘with tho largest proportion of ‘‘ bdhan" or 
fallow. In the northern parganahs jour and wheat are grown in Lrgo propor¬ 
tions ; in tho southern wo have barely two per cent, of the afroa under wheat and 
a large area under biijra. Rice is cliiefly grown in Bilhaur, Rasdlabad, and the 
southern portion of Shiur&jpur, whilst north ShiuriLjpur is covered with indigo, 
small native factories studding the entire area north of &he Pandu. Tho 
statistics of Mr. Montgomery are such that a fair comparison between the 
crops grown now and* then cannot be instituted. It would appear primd 
facie that the introduction of canal irrigation must have greatly stimulated tho 
growth of wheat, indigo, and cane, but the result of a comparison between tho 
statistics given by Mr. Montgomery and those of the settlement papers is far 
from confirming that idea : the area under wheat and cane is proportionately 
less, and that under indigo has not increased. Mr. Montgomery’s* statistics, how¬ 
ever, are for the year after the great famine, and the amount of cultivation was 
less he supposed by twenty pqr«eent. than at tho time he wrote (1845 A.D.) 
"We may also infer that in the years 1837-38 the better*crops were grown m a 
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larger proportion thap the inferior crops, as the poorer soils had been thrown ont 
of cultivation. On the other hand, the settlement returns as to the area under 
indigo are defective; as this crop is off tho ground before *tho*measuring parties 
take tho field, its placo being taken by a crop of bijhra or peas, much vfould 
escape notice and reoord. Similarly the whole record of double-cropped land 
is liable to error. With tho exception of the stimulus given to double-cropping, 
no permanent effect has been produced on tho agriculture of tho district since 
184=0’. The temporary incrcadb in the cultivation of cotton, due to the American 
oivil war, has givon way "to the normal distribution of crops: tho supply of 
manuro is no larger than it was ; indeed, so far as*tl»o use of Canal water obviates 
the necessity of keeping woll-eattlo,end tho extension of cultjjation limits the 
available grazing land, it has diminished. The* only direction in which an 
improvement, more or less permanent, in tho condition of thc'agrionltnral 


classes has boon effected has been in the enhanced prices thpy obtain for their 
produco. * # 


Tho sources of irrigation aw* wells, tho Ganges canal, and in -a less 
degree ponds, lakes, tjnd rivers The following statement 
shows the varying proportions in which the so aro available 
in the several tracts before described 


Irrigation. 


• ______ • 


• 

• 





1 

Name of traot 

Name of parganah. 

• 


Well 

Canal 

Other 

sources. 

, Total* 

ISIlQ •** ••• | 

• 

Bilhaur ,» 

H* 

13 8 

a-g 

8-4 j 

25*1 


Bilhaur ... t 

lit 

IS 7 

14.1 


34« 

Ganges cliff ... j 

bhiuifijpur ... 

Jajuiau .. ... 

»«• 

• •1 

9 6 

19 3 



22 4 

42 1 

( 

% 

baih-Sftiempnr ... 

Ml 

34*3 


HI 

37*7 

Total 

• 

•*a 

19 1* 

• 

115 

D 

33*1 


t 

Bilhaur ... 

«it 

24-4 

87‘1 

183 

74 8 

1 

Shiurdjpnr ... 

it* 

10-8 

56 4 

1*4 

68*6 

Ganges-I*andu dudb, < 

I)o, central 

J&jmau, dfiinat ... 

M* 

•M 

7-8 

23 5 

67 7 

25 6 

5*8 

7 t 

81 a 

57*5 

) 

Do., red soil ... 
Sdrh-Salempur ... 

• 

• s* 

88 6 

18*9 

12 

58 7 

( 

• 

1 

... 

44 J 

* \Z'3 

8*2 

65*6 

• 

Total 


*3«8 

39 3 


TO'i 

i 


5 
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' Mams of tract. 

. . • 

• 

i 

. • Name of parganah. 

Well 

• 

« 

i 

« 

Canal 

■”— 

Other 

sources. 

‘Total. 

* 

t 

c 

( 

r 

C • 

Shiur&jpur, dutuat 

* ••• 

26-3 

25*2 

tS-6 

65*3 

1 \ 

I)o., red soil 

•M 

43 9 

' 259 

2*8 

78*6 

Findu-Rind duab ... < 

Jfijmaa, ddinat ... 
l)o, red soil !<• 

••a 

in 

46*8 

48 5 

48 

1*0 

4*8 

2*9 

56 4 
58*4 

/ 

'Rasfilebad, dfimat ... 

••• 

51 9 

12 4 

18 8 

,78*1 

( 

karh-Salempur ... * 

• M 

39 6 

2*1 

39 

45*6 


, . Total 

• •• 

45*5 

m 


62*6 

C 

C 

RaRulabad 

• 

41 6 

•«a 

3 I 

44*7 

Bind iw { 

Akbarpur ... 


49*4 

2*4 

1*8 

63*6 

. * c 

• • 

Qhntampur 


33 8 

91*2 

23 

57*3 

• 

c* 

• 


C 

WBfllF 


• 

Total 

•a* 

• 

45-5 

26 

D 

50*4 

• 

( 

Dorapur ,... 

••a 

8*4 

49*5 

1*3 

59*9 

Blnd-Sengur duAbj 

A k bar par 

see 

18 3 

20 8 

6*5 

45*6 

Ghataiupur ... 

• • « 

16*4 

« 

• 927 
• 

5*1 

44*2 

« 

4 * 

Total 

Ml 

* 

14*8 

29 2 

46 

418*6 

( 

Dorapur, Pengur (canal) 

in 

21 

39 9 

6 1 

47*1 

) 

Do.,- SenguB ... 

••• 

3*1 

1*5 

1*3 

60 

Seagar ... < 

fiikandro ... 

•• 

i MiM 

Ml 

1*1 

4*0 

Akbarpuv M , 

Ml 

1 

92 

- 0*2 

98 

1 

Bhoguipur ... 

Ml 

0*5 

, 17*2 
•• 

04 

181 


* Total 

•M 

18 

12*6 

0*5 

14*8 


Sikandra ... 

*«« 

37 

i 

••• 

BPH 

6*2 

Fengur-Jomna du&b, j 

Biioguipur ,m 

... 

. »•* 

3*9 



Qh&tampur ... 

Ml 

4*9 

1*7 


9*2 


Total 


- 1 .... 

39 

« 

1*1 

2*5 

7*8 

< 

District Total 

•» 

* 

20-6 

war 

4*8 

40*5 


Tire gradual decrease in irrigation from north to south cannot escape notice. 
In the Ganges pargan&hs watdr is at 20 to 25 fqet front the surface; in the control 
tracts, from 25 to 35 feet; in the Jumna parganahs, from 00 to 80 feet, and 
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.irrigation is pr^giieally impossible anti unremunerative,. except* for market 
gardeners. , ... 4 * 

• The Ganges Canal has been elsowbere described. Th*e irrigation during 
the last ten years has been as follows:— • 


Name of 
porgnuah. 


i 

to 

00 

•*6 

• 

ft 

% 

s 

1 

g • 

1-4 

1870-71. 

oS 

• s 

So 

r* 

•i 
*7 

e* 

S3 

H 

!S 

Ss 

H 

i 

’ S3 

H 

• 

* 

£ 

■a 

& 

M 

i 

fH 


Bilbao* 


Rg 

14,872 


H 

10,251 

12,599 

*1&I41 

• 

18.079 

18,795 

W.571 

14,265 

Shiur&jpur 

• • 


83,13d 

33,498 

28,177 

0,487 

28 7 4 

37,124 

40,9 >1 
10,192 

40,444 

11,914 

45,120 


86,465 

jiijintiu 


G.MM 

<>,910 

. 4081 

7,726 

ELftjy 

10,931 

6,862 

JlamUubnd 

« • 

SI 

6,891 

4,0 J 1 


• 3 088 

3 ,ru 

\4 ( ' 1 

6,(520 

6,943 

4,859 

AkUtuput 

• • 

2,380 

2,830 

HI 

6,217 

W-MrOl 

6,707 


• 12,608 

17,987 

19 868 


. 11,923 

Httih-bnlPinpiir, 

4,490 

8,8(<o 

4,298 

2,593 

3,766 


5,167 

5,051 


4,280 

i *ei apur 
Bikunrtra 


} 6,714 

15,287 

5,499 


6,204 

9,255 

16,339 


18,561 

• 18,978 

• 12,828 

BlioKnipur 

* 

»M 

1.075 

3 002 


2,044 

1.744 

4,194 

4,620 

6,464 

4,8 21 



Gbitatupur 

Ml 

60 

• 

1,234 

h 

2,293 

2,084 

2,303 

• 

2,119 

8,844 

m 


11*038 

•• 

5,287 

• 

DlstJ let 

• M 

48,898 

99,203 

80>8ll 

71,552 

05,714 

84,777 

113,105 

184,470 

130,525 

—.JL— 

148,027 

• * 

. 104,225 


Wells are offonr kinds: iBt, entirely of masonry cemented with mortar; 2nd, 

_ „ _ Of brick nnesmented; 3rd, nnbriekod and lined with fascines; 

wells* 9 

4th. half bricked anti* half tmhricked. Tho first elass aro 
' • • 

built as works of charity and ft>r agricultural purposes, where the looseness of 
tho substrata forbids tho construction of uubricked wells. They cost from Rsu 250 
for a two-run well to any snm tho owner may bo. able to spend. The unco- 
menteil brick wolls are usually constructed by cultivators, who often gradually 
brick up the well fr<jm the bottom so far as will prevent the earth falling in from 
the filtration of the water. The nnbriekod os kuolicha well is universal through¬ 
out all but the Jumna parganahs. It is choap m construction (costing only 
from five to twenty rupees), and often lasts for many years with .annual repairs 
and cleaning; kucncha wells have bcon known which have lasted for forty 
years. This is, however, dependent on tho nature of the Bubsoil, which varies 
from pargnnah toparganuh and from village to village, or even from ‘‘Mr” to 
“ hdr” The brushwood binders wjiieh aro coiled round tho u melting” strata 
are made principally of arhar ( Cajams Indians ) stalks. Tho average area irri¬ 
gated from ono run is calculated at about five biswas, one-eighth of an acre: 
and with two runs ^oight biswas njay be watered if the field is not distant from 
the well. The comparative cost of irrigation from 'well and canal is a oonstant 
source Of dispute, and can never be strictly formulated from the numerous anti 
varying factors in the cakmlatiop. On the wholS it would appear that flush irri¬ 
gation is undoubtedly cheaper than well irrigation, and there is also the element of 
“ liberated labour” to be taken into account. For garden crops, however, the 
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superiority of well irrigation is unquestioned. The u dhenkli^ or lever well is used 
in tHe low kaehldtr tracts where water is very near the surface. This-form of 
well has been sufficiently described before. 1 The construction of masonry wells 
by zemindars is not so frequent qs in former days, when good landlords like Mr. 
Maxwell built sthorn in bad as well as in good land. Since the completion of 
settlement more impulse has been given to their construction, but tlio sura to 
be raised for the necetfpary expenditure is a large ^ one for a cultivator, and the 
system of * takdvi olFcrod by Government is unattractive from its complexity. 

The following statement, compiled from tlio settlement records, gives 
details of all wells in the district:— 


* 

• . 1 
f 

t t 

c 

• 4 *r 

* • 

Namepf parganab, 

< 

• 

• 

Number of wells. 

* 

Masonry wells in work. 

Owners of wills 
ta work. 

Average 
depth of 
water. 

9 - 

Masonry. 

9 

■3 

S 

§ 

s 

1 

Q 

o 

55 

Fallen 


I 

• 

ft 

aft 

s 

o 

4-» 

4-» 

a . 
«*a> 

6 
a i 

•w 

CJ 

4 

2 

O 

*8 

« 

Total. 

1 

.a 

r- 

fte 

o 

es 

► 

'3 

9 

V 

Total. 

i 

1 

g 

£ 

mi 

m* 

o> 

k 

3 

♦ 

Silbanr 

i»( 

786 

3,04 3 

1,454 




• 

ISI 

1 

786 

*•* 

•e 

736 

27' 

9' 

Bhiufttjpur 

Ml 

645 

■nc 


89 

rfe 

80 

250 

415 

HZ] 

372 

#75 

22 ' 

i.r 

Jajmau 


1,006 

fj || 

8,064 

62 

64 

122 

443 

C91 

198 


691 

23' 

Itf 

Basfilabad 

Ml 

800 


11,992 

•113 

112 

/ 21 

252 


Tfl 



24' 

n' 

Akbarpur 

sea 

605 

mw. Til 

6 228 

28 


104 

EE 

391 

112 

289 

394 

80' 

13' 

S&rh-Salempur 



5,600 

6,033 

82 


143 

418 

749 

237 

512 

’ 749 

31' 

13' 

Derapur 

MS 

203 

1,472 

■OHiTJi 

1( 

9 

11 

21 

61 

',24 

27 

51 

29' 

10 ' 

Sikandra 

IK 

MMT- 


1,26 

7 

22 

23 


172 

49 

123 

172 

57' 

16' 

Bhognipur 

Ml 


269 

SOS 

fi 

8 

21 

110 

144 

5? 

87 

144 

69' 

16' 

Gh&tampur 

III 

g|g 

1,23’ 

"2,767 

26 

lift 

132 

470 

745 

971 

474 

745 

41' 

92* 

District 

see 

7,3*7 

W,«#8| 

48,211 

ess 

*> 

Ml 

Ml 

4,808 

i 

•#« 

»ee 

4,808 

36' 

13' 


Tanks were constructed at the great famine as works of public utility, 
but have fallen out of rftpair, and have been rarely, if ever, 
used for purposes of irrigation. The village ponds and lakes 
afford irrigation for pne or perhaps two waterings, but the value to be attached 
to this source of irrigation varies of course with the permanence of the supply, 
which fails when most wanted, in insufficient rains. Irrigation from the rivers, 
except the river Isan, ip practiqal’y unknown, though hero and there surplus 
canal water which has been discharged-into the* smaller stroams is made use of. 

' See GaMiUer, IV, 518, and Wtigirfs wemerend mm «*W agriculture <4 
pore district, m, 47. ‘ • 
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The supply, how evsr , is precarious and dependent on* the demands for water 
for the* regular distributaries. . ' 

, The inorease in irrigation within the last forty years is difficult'to calculate. 

The data supplied at the l^pt settlement are manifestly incor¬ 
rect and based on a false principle. Mr. Kose Included in 
his irrigated area all land on the edges of lakes or rivers which might be irriga¬ 
ted,, but which he himself admits aro practically never irrigated. A’comparison 
of the figures of the village records at both settlements gives the following 
result:— 


Increase in irrigation. 



• 

Parganah. 

• 

• 


. ... _ 

.Last srttle- 
ment. 

Present •set¬ 
tlement. 

« 

Increase. 

• 

Bilhaur 

» 


t*l ■ 

mi 

44_ 

• * 89 . 

• * IS 

tfhiurujpur 

• 

in 

• 

• •• 


■•a 

85 # 

cs •• 

*81 

Jnjraau 

• M 


••M f 

• •• 

86 

50 

18* * 

liasulabad 

**• 



• •• 

50 

68 

• 18 

Akbarpur 

• •a 

••a 


• •a 

84 

46 

13 

Serb 

>•« 


# 

• ••• 

94 

1 81 

• 11 

Balompur 

••• 


Ml 


41 

J 51 


Dcrapur 

••a * 

• »M 

• ft* 

«• 

29 

4S 

36 

Ilhnguipur 

• 

••• 

•M 

••a 

• ••• 

6 

8' 

3 

Ghstampur 

Ml 

••• • 

• • • 

* • 

•M 1 

6 

95 

. 17 

—t_ 



• 



. . 

■ r - „ 


The larger proportion of this increase is due to tho introduction of canal 
irrigation. 

Tlio following account of the cultivation of pdn in this district will bo 
of use for comparison with the system pursued in other 
*'4«caLi%&t.on, •districts. Pdn is usually sown on the slope of tho mound 

which is formed by the earth thrown up when excavating a tank. Fresh 
earth is heaped up in the month of Chait (March) and a framework of sentha 
or sarpuf and hanfbus is erected, which protects tho delicate plant daring the 
prevalence of the hot winds. Pdn and jodr are sown*on the same ground in 
alternate years. Tho tender shoots from a growing" plant are laid flat and 
covered with wet earth, then with^grass, over which water is sprinkled four 
times a day. The pdn is planted ra rows (tndndha), and an acre of ground will 
contain fifty rows, each 125 cubits in length and three cubits in breadth, with 
an interval of yne cubit betweenjpach row. Each row ccfhnprises thirty knntrhy 
and each kuntra from oight to nine gdt or beds, and each gat has six dhapia or 
lumps of clay in which the sentha aro inserted and tho plants are sown, two 
'to five being trained yp each sentha. For each row tho following must he 
provided: 125 bambus, fair bundles of gdndar grpss, 1,000 sentha or stalks of 
the n0n} grass and kus frota the jungle far tying the sable* The seedlings cost 
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as follows per dholi: — keeker three Annas, bangla and de*du>ati two annhs, hap&ri 
one anna. Constant labopr is required to rear the plant; it must he watered 
twice every day tilf well grown, but afterwards one watering a day is enough j 
and after the rains every third day; .fifteen gharaa of water per row are given, 
and one man oan only water five rows in the day. Meanwhile plants of the 
pumpkin kind are grown over the framework to keep the interior cool, and 
the betel vines are trailed up the light supports prepared for them. In S&wan, 
Bb&don, and Ku&r the plants are manured with a mixture of fiour ( kanak ) 
and oilcake; this cosfs 10£ anna%per row. In Jeth Dasara/the oldest member 
of the family goes to the middle of the bhit % worships tba deota with a burnt- 
offering of ghi ancf gtir, and picks a dholi (200 leaves), which he distributes to 
his friends, from whom ho receives presents (only the inferior leaves, however, 
are picked .till Kuar Dascra) ; after which the plant is pulled ovory fortnight 
as long as liiero is any* left ; five rows being* left for seedliifgs, which aro 
never touched except near the ground to keep' them clean. 


The earliest’famine of which we bqyo any notice, so far as it affected the pro- 
sent district of Cawnpore, is that of 1782-84, known by th© 

. Hindus as the chdliea, from the year (1840) in which 
it occurred. Though it lasted two years, Mr. Rose thbught that its effects w?re 
not so calamitous, however, as those of the ehaur&nawe (1894 sam.) or famine of 
3 837-38. Ho wrote that u there was not such a total absence of vegetation, and 
therefore cattle lived; and moth, a valuable means of sustenance, was spared to tho 
people.” Colonel Baird Smith, on the other hand, observes : “ Whert recently in 
Cawnpore, I had some conversation regarding it with a very oid-native merchant, 
a man who said he believed he v?as ninety years of age, and was, at any rat?, old 
enough at the time of this famine to have retained some personal recollections 
of it, strengthened, no doubt, afterwards by the traditions relating to it which 
even still linger among the native community. He had recollections also of all 
the other subsequent famines, but among the entire series be rankod that of 
1783 os the most severe, even more so than that of 1837-38, and much more so 
than that of 1860-61. The old man's faodfees seemed scarcely impaired, and 
his benevolence of character was shown by the fact that he was, at tho time X 
saw him, supporting at his sole cost fifty or sixty starving people.” Again, in 
1803-4, famine devastated Cawnpore, but a year after the ceded provinces had 
come under British role, whon a prosperous season had givep an appearance of 
justice to tho crashing revenue demand, enhanoed even beyond the exaggerated 
estimates of the Naw&b’s government. There was a total failure of the kharif * 
and rabi crops; zemindars were absconding, and no offers were for^cnn^ig 
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for the vacant esiaj^*. Revenae wee remitted to the amount of Rs. 4,09,842, 
and advances were made for distribution to the amount of its. 1,St),826. Years 

• m * , . 

elapsed before the district reoovered its normal condition of prosperity, and the 
interval proved one of the most disastrous to,* the old landed proprietary that 
has characterised British Government in any part* of India. She district ynts 
again visited by famine in 1812*13 (1220. fasli), which Mr. Newnham reported 
was more severe even than that of 1803-4, but oxaefc information regarding the 
effect of this famine is wanting. ' . 

In 1833-34 t^ie southern parganahs of th (^district camo within the scope 
Famines of 1838-ai of the famine which devastated 1 Bundelkhand. The kharif 
and 1837 - 38 . was*a total.faiiifre all over .the district. ••In the irrigated 

parganahs along the Ganges the rabi harvest was plentiful, and the, revenue was 
paid without much difficulty. But in Bhognipur and the Jomna division of the 
district both crpps utterly fajled; and in exacting the Government demand, it is 
to be feared that all the profits which tho poor poople had for years past accu¬ 
mulated were forced into the Government treasury. The district had not reco¬ 
vered from tho losses of 1241 faeli when ife was visited by the much more severe 
affliction of tho drought ,of 1245 fa4i. On the 28th Angnst, 1837, Mr. Iloso 
reported that tho rain crop was a failure < cotton, indigo, sugarcane, aqd other 
rent-paying crops yielded nothing ; in Novembers little rain refreshed the jodr 
and bdjra crops in the southern and western parganahs, but in the romaipder of 
tho district the kharif was a total failure. No rain fell to admit of preparing the 
ground for the winter crop, $,nd the country was one barren waste: not a blade 
of grass wns*to be seen ; tho cattle, scantily fed on leaves of trees, died in thou¬ 
sands ; villages word depopulated by famine.and emigration ; immense tracts of 
arable land lay fallow, there being neither men nor cattlo to oultivato it. Relief 
works wore established at which Rs. 44,000 were expended, tak&vi was distributed, 
and Rs. 17,10,97l\>f revenue remitted in 1837 and two following years, whilst a 
further decrease in the revenue of Rs, 1,57,85 was givon*at revision of settlement. 
The parganahs along the Ganges suffered most; the southern parganahs 
had showers in the rainy season, and somo of the kharif escaped, whilst some 
of the rabi in the northern parganahs was saved by irrigation ; and along the 
Jumna, where the ^cultivation is dependent on rain, tho rabi entirely failed. 
Cawnpore escaped^ the famines of 1861 and 1868, an*d is now so exten¬ 
sively protected, with the exception of the Bengur-Jumna du&b, by canal distri¬ 
butaries, which irrigate about one-sixth of the cultivated area, add its external 
communications are so good that no such fearful distress aa devastated the 
country in 1837 ehonld ever again affect it 
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There are no large trd&te of jungle in the district; cultivation has brought 
_ * under the plough the belts of dh4k (BuimJrondomX which 

'harboured robbers and revenue defaulters. Isolated patches 
in Bilhaur, Derapur, and Akbarp ( ur.are all that remain, and these in turn are 
fast disappearing. The district is, however, Veil wooded, as thero are 55,972 
acres under groves of mango, mahuwc^ (chiefly in the southern and drier par- 
ganahs), jd'man, fend other trees, while coppices of nim for rafters and scantlings 
arc to he found in every tillage. The babdl, too, gVows plentifully in the ravines 
of the several rivers, and is occasionally planted by zofniudars, with, however, 

* • C s / 

but littlo advantage to the cultivator. 

The usar plains of the Ganges-Pdndu <fu&b are saturated with impure salts, 


which, attracted to and deposited on the surface by capillary 
action, sterilize the places where most prevalent, and when 
carried by weans df rum ing water to fertile tracts, sterilize tho^so also; wells 
are usually on the odgo of the field which thoynre intended to irrigate, but canal 
distributaries are often at some distance, hence it is not unusual to tako the small 


channels over dear, when the water taking up these highly soluble salts deposits 
thorn on the field so irrigated. The ignorant cultivator immediately attributes the 
defertilization of his land to the character of the canal water rather than to liis 

e 

own carelessness. Mr. Buck in his memorandum on u reh ” has shown* hy 
careful experiment that tho surface salts, are carried off by the drainage of the 
first fall of rain, and that if the cultivator weie to protect his fields by over so 
small a wall, the defertilizing salts could never obtain entrance. This, however, 
from want of knowledge he neglects to do; and whilst on the one hand he may 
be seen making boad year by year against the tlsar by ploughing wider and 
wider into the waste near his fields, on the other hand he lets his field become 
ti&ar for want of a few simple precautions. Tbc defertilizing effects of reh 
may be seen in their worst form in the south of parganah Bilhaur and north¬ 
west of parganah Shiur/ypur, where tho vicious alignment of canal distributaries 
lias caused a serious block to natnral drainage. The waters drained from the 
*3 sar plains, and saturated with “ reh," deposit it where they are hold up by 


H^tariles, and considerable loss has accrued from this cause in villages noar 
dlifr river. The tardi of the same river has fdso suffered from the 
jifc rfL where the natural flow of $s waters iutq the, Ranges 1$|? for 


hhdrimndAeJf»| 
of May ook ike 


obstructed: corapeiw%rio*vhowev 
t the cultivator) in the oWpetftioa 
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in the village of Eamm Mpnr .mounted in one yeaVW Be, 1,400: Similarly 
in the low and already moist soils of tlie kachhar, where c&pal wafer has been 
brought, the excess of saturation has brought to the surface w reh ” ‘ in large 
quantities. Hundreds of acres have been thns ^fertilized, but on tbe represen¬ 
tation of the settlement officer the proximate cause—canal irrigation—has been 
stopped. In the P&ndu-Rind and Rind-Sangur doabs the waste lands are not so 
full of these salts; the only place whepe any injury has been done is in Uraran, 
parganah Akbarpur, and from the same cause, etcossive saturation due to 
obstructed drainage^ m The more correct alignment of osnal distributaries will 
probably effectually prevent *the spread of 11 reh?” and the restoration of natural 
drainage to those tracts whieh have suffered fronj its obstructi<m will in coarse 
of time, it is believed, roraovo the salts, which are only on the surface, and thus 
restore the land to its former fertility. The manufacture of khan (Glauber’s 
salts), shora (saltpetre or nitrate of potash), and sajji (impure carbons#* of soda) 
has been sufficiently described, and.need not be noticed here. 1 

Light soils when poorly cultivated or loft fallow become spontaneously 
covered with lane The seed, is light and is carried about 
by the wind, and where it rests in light friable soils the 
weed spreads rapidly. It occupies thef land for 'periods varying from five 
to twenty years, and dies out of itself, wh^n its roots spreading and inter¬ 
lacing find no further space in which te spread and choke each other and die. 
The only moans of extirpation are to leave the land fallow or to thoroughly 
manuro it, especially with goats’ and sheep’s dung: or as an alternative io the 
latter course to allow cattle to stand and oonstantly dung in the field, when with 
tho trampling of th'e cattle and the heat of the fresh manure the roots dry up. 
The only socret of resistance to the spread of the gross is good cultivation, which 
depends in a great moasure on the density of the population. Bonce we find 
this weed most prevalent in thinly populated tracts, w here the outlands are little 
cared for or cultivated, or where (as occurred in tho mutiny) large tracts are 
thrown out of cultivation for a year or so owing to the desertion of the cultiva- - 
tors. Kdns ,'in short, requires a light friable soil, moisture, and opportunity, for 


where the population is dense it cannot find a footing, much less gain 
There is no traffic in jungle produce in this district. 

The only sribwf injbis district fs an inferior sort af 

t Haswdopur near 
|fab&rfy*pur. The 
* v* *. 
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small native u lakhauri,” 6' x 4 tf x l| w , to the size usually manufactured by the 
Department ofPublio Workjs for all Government buildings, 9'x4£'x8f% day. 
suitable for making good bricks is procurable in most parts of the district, but 
well-shaped and sound bricks art) difficult to get, as the natives will not take the 
trouble to ‘make them carefully. Bricks are, as a rule, slop-moulded on a piece of 
ground cleared for the purpose, and are consequently very rough and irregular. 
Band-moulded bricks made on proper tables are procurable at Cawnpore 
only. . ‘ * 

Timjber for building purposes comes from Bahramgh^t. The average cost 
of ml, which is almost invariably used for the roofs and 
Tlmlm, „ ^ oerg 0 f houses, is frofn Ho. 1-12 to Rs. 2-4 per cubio foot 
in the log, qnd when squared from Rs. 3 to Rs, 4 per enbic foot, according to 
the size of the scantling roquirod. Teak is chiofly used for furniture, and some¬ 
times for 'doors ; it costly about Rs. 3-4 per cubic foot in tho log, and Rs. 5 per 
cubic foot in position. Sim grown in tho district is procurable in tho bazrfr; it 
is chiefly used for inferior furniture, and costs about Rs. 3 per foot, but good 
si 8U, of Which the best furniture is made, comes from Bahramgli&t, and costs 
about Rs. 3-8 .per cubic foot. Mm i-» proourablo in sni^ll quantities, and is chiefly 
used for door-frames by the native 5 *, who say that insects (to not destroy it. * 
BaMl wood is also procurable in considerable quantity, and is chiefly used in the 
construction of native cai t-whools, for winch purpose it an* \vers well, owing to 
its toughness; it is also finable for making charcoal, and is the best wood for 
brick" and lime burning. Tamarind, dh&k, and riyih twn wood are also procur¬ 
able, but are of very little value, and are used for fuel only. 

Stone-lime, as distinguished from kunknr-litno, comofe from, B&nda, and 
is sold at about one rupee a maund. Kunkur-lime 
is procurablo in groat abundance, and is burnt in 
the usual manner with cithor wood or eowdung. Kunkur is procurable all 
over the district, and usually costs Rs. 3 to Rs. .4-8 por 100 cubic feet j the 
higher rate prevails in the city, near which tho quarries are becoming 
exhausted. 


r PART IIIv 

INHABITANTS OF TH| DjjfflftJC T,** ** ^ 

The first authoritative census was take# by Mr. fa 184/, and 

* stand# now as revised during the wkj weaker se&sos^ ;, 
■ of lSfcrdW.' * ga^O'.p iota fcojrtkfionorW»,«81. 

, ' _.*&**< _ tf. 
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There were 918,287 Hindds, of whom 565,249 were agriculturists, and 74,744 
f Muhammadans, of whom 18,211 were agriculturists.. The total density of the 
population was 425 to the square mile. J&jmau parganah 'was the*, as how, 
file most densely populated, the eity population being estimated at 108,796. 
Shiur&jpur, Bilhaur, and S4rh Silempur followed next in order, atfd Sikandra 
had the thinnest population, with a donrily of only 280 to the square mile. 
Mr. Montgomery considered this census to be a very correct one ; but it is 
priJbable that the enumeration of agriculturists was deficient, in Spite of the 
definition bUppliod to th6 enumerators of an agriculturist 11 as a member of 
all families who derived ilioir support or any*part of their income from tho 
cultivation of land, whethei or not thoy conducted the usual agricultural 
operations.” 

The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were ’Bifchiir 
(8,217), Jobajja Mahaiijaij ^Sitfgh (5,087), Sachandi (5,51^* Basdhau 
(5,006), Bhosi (5,170), JBilhaur. (5,045), Akbarpur (0,330), and Cawnporo 
itself. 

The next enumeration took placo ih 1852 under the superintendence of 

C «ua t iasa* * *^ 1 ^ rea *h l “d, who notes llie imperfect record of area 

in,tho pioMous tiensus, based as it was almost entirely 
on the rough native measurement, and not on the professional suney. Tho 
difference in area as gn on m 1852 i^lhonforo considerable, and added to the 
increase and decrease caused by alluvion. and dilution gives a net increase 
of over 7,0p0 acres, distributed as follows. increase by alluvion, 4,699 
acres; doorcase by diluvion, 12,456 aero*: oi a not decreaso of 7,757 acres ; 
increase in area clue to professional sun cy, 19,032 acres; decrease duo to 
tbe same cause, 4,208 acres : showing a net ihcioaao of 14,828 acres. The 
total population numbered 1,174,556 souls, of whom 1,085,132 were Hindus 
(509,811 females), and 89,424 were Musalmaus (^,652 females). Of tho 
Hindus 678,116 were agriculturists (316,720 females), and of tho Musalm&ue 
19,890 were agriculturists (9,732 femalos). As compared with 1847-48 the 
census of 1852 showed an increase of no less than 181,525 within a period 
of five years, at the rate of 18*26 per cent. The increase was eveo)^ 
over all the jparganaha and even ip every village, and the 

*62,539 in 1847*48 to 19%?$* to 1852# 

, Ip ihe lit ^1^8 more than 5,000 inhabitants we lo^a Baa- 

"dMn and find J&troli (^1*8) and Jiamail or ftaghkftf. Bitb# 

f tSpv ' % * 
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The census of ISOS' gave a total population of 1,138,862, with a density 
C«j8u« of 1865 * *$2 to the square mile. The distribution according 

• ' L to age, religion, and occupation may be tabulated fp 

follows* f . 

♦ Statistics of cemus 'of 1865. 


NOt« AGBIori/TUIUL. 





i 1 

I a 


Hindds 

Miwahii ms and 
others 

3gift! IL0 170}^01U7 11« 0.7, to* HSj 6iJ 107,399 77 928 


This enumeration excludes 715 railway employes and 3,250 military 
The towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants include K&shipur, Sachendi, 
Akbarpur, Bilhaur, Bithur, and (Jawnporo city, civil station, and cantonments 
with 113,601 inhabitants 

The census of 1872 gave a total population of 1,155,439, with a density 

of 495 to the square mile Of these 1,065,786 were Hint! us 
Census-of 1872 1 

• and 89,653 were Muhammadans and others. The following 

tables show the population as cl ass i tied, (1) into agriculfurists and those follow¬ 
ing other occupations, (2) into sex, age, and religifcn:— , 

_Jl.) _ \ _ 

Landowner t., I Agncullumts. j Non-ayriculturuU Total. 


Bel igloo. 


Landowner t. 

Male. 

f- 

Female. 

19,207 

1,06k 

• 

* M 

16,427 

1,009 

•« 

Ml 
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This table does not include British soldiers or railway employes 


*** T T — 1 — 

Name of parganah. 

+ * 

# 

4 

Humus 


...... 

McSADMiVR AjrD'OMCtttfl ROOT 

. Humus. 9 

6 

Total, 

* 

Up to IS i/tars, 

Adults. * 

• 

9p to 13 years. 

Adults. 

i 

a 

#5 

i 

« 

Male. 

• 

• 

a 

• 

i? 

rt 

i 

• 

a» 

•a 

a 

£ 

ct 

a 

Ps* 

* 

1 

• 

i 

' i * 

a 

£ 

i 

» 




» • 




t • 

$ 

i) 




Bllhaur 

«ia 

17,970 

14,909 

20,830 

25,464 

1,590 

1,439 

2,587 

2,660 

51,977 

44,468 

Shiuvdjpnr 

ass 

27,116 

23,116" 

45,188 

41,612 

1,638 

952 

9» 

3,7 oa 

1,704 

75,408 

* 

06,384 

JAJmau, inoludiug 

city) 








• 

a 

« : 



1 



89,274 

70,768 

0 321 

6,883 

14,288 


118,723 

122,947 

and cantonments. ) 



• 






9 


• 



• 

• 






o*‘ 

« 


Basdlubad 

• 

19,330 

18,334 

*1,885 

28.278 

sis 

819 

1,660 

1,871 

58,673 

44,883 

84rh Salempur 

as* 

IS,MS 

15,226 

31,121 

30,533 

• 

m 

722 

1,487 

1,241 

51,583 

• 

47,721 

Akbarpnr 

a*s 

• 

• 18,424 

14,619 

38,117 

28,227 

1,187 

968 

8,371 

1,975 

• 

55,882 

85,789 

Dcrapnr 


22,808 

V.930 

40,766 


1,208 

1,040 

2,107 

2,028 

66,949 

56,609 

• 

Bbognipur 

•*» 

17,821 

16,198 

82,812 

• 

S», 773 

1,831 

i 

1,591 

8,177 

3,148 

8*411 

48,710 

GbdUmpur 

•• 

31,635 

18,332 

m ... 

10,618 

87,980 

• 

981 

. 831 1 

1,796 

1,724 

64,933. 

58,807 

„ 

• 

Total 

•as 

• 

309,218 

169,281 

369,044 

324,241 

15,728 

14,270 

31,128 

28,627 

619,118 

636,821 


Thus we have the following distribution of the population: landowners 
3*85; agriculturists 4515; non-agricultural 51*60. But the classification 
adopted by the Settlement department (based on the census figures and 
verified by the settlement staff, but exclusive of the ^purely urban population 
of the city of Cawnpore) was: landowners 34; cultivators 56*7 ; labourer# 
4*45: giving a total of thoso connected with the land of 64*55, and of those 
unconnected with the land of 35*45. , * 

t* The statistics relating to infirmities show that in 1872 amongst the total 
*, • t . .* population of the district there wese 161 insa^ persons 

n , * (34 females)*, or 1*3 per 10,000 of the population ; 105 idiots 

, (31 females 1, or 'l.pfer 10,000 inhabitants; 247 deaf and dumb (73 females), or 
' ‘irl per 10,000; 4252 blind <1^02 finagles), or # 36*7 per 10,000; and, 219 lepttt 
(4»fi*males), or l& pm 10,o0o.. , 
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The statistics. of age oolleeted in 1872 exhibit the following results, 
Ages. • ' . classified according to sex and religions . 



o # * 

• 

& 

Hindit. . 

* 

Mutabntint, 

_1 . 

Total population. * 



« 

1 

mu 


• 

1 


■a 

■ag 

* 

3 


1 




S 


8 

• 

s 


8 


5 


5 


Aces. * 

• 

g 

■h 

a 

0 


§ a 


§ i 


Sg 


g j 


a 

4* 

g> 

5'3 
B*2 

few 

1 

jrcentage 

Hindus. 

< 

• 

tr 

o» 

1 ^ 

®.s 

n 

a 5 

is 

• 

1 

i| 

0 

5 a 

.A 

eS 

a>.§ 

fl 

1*3 
S o» 

if 

i 

*3 

i 

ft 

81 



a 

Jr 

kI 

04 

£ 


0H 

_1 

a 


98 

04 

Up to 1 yea* ... 

21,698 

38 

20,329 

4 1 

1,836 

39 

1,763 

4 1 

28,546 

8*3 

22,10$ 

4*1 

• * 

Between 1 & 6 years, 

68,620 

12*0 

61,593 

12*8 

5,063 

106 

5,269 

124 

73,722 

119 

66,958 

12*4 

Ditto 

.6 & !*« 

70,176 

1C.8 

C2,107 

12*5 

6,810 

1.1*5 

5,30.1 

12*5 

85,525Ll3 8 

67,459 

12*5 

Ditto 

12 & SO „ 

98,36] 

174 

* 

80,693 

16 3 

7,659 

193 

6,899 

l6*2 

107,049' 

17*2 

87.651 

165 

Ditto 

SO & 30 „ 

112,87 b 

19 7 

102,065 

20 6 

9,911 

21*2 

9,155 

21*5 

122,929 

19 8 

111,254 

20*7 

Ditto 

30 & 40 „ 

84,809 

148 

74,188 

150 

7,250‘ 

15 5 

6,426 

151 

92,182 

14*8 

80,686 

15*0 

Ditto 

40 A 60 „ 

58,208 

10 2 

49,667 

10*0 

. 4,624] 

99 

4,177 

9 8 

62,89t 

10*1 

53,876 

100 

Ditto 


32,169 

56 

27,943 

56 

2,607 

5 5 

.2,323 

55 

34,781 

06 

80,270 

,5*6 

Above 

60 if 

15,088 

2-6 

12,919 

2 ti 

1,383 

29 

1,245 

29 

16,488 

2*6 

14,167 

26 


The proportion of Hindu males undor 12 to $he total Hindu population 
is 2 9*6 per cent., and of Hindu females is 283; amongst Mcoalmans the per¬ 
centages are 29'6 and 29*0 respectively. Taking the quinquehnial periods up 
to 15 years of age, or 0 to 5/5 to 10 , and 10 to 15 years, the percentage of 
both sexes to the total population is 14 * 1 , 11 * 6 , and 9*2 respectively ; or taking 
females only, the numbers are 14 * 7,11*3, and 8*2 per cent. Flmales are slightly 
in excess of males in the* first period, and considerably below them in the other 
two. In the third period the males show 10*0 to 8*2 females. Taking the total 
population of the same sex and religion, the proportion of Hindu males of the 
ages of 10 to 13 to all the Hindu males is 5 * 7 , and of Hindu females to all Hindu 
females is only 4*6; whilst Musalm&ns show 5*4 and 4*5 rqupectively. From tipi 
ages of &to 20 the prbportion of Hindu males^the t&jfc of the same serf af$£ 
religion H 15*9 per cent., and of Hindu females is 15*3 fSr cent* fhikt 3fM&” 
mins show 15*3 for both males and females. The 

amongst the Hindu pgp^atum »»$$*$,to 45*4; 4M' ‘ 

others it is 5J*2 to 47*4, ’fNlper^gpge of |h# 
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is 93*8 j of Muhammadans and others 7*8. He explanation cam tie offered, 
or was 'offered, by the Collector of the apparent .retrogression in population. 
Jt is probably due only to more correct enumeration, fdr as cultivation has 
increased, some increase instead of decrease ^in population might have been 

• a 

looked for. > . * 

The records of the census of 1879 give the following distribution of the 

Hindu population amongst the four conventional divi¬ 
sions of caste 


Castes. 


i i *• 

• 

Class. , 

« 

Male. 

• 

* * . 

Female. 

♦ 

Total 1 

• e 

• 

Percentage of 
p tpulation. 

Brahmans »*« ... ... 

EsjpSli ... m ... 

Baniytis ... ... ». 

Other castes • ’«. • v . 

95 800 
54,843 
, 20,408 

*101,183 

87,414 

37 690 
17,045 
351,375 • 

183,304 * 

37,151 
7(f2,o08 i 

17*8 
* 8*7 

. * 35 

’• 70*8 

. 


The Brahmans belong almost entirely to the Kananjiya subdivision, under 
which are enumerated 176,814 persons; the Gaurs, the 
* .next in number, showing only 2,023 souls. Members of 
the JAjhotiyn, S&rasfit, Dakhini, Gajr&ti, Marw&ri, and Ban&dh divisions are also 
found, and have been separately numbered. From a very early time the 
Kanaujiyas have sent out colonics to the neighbouring districts, and the 
Kanaujiya houses of Lakhna and Dhallpnagar in the Etawa district and of 
portions of Eta and Farukjiabad owe tlvur origin to the Cawnpore families* 
Brahmans and Rajppts formerly owned 54*9 per cent, of the entire district, and 
still own 31*5 per cont. Brahmans, too, form one-fifth of the entire cultivating 

population. * t 

The most notable subdivision in this district is the Jaganbansis, who 
own a largo portion of parganahs Gh&tampur and Sfirh 
Jaganbansis of GMtampur, f ormor |y included in parganah Kora Their origin to 

thus described:— 

Deo* Narfty&n Kanaujiya Avasthi was a considerable banker and 
grain seller in JahAnatoad, in parganah Kora, but owned only one small 
^teage near JahAnafciii which he gave in alms to Bhdts. His son Jagas 
FarshAd was attache^® the imperial commissariat, and attained to such 
if flrijm #* thaf Jjut Was tided by a portion of the imperial army .in enforcing 
a |t$d he b^lnfinsttbe Gautama, by which they had mortgaged their estate**, 
Vliiw TroT Sttls lakhs* of ru^s^ft It *«ed hardly* hp fried that vd*Ji wA* 

Rhce hMrfe terirawsfuV ites not f^rateft^ forlorn fa* 

1 * 
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he supplied the entire camp of the emperor with food daring one of Akbar’s 
many 'expeditions into tha Du6b and refused to reoeive any payment < The 
emperor heard of this unusual proceeding, and oalling for the contractor invested^ 
him with the title of Chaudhri of parganah Kora, and directed him to eject the 
Arakbs ; arid in memory of his victory over 'the Gautams, authorized him to 
assume the affix 1 Singh’ and other marks peculiar to Bdjp&ts, such as the form 
of salutation, &e. The family is Btill recorded as proprietors of a large area, 
which in parganah GhAtarapur is being increased by purchase. Other notable 
families of Brahmans aro the Dube Chaudhgp o’f Bitjnir, the Chaubo 
Chaudhris of Majh&wan, the Tiw ttri Ckaudliris of Tirwn, the Tiwaris of Halepur, 
the Tiwdris of Kfeamela, and the Diohits *of IJinarhat* Their importance, 
however, is small, compared both in position and influence with the 
B4jj>dts. 

The pa'pcipal Rfijpui elans found in the district arc tlie Chapdel (14,028), 

• t Gaur (12,175), Chauh&n (j),566), Bais (6,850), Kachhwdhft 

H4jp4t*», (6,211), Gautnm CO,074), Chamar Gaur (4,444), Sengar 

(4,412), Galilot (3,081), Parih&r (2,622), Pan war (2,401), Bhadauriya (2,163), 
Gaharwiir (2,323) ,R&thov (1,733), Turn (1,534;, Sombansi (1,291), and U.jena or 
TJjfayini (1,007). Tho following clans havo less than 1,000 members each:— 
B&chhal, Bisen, Ban6phar,Bli4raddhvaj,Ohandrabrwisi, Dhakara, Diksbit, Donwar, 
Jaiswdr, Janwdr, Jddon, Kacbhaura, Karcbuliya. Raghubansi, Raikw&r, Suraj- 
bansi, Sarwar, Sisodiya, and others not speeified. Taking the Gaurs and Chamar 
Ganrs as one,theynumberl6,619 souls and occupy parganaht- Rjsdlabad, Dorapur, 
and portions of Akbarpur in tho west of tho district. The Chandels cover nearly 
the whole of Shiurajpur and J^jmau, and the Chaulritns oefcur principally in 
Akbarpur, Narwal, and portions of Shiurnjpur and Derapur. Tho Bais and 
Gautams divided S6rli Salempur between them, and the former also hold portions 
of Gh&tampur. Rajpdts still supply thirteen per cent, of the cultivating 
classes, and with Brahmans still hold 31*5 per cent, of the entire area. 

The early history of tho distriot and the history of the principal clans 
and leading families are so intimately connected-with each 
€8> other, that it is more convenient to collect together here 
the scanty traditions regarding their origin preserved by the leading clans of 
the present day, than to separate the differenfcjparts each story according 
to the more oorrect classification which more abundant materials have allowed 
in other district notices. Two of the earlier traditions regarding this distriot 
refer to tha founding of BlUspui lh parganah 8^nndh% andJuKitampur in the 
parganah of the same nans* Borne thousand years ago, so runs the legend, one 
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RAja Min-'Singh, PaijwAr, a KachhwAha Rajput from Nibibgarh in Bundel- 
gtmhhVfthn fmmf- khand, had charge of four tract# \iidkan) in this part-of the 
country—JDeokali in the Etawa district# Raipur in JalaujC, 
A»d BilAspur and ShAhpur in Cawnpore. He # settled in BilAspur and brought 
with him the four castes, Jorha Lodh&s, K&kA PAndes, Kbarana B&niyas, and 
Kulsarisht KAyafchs. The Lodhas, who are still in proprietary possession of BilAf- 
pur, are said to have been servants, and theKay&ths to have been employed in the 
office. The dynasty lasted for nine generations, when.it was terminated by the 
restoration of the Meos to power. In a previous volume 1 it has been shown that 
in very early times \fie country towards GwaKaf was oecifjpied by KachhwAha 
princes, and that numerous colonies were planted by their descendants in the 
neighbouring territories, notably at KachhwAhagarh in Jalaun, whence, later on, 
other colonies set forth to occupy the fertile plains of the Central Duffb.- Thus we 
have KachhwAha colonies in EtAvva on the borders of the Cawnpore district and 
on the opposite side of the Juihna in Bundelkhand. They are sfcilfnumerous in 
Cawnpore, but havo lost nearly all the influence that tradition has assigned to 
them in former times. 4 

The second legend says that one thousand years ago a Dikhit RAjput, 
Dlkhit immigra- named Gbutamdeo, came into the district from Kharagpur 
tio “* and married into a Gantam family, and received from 

his father-in-law, Raja Kikh of Argal, 181 villages of the Meos as dowry. 

We invariably find the Meos named as a tribo in occupation 
of the greater portion of the Central DuAb, and in posses¬ 
sion when tie first great ancl permanent movement of the RAjput clans oow 
occupying this tract* was made. In Cawnpore they are said to have held the 
south-western portion of the district at the time of ^the RAjput immigration, and 
it was on their lands principally that each succeeding wave of invaders settled. 
This brave and turbulent race, their hands against every man, and every man's 
hand against them, were not easily conquered. Tradition preserves accounts of 
unceasing raids on their part, followed by reprisals on the part of the newcomers, 
who not unfrequently secured by treachery what their arms were nnable to 
procure. The earliest tradition regarding the Meos places them at Kumkhi, . 


on the Sengur, in pargaaah Akbarpur, where they were ruled over by a RAja 
Lahria some seven hundred years ago. There is a khera of mound there in the 
ravines.of tbq Sfetjur wfyieh is still known as LahrApur. 2 Another stronghold 
was in Kukehi, another in Rahniapur, whilst in Bhoguipar were established four 
forts—May Apwv(MAwar\ Soi (ShAhpur), Moi (Teonga), and' Umargarb 
■ VGfe&teer, i.l 10, S08 j IT.,*77, • •***»*the Meoa seelittthtScSsBefctee*,^.,***' 

r * % ' 7 ' ' * •!* * * .q 
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(MasduagarV The Meos were attacked by four successive bodies of immi¬ 
grants, the Gaur, Bais, and Chauh&n Rajputs, and the Musalmfin Mughals, 
but still were able to* establish a chaurdsi or group of eighty-four villages on the 
banks of the Jumna, of whioh fourteen villages are in this district in parganah 

Sikandra. The Meos here, as elsewhere, call themselves Edjpdts, and adopt 

p • 

the subdivisional names of Chandelj * Chauhdn, Gantam, Ac. But though 
their origin is lost in obscurity, there is no doubt that they are not true 
Bdjp&ts, by whom they, are utterly despised, And with whom they cannot 
intermarry or eat. They are to tlii> day the most difficult class of proprietors 
to deal with/ always buhindh&ifil with their revenue, anil'in the mutiny pour 
ing out of their .fastnesses on the Jumnn and devastating the surrounding 
country. 

' In the cast of the district, or parganah Barb Salempur, the old occupants 
* , of tlj£ roun(’v are called Arakhs, who divide themselves into 
seven sub-tribes called ArakR, Klmgdr, Khulmnriva, Gwal, 
Bdchar, Ohcbdar, and Adhrij. The Adlmj, who derive their origin from inter¬ 
marriage with a Bnhmau, are the highost in estimation, tiiough all are now 
generally known under the name Khidrnat i} a The Arakhs. have nearl}' entirely 
disappeared, being only found in any number in a hamlet df Birsaul and in 
Majhuwau. The only other trace we have of tho old occupants of the country is 

in the occasional inf ntion of a tribe of robbers under the namo 
Bhy&is 1 in pargnuahs Bilhuur and Rasfilabad, and of Lodhas 
in PrAs in parganah Ghatampur. 

Coming to more historical times, we have* to consider th% immigration 
of the great Rajput clans, of whonf* tjie Chandels have 
always held, and still hold, the most prominent position in 
the district. From two family histories (bansdwali s) obtained by Mr. Wright— 
the one in Persian belonging to the now extinct brnneluof Shinrfijpur, the 
other in Hindi belongirg to tho Saeheudi family—are derived the particulars of 
the history of the Chandols given here. Two other pedigrees—one belonging to 
the Sakrej branch, tbo other to the bard of the Chandols who lives at Kikupur— 
woro also collated by Mr. Wright. The following is the pedigreo of the 
Shiurijpur branch 

1 Mr. Weight identifies this tribe with the Bhihars mentioned bj Elliot {I,!») as being by local 
tradition one of the aboriginal race* of Kohilkhand aiM the Upper Uuib, onH to whom u attribu¬ 
ted some connection with the Bhars, hut is unable to throw any farther light or origin. 
I think, however, they can be identified with the Hiare (.hematites; end from the numerous 
l(x ai traditions collected by me in this notice«f the Etiwa district, there cad be little dc a Hr bat 
that the Bbare on©* rtceuptefl’a cowjidferattje portion of Cawnpore. and plftjbd no jJOinjpjfUnt 
part m its airly history. See Uasetteef, IV,, 3AS. '> T * * * * 
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Pedigree of Shiurdjpur Chan del*. 


% 

• 

Nome. 

• 

Remarks. 

. 

* Name. * 

m 

• 

"" T- —-.. 

Remarks.’ 

• 

1 

Brahma. 


• 45 

Anangpdldeo. 

* 

s 

Atr. 


*6 

Budhpaldco, 


8 

Chandrama. 


47 

Gurupaldeo. 

• m 

4 ■ 

Badh ... 

Pounded the Jhfrn- 

48 

Dhanpaldeo. 




si R4j. 

49 

Sheodattpaldeo. 


0 

Puraruvas ... 

Pounded the Frag 

50 

Hardaltdeo. * 




R4j, 

51 

Kiphdeo rf .. 

Panohdeo, his bro- 

6 

Ayo. 



thbr, founded Kal- 

7 

Nskoh. 

bounded JajmaS 



Id Kankur. Pet* 

8 

Jijhfit , , 


• 

sian manuscript. 

9 

Pur. 

52 

Rifstaideo. 

• 

10 

J&miji. 


53 

B&sopdtdeo. 


11 

Prichinna or Pri- 


54 

Grehandeo 

• 


dhamandeo. 


55 

Bijai&urdeo. 

4 

IS 

Parbir. 

• 

66 

Tiriyagi m ... 

Founded Telinga- 
ua.* Klkrup tfr 

13 

Manuade<f. 

• 



14 

Dhirathdeo. 




manuscript gives 

15 

girbangdeo. 




Abdudh. . 

16 

Sanjaitdeo. 


57 

Oamkbok ... 

Founded Cbanderi 

1? 

Hinjaitdeo. ] 


* 


| Ghattre Har. 

18 

Rudras. I 




Founded Msndrifc. 

19 

Kirtangdeo. • 1 


58 

Sispal 

20 

Sukrdamdeo. 



Slain at the great 

9) 

Ritjujdeo. 

* 

4 


horse sacrifice of 

ss 

Sisasthdeo. 

• 



king Yudhishthir. 

8 if 

Dewaklideo oi 





Pcokhdeo. 


59 

Surajpil 


24 

J&mbdeoor Jait- 


Ml 

Anandpil. 



deo. 


61 

BansipaL 

■ 

26 

Ritpaideo. 


62 

Bijaip&l. 


26 

Ritbharandeo. 

• 

63 

Karnpal. 


27 

Sarm&thardeo. 


64 

Raghupil. 


28 

Dhirtjigi. .. 


65 

Biihrurikh. 


29 

Kritriri deo * 6 r 


66 

Birinjrikh. 



Krityangani, 


67 

Anangrikh. 


80 

Birpatideo. 


68 

fianprisidh. 


81 

Bardhirideo. 


69 

Tipurdeo or Tar- 


32 

Subhdeo. 



purdeo. 


83 

Budhseir. ® 


70 

Chaudrdach o r 


84 

Dharmsdhir. 

Founded Ohandi- 


Chandrbirhm. 


85 

Chaudrapuras or 

71 

Bibrdeo. 



Gaattarbal. 

Chandawai i n 

72 

Kiratdeo. * 



i 

the Dakhtn. Pei- 

73 

liikhbrahm. 

Founded Ratha and 



sian manuscript 

74 

Aiurbrahm ... 


Bi j alsidb or 


1 

Mirnth. 


Singh. 


75 

birkbaribrahm. 


87 

Haraidh. 


76 

Madibrahm. 


88 

Kam&laidh or 


77 

Madanbrahm ... 

Founded Mahoba. 

e y 

KamsidhpiU, 


78 

liatanbrahm. * 


89 

Subansidby 


»0 

Gyauobandr o r i 


40 

. Bapsdhir. 

* „ * 


Manchandf. 


41 

Gunrasdhirdeo. 


86 

Jaijaibrahm. 


, 49 

Surp&ldeo. * 


81 

Bijaibrahm. 


48 

44 

. HarpAldoo, . 

* v 

** * i 

• t * J i 

i 

>Eiratbraknu 

Jf&Uahbrahth. 

* 

£ 
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84 ParmAldeo 


88 Sabhajit 


86 Gyiadeo. 

87 Ghansyamdeo. 

88 Blhrdeo, 

•9 Dahrdeo. 

90 8upd«o ( ■ •’ 

91 • Baadeo. 

98 Khakh^eo. 

88 ftbahdeo. 

94 Jalraj Jeo. , 

91 . Bhiur^deo • 


Remarks. 


1208 A.U. 

Migrated to Ka- 
aan3,12«3 S(Per 
siait manuscript),’ 
1180 S. (Hindi 
manuscript.) 


Bahaldeo 


1 > Uprated tn Shiu- 

iSjpur, 1398 S 
(Persian manu¬ 
script), 1383 8. 
(Hindi manu¬ 
script ) > 

Omitted in Sakrej 
manuscript. 


Nam*. 

97 

Gargajdeo. 

98 

Karchandrdeo. 

99 

■ Udechand. 

100 

Srideo. 

- toi 

Chandrdeo. 

109 

Karan > loo. 

103 

8ainsirchand. 

lot 

Ajafcb&nd. 

105 

Jit Singh. 

106 

KhemkarSr. 

107 

B&mchandr • ,t. 

108. 

Jagatman f 

109 

••• 

no 

Indarjit. 

111 

Zor&war Singh 

119 

Mandhita. 

113 

llindupat 

114 

• Ris&l Singh. 

115 

Shiu Singh , M 

116 

M abend nr Singh. 

117 

Da.a Singh. 

118 

- - t.. 

Sati Parshad. * 


Re mart*. 


Contemporary of 
Akbar 

Ilo, of Jahangir,, 
1640 A.D. 


Contemporary with 
Tiros Shah, 


Dan Singh, after¬ 
wards ltfja. 


Tho Chandels are of the Chaudrnin got, and 'trace their origin through 
Chandra to Brahma, including in their pedigree historic names such as Jijhdt 
and Pur. From Brahma to Sati Parshad, the last Rdja, they number 118 gene¬ 
rations. The Hindi manuscript describes the mystic birth of Chandrabrahm 
Branches of the from the intrigue of Chandru and Himdvati, gWing the date 
Chandels. as K6rtik Badi 4, B. 204. According‘to the promise of 

Lia putative father, Chaudrabyahm established his dynasty utter a series of 
battles waged by countless hosts of horsemen, and paid for by impossible 
treasures, in Chandi-Chandawal in the Dakliin. Ho and his successors are 
credited with universal dtnpire, and with taking tribute from the kings of Rdm 
and Ceylon. He founded Kdlinjar, and cadet branches established themselves 
in the Karnatic in Kalu Kankar, in Mirath, Sambhal, and Kumaun. The 
history of the Chandels, according to local tradition, appears to be really 
divided into the history of the following dynasties* ■ 

(1) the OhAadi-Chaaduwal branch«v 

■* ^ 

<2) the Cbanderi branch founded.by Darakhok; *: 

(3) the Mahoba branch founded bf Madanbrahm; . 

(4) the KanpLbrahch fouywbd by Sabhajlt; and # * 

(5) the.&hiu*£jpur branchby Bhiur&j Singh, 
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One of the most prominent names in the history of the family is that of 
Partnil Deo, the first to abandon the affix or title of Brahm, on the retention 
of which, according to the promise of the illustrious father of the race; depended 
the prosperity and permanence of the dynasty.# Parmfil Deo, in spite of the aid 
of those famous ohamypions Alha and Udal, was defeated by Prijfchir&j Ohanhdn, 
and his fortress Kalinjar was sacked by Kutb-ud-din in 1202, and by snooessine 
emperors, until annexed by Akb&r in 1570. 1 The Persian manuscript gives but 
Saoaaj and Cairn- eight kings of Mahoba, the Hindi Manuscript sixteen. After 
P ore - the utter defeat and loss of their country suffered under 

firahmaditya, son of Parm&l Deo, the whole clan *is said to have migrated to 
Kanauj, which is thns referred to by* the Persian manuscript#<—*“ At this time 
the Gaharw&r Rdja of Kanauj, who was hitherto rich and prosperous, first from 
the defeat he had suffered from R<ii Pithaura, and afterwards from Sbah&b-ud- 
din Ghori, left Jjds home and settled in Benares; then Bebhajffc/by $dVioo of his 
vazirs and kh&dims, established himself in Kaoauj.” The date of this migra¬ 
tion is given by the Persian manuscript as 1223 S., by the Hindi manuscript 
as 1180 S., a discrepancy which will be noticed m the account of the* Farukh- 
abad district. The manuscripts make eight of the line rulers in. Kanauj—Bab 
hajit, Ghansyam Deo, Lahr Deo, Basdeo,Gyas Deo, Bihr Doo, Supdeo, Khtlrh 
Deo* From the last came Deo, who had the foiiowing descendants 


8hrar£j Deo, fouuded Shi art j- 
par. 

Rdfra- 

From this branch descended the 
Bdwat of Ouha, paroanah 
Shiuli. • 


Dhani Deo 

I I ..^ - — 

Pat Deo, founded Paohor. 
Hdteaf 

Ffom this branch descended 
tbc Edna of Sakiej, par- 
ganah Shiuli 


Lag Deo, founded Sapaht 
Jidn 

From this branch descended 
the E&wat of fidwatpur, par- 
ganah Bithur. 


From thence a migration was made to Bddhan, where are the remains 

„ » _ of a large fort, and thence to Shiurajpur, of which the 

go urdjpar. manuBCr |pt gives the following account 

u Shiur&j Deo founded Shiurajpur and called it after his bwn name, so that from 
Kumaun to Karra (in the Allahabad distriot) the whole country of Kanauj was 
in his possession. Since the rale of the Muhammadans had been established now 
for some time, all the B&jas and great men of the country attended the emperor’s 
court, and amongst them Bhiurdj Deo, regarding whom it was ordered that* 
leaving Kanauj, he was to reside in t&ppa RAdhan and Bilhtft, in the parganah of 
Bithur, where is ‘ Slta Rasoi.’ Sluti&j accordingly obeyed the emperor’s order 
and left the fort of K^anauji fie built RAdhan first and lived (here for a time, 
but subsequently removedtoShiarljpur andfofablishc<fT3 fr l t w Iu over file neigh* 

1 A (Nil aeoonnt of the Mahrfb* branch *«£ % legcAds Jbm* flilnArt An IsfibstCtwad in 
Gasetteev, J,, 1% ***, wmw ft fist of names is also firea, for Ktlinjar mAbUfi 
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boaring country. While ho lived in K&naaj he had soldiers, horis and foot, 
numerous as ihe - waves of the sea, so that to enumerate them is impossible.. They 
say that when the RAja went for a short time to Karra, hdrsemen carried to him the 
betel leaf prepared for him daily in his home before the hoar of midday meal.’ 9 

The'Gautams 1 are said to have bestowed on the Obandels the sixty-two 
villages which afterwards formed the. RAja’s taiuka under oar settlements, but 
.there is no mention of this source of the Ch|ndel prosperity in either manuscript. 
It is most probable that like other tribes they were encouraged by grants of 
land from the emperor to expel the turbulent Moos. §J}iurAj Deo was sue- 
,. needed, iwelfth in descent, by RAmohandr, a contemporary 

Later Rajas. 0 f em p eror ^ klmr' who bestowed a mnad upon him. 2 

Jagatman succeeded, and was confirmed in his father's possession by a mnad of 
Abdul&ih IChda, vazir of Jah&ngir. To him suecooded Sabal Singh, who lived 
about 164Q, A.t>.«, and-who obtained sit smiaih dec laring him jamfndAr of his 
talnka. After Raja Sabal Singh came RAjas Indarjit, Zor&war Singh, MandhAta, 
and Hindfipat, the last of whom occupied the gaddi from about 1715 A.D. to 
1757 A.D., and hi whose behalf thore were several sanads of Firoz Shfih and 
Muhammad Shah ; and also two pattaa , one of Gobiryl Rdi Marhatta for 1162 
fasli, the other of JBAla Rdi Marhatta f*r 1163 fasli. ^Hindupat died in 1770 A.D. 
and was succeeded by Irsal ISingh, who died in 1780. His son Shiu Singh*was 
the RAja with whom our first settlements,were made as zamindAr. Shiu Singh 
died-in 1806, and was succeeded by his sou Muhendur Singh, a minor. In 1824 
Muhendur Singh died, and was succeeded by his yricle Dun Singh, who died in 
January, 1832, leaving his son Sati ParshAd, a boy nine years of*age, fated to 
be the last of this long line of ancient nobility. 


1 Beanies’Elliot, I., 116 

a The following is a translation of a sinail granted by the Emperor Akbar to 3Uj& Ram- 
chandra:—“ Bioc’c it has been br< ugUt to our nonce that from tune of old, accmding to immemo¬ 
rial custom, K« 15,000 for support, and one ttnka pet cultivated trigha by right of seigniory from 
the villages of parganah Bitjiur, hnk&r Kanauj by title of aamindari, have been received by my 
good friend K&mchandra Chan del, and that ho is in possession <>f fall enjojinent of that grant and 
fees: be has petitioned our Majesty that an order be passed that the abovomontioned grant and fees, 
by title Of zamfnd&ri from the villages above mentioned, according to former custom, be conti¬ 
nued in his possession and enjoyment from rabi that from year to year, and from harvest to har¬ 
vest, he may enjoy and possess them ; and being a true and loyal servant, may for ever pray for 
our greatness and prospt rity. Be it ordered therefore that all officers and servants, jagirdArin and 
krori&n, now and for ever, obeying this order, and accepting those rights as free, complete, 
and fixed, leave them in his possession, nor change nor alter in any respect, nor interfere in any 
way, nor demand a fresia title. 

95 rijfeyas/ * t 

Rfidhsn ... «• 44 villages Bharbedl •« £ villages. 

Bilh&t 

»•• III at „ Baveli ... * *♦* 1* „ 

Bhalphandi *d 4 t Barua > * 4.’^ » 

8 Of the above, only ttfdham and Barua*re names of tillage*, remainder ate local defi¬ 
nitions of areas now extinct, i , l r * * 

4 " „**,• 
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Sapihi talaka. 


Of the principal branches of the Channel clan shown above, the Pachor 
Ptchor, Bakrej, and branch is extinct and the Sakrej branch practically, so. 

The Onha (NonAri BakAdurpur) talajca consisted origi¬ 
nally of thirty-four villages, ten of which were £eld ns ndnkar , 1 but the privilege 
was resumed by AlmAs Ali KMn, who left only ten villages in the possession 1 of 
the family; theso have now, owing to •sales for arrears of revenue, dwindled 
down to six villages, which “ have only escaped,” says Mr. Buck, u on 
acconhtof their lying in a tract of* which the greater part of the cultivated 
area, consisting of rice "land, wa9 not recorded as cultivated in the village 

99 1 • • 

pOipors* • 

The Sapihitaluka consisted originally of ninoty villages, of # \\ hich forty-eight 
were separated,and the holder with the title of Rawat became 
the founder of the RAwalpur talaka, of which* Randhir 
Singh was the last representative, IIis estate is now in t^e hands of tlje Court of 
Wards for the benefit of a bo/adopted by the widow of his son, who died, a 
week after Randhir Singh. FromIt watpur one descendant separated his-share 
into the KakAdeo estate, consisting of 23 villages. Of the villages remaining with 
the original family o£Sapihi, thirty-seven have gradually been taken up by other 
members of the family and two have been given as pun to Brahmans, Sapihi, 
Gangroli, and Kiratpur are Urn only ones which remain attached to the gaddi: 
and in thoso even under tho English Government, which gives everyone his 
due, the ancestral custom, which ictained the whole in tho name of tho repre¬ 
sentative of the family, has had to give way before the claims of all tho descend¬ 
ants of HlradSiugh to their shares calculated par stirpes Hence the revenues 
of the original asset of the family, Sapihi and Kiratpur, are enjoyed by 
the cadet branch now represented by Shiudm Singh, and those of Gangroli 
by the sons of the lato RAo P&hlwAn Singh, of whom the eldest is a 
lunatic. * 

The original branches held the old parganahs t>f ShinrAjpur, Shifili, 
Sakrej, and Bithdr. The branch that settled in Sachendi 
and overran all the south of parganah JAjmau may be consi¬ 
dered but a renegade one. Of its origin the Persian manuscript gives curiously 
a clearer account than the Hindi manuscript, as follows :—“ They say that Hair 
Singh Deo, son of Karkaj Deo, a brother of Karchand, who lived at BihAri 
(PyAri), on the banks of the Ganges, had a son, Hindu Singh, very strong and 
great, but infamous for his oppression df the raiyats. At that time Baja Indurjifc 
hearing of this was grievously offended. Ope dsyjhat ve^hnan, passiig though 
st Alanjpfr fceriowing tife title of Chaudhri of ptrg&nah ShiAU ih i e, 

» * % It 1 *.*.*"■ * 


Sachendi. 
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Lachhmanpuf Misr4n,.got up it quarrel with the inhabitants, and began to 
oppress them* greatly. The Brahmans complained to the RAja, and set forth all 
the oppression they, had undergone. The Rdja becoming very angry, wrote to 
Hindu Singh, ordering him to lpave his home and seek another country, anH 
warned him that to eat and drink in this country was forbidden him j it were better 
he went elsewhere. He then, with all his belongings, went and settled in tappa 
Sapihi and became the servant of the R&o of Sapihi. At that time fortune so 
favoured Hindu Singh that he rose to great power and built forts in Binaur and 
Sachendi, and established his rule over a large tract *of country, and engaged 
thousands of soldieife, horse «aftd*foot, and obtained.viotoVies in many battles 
waged against him* His fame was noised, abroad, and'he assumed the title of 
Rdja of Sachendi.” From the Hindi manuscript, howover, we obtain the follow¬ 
ing account of the rise of the Sachendi family, which eventually got the posses¬ 
sions of tbp old family temporarily in its grasp :— l< The thirty-fifth was Oargaj 
Deo, who had two sons, Karelian Deo, by a concftbme, and Har Hingh Deo, the 
sister^ sou of the Tilok Chaudi Bais. When Gargaj Deo died Karchan Deo 
and Har j3ingh Deo disputed about the succession, hearing which Tiiok Cliand 
came to the it&ni and desired she would give the rdj to Har Singh Deo. She 
refused, and set Karchan Deo upon Jhe gnddi. Har*Singh Weo left Shiur&j- 
pur, came to Binaur, and founded Harsinghpur ‘and a second gadUU' 1 The 
truth appears to be more with the latter account. Hindu Singh being a 
descendant some generations distant of Harsingh Deo, living in the reigns of 
Indurjit and Hinddpat, and a contemporary of Firoz Shah, “to which R&jast,” says 
tile manuscript, “ Hindu Singh, in spite of his power, never failed is respect, nor 
committed so grave an offonco as that of his son, SambHar Singb.” Hindu 
Singh’s power indeed became so great, and his contumacy so determined, that 
the reigning pmperor got the Bhadauriya Rdj a to attack him and expel him 
the country; the great forts of Binaur and Sachendi being given over to the 
Bhsd&uriyas. Sarabhatf Singh, however, returned eighteen years afterwards 
and recovered the whole of the lost territory. This same Sambhar Singh rose 
to such power that he ousted the young Risil Singh and compelled him to 
leave the country. The usurper then obtained the title-deeds to the greater 


part of the country, aud established a “ garrison iu Shiurftjpnr. With the 
aid, however, of Hawib Najaf Kbin, Miztm of Navfftb Wazir-ul Mam&lik 
Asaf-ud-daula, B4s41 Singh re-established bislmtherity o$fer fhd whole parganah 
ofshiartjpw." 4 ‘ • -V • **“' 

'Vtr *&£•< .fa, uIf 1 . . I Min lll\i I _ . 


twelfth 


#** t# f 
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though not invested with the tdak. Ifis brother Kinnar Singh founded Binaur ; 
a second brother, Garab Deo, settled in Garab in pargahah fiithfir; and a third, 
Barasr&m, in Perajor, in parganah Akbarpur. H indu Singh was sixth in descent 
from Ch&ckak Deo; bis brotbor Jograj settledHin Binanr, and his brother Hirde 
Singh in Panki, all three taking the title of B&ja. The Kijas of* Sacheadi 1 and 
Binaar joined the rebels, and their estates were confiscated and bestowed on 
loyal* subjects. The Raja of.Panki* has kept possession of only half of his 
ancestral estate, and that jialf is almost hopelessly burdened with dobt; but it 
has recently been placed under the charge of the Gourt of Wards with the hope 
of freeing it from the gaasp of the money-lender. Thus of the once vasfcsposses- 
sions ot tho Ghandels covering nearly the four parganahs &&inr£jpur, Bhidli, 
Bithdr, and Jajmau, only 125 entire villages remain, some of which have been 
re-purchased, anc^ shares in others. . * 

Gaur lights claim the next place, and amongst Uhem'the 01famar*Gaur 

• 

^ subdivision of tiie Bharaddhvaj gut, wiio occupy nearly the 

whole of the western portion of tho district and own a larger 
area than even the Chandels, Here they give one out of several explanations of 
their origin current amongst the elan in different parts of these provinces which 
also seems to be the most popular. With many other elans of Rjy puts they trace 
tlieii* origin to Garb Gajni, whence came their founder Raja Prithvi Deo to the 
court of Jaichaud, RAthor of Kanauj, Whose daughter he married, and through 
her received the country around Kalpi and Karra-M&mkpur as dowry. During 
Ms raids on the Meos, Pritlivi*Deo saw and became enamoured of the daughter of 
the Meo ltaja of .Narba Kuser , 1 and in the good old fashion carried her off and 
married her. The Meos dissembled their wrath and invited the Gaurs and their 
principal leaders to a great feast, at which Prithvf Duo and his wives appeared. 
At a preconcerted signal the guests were attacked, and all, except the two iiduis, 
were slain. These both fled, and the Meo Rani took rqfuge with a Brahman, 
and the R&thorin, who was fdt advanced in pregnancy, with a Charn&r; hence the 
distinction between the two great subdivisions of the Bihman-Gaur and Oka- 
mar-Gaur. The latter, however, asserts its superiority as having Rajput blood on 
both Bides in its veins. The other great subdivision is the Bhlt-Gaur, but no 
tradition regarding them appears to exist here. The Chamar-Gaur sometimes 
explain the name*** dh& t& In aufeedtot named R&ja Ohaunhar, or that they 
were called aM i&tf Rage Olitman, or sifter the ohamn which their ancestor 
Waved over bead ill Ml dlfllhfiMj? BanU^Jjut ah that «*t* be 
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said is that the name undoubtedly connects them with the Chamirs, however 
much they inay, wish to disclaim the connection. The G&ura are one of 
the thirty-six royal clans mentioned by Tod; but his list of subdivisions 
is utterly unlike anything obtaining in these provinces; he gives Unt&hir, 
Bilhdla, Tur, ,Diisena, and Budanu, and* notes that, continuous mention 
is made of Gaum in the acoounts pi the wars of the great Chauhdn Pri- 
thvirdj. 

v 

The local tradition goes on to say that the son of the Itathorin was 
. Fathar Deo, svho to avenge his father’s doath set to work to 

Bssfilabad oa ‘ entirely extirpate the Meos. u He had seven sons, of whom 

Bh&tak Deo, the eldest, received forty-two villages and settled in Makrandpur, 
and Dundan* Deo occupied twenty-four villages and mudo Banipdra his head¬ 
quarters. Bachjiraj, the third ^n, obtained twoniy-four villages, of which NAr 
was the ctu6f. These tlifeo pla<v^ are in the* Rus&labad parganah % the other four 
sons fettled in othor pargauuhs of this disttict. Bajan Doo went to Nar in 
Akbavpur, Lt&sik Deo to Jhiujlntk in parganali Marigalpur-Derapur, Bnli'ir Singh 
to Gahloh, and lioshan Doo to B&rliupur, both in Akbarpur. In Ku-ulabad, 
Bachhrij, though not tlie eldest son, received the titlo of Kaja.i Though at first 
his estate included only twenty-four* villages, he gradually extended his rule 
until he gained possession of fifty-six. These were, however, gradually distri¬ 
buted amongst the minor branches of the'Baja's family, ho that at the time of 
the cession to the British Government the Raja himself held only twonty-two 
villages. The junior branches of the family, with the titlo of R6o oj Rawat, held 
smaller estates, five in number. The Salempur Mahera t&hika, held with the 
title of Rao, comprised thirteen villages. The Malg&on taluka, held by its R&o, 
was composed of six villages, including Parjani in parganah Dorapur. The 
Qnjen taluka, consisting of eight villages, the Rasul Rdwatgdon taluka of four 
villages, and the Kaskjpur taluka, lying in parganah Shiurfijpnr, but includ¬ 
ing two villages in Ras&labad, wore all throe 1 hold withont any special 
title. 

Bhatak Deo, the eldest son, as has been observed, did not obtain the title 

Descendants of ^ a * descendant, however, acquired very consider- 
Bbatnk p«6. able estates, and had four sons: Padara, otherwise called 

Surjan Deo, Boni Deo, Sdmil Deo, and Bac|at Deo. Padanj Deo’s chief tillage 
was Makrandpur Mainjari, to which were attached ten other villages. Spnl Deo, 
the second 'Son, obtthe talftka named after MAlkanjwirwi, its principal 
village, with twelve othor^rillage^ His estfte was, W^eVer, subsequently 
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distributed amongst the sous of Padam Deo for* some reason which is 
not known. S&mil Deo obtained the SamAun tali^ka, composed of sik til¬ 
lages j and lastly, Sangal Deo inherited the Iteli ilaka/oonsistfng of .-eight 
tillages. % 

Dund Deo, the second son of Pathar*Deo, had two sons, Ammar and 
Mab&r&j, between whom the Banip&ra* taluka was divided; nine tillages only 
lie in parganah Bastilabad, the remainder being situated in parganaha Akbarpur 
and Derapur. Of the nine in parganah Raadlabad seven fell to the lot of Ammar 
and two to Mah&r&i. * 

In Derapur, Kdsik Deo settled in Jhinjhak with an appanage* of twenty- 
four villages ; his eldest son Bibdeo separated from the family* and obtaining the 
title of R&na settled in B&n, where three generations retained possession, 
after which the seat of authority was moved to Surdsi, where it remained for 
ten generations, when it was transferred to Mangalpi'^by JHAnikcljand, where 
Descendants of BuBik nineteen generations have succeeded to the title. There 
Deo * were nominally twenty-four villages attached‘to this 

title, sevduteon known as Susru (Aurangabad, &c.), seven as Mangalpur. 
The former wero* the. share of two brothers, Sonsdr Chand and Udaiya 
Chand, which £hey took when their brother Bahddur Chand moved to SurAsi. 
The most important representatives of this family are tho Kh&npur Thaknrs, 
sons of one KiunAr Singh who djd good service in the mutiny and was 
given tho confiscated estates of the Nar B&ja. The sons, too, by a system 
of borrowing money to purchase landed property, have acquired very great 
influonce ifc parganahs Rasulabad, Derapur, and Sikandra; but with the 
exception of GyAfT Singh, who has been made an honorary magistrate, have 
not a high reputation, although they have kept in with the authorities by 
judicious expenditure on girls* schools and the like. The family descended 
from Asia Deo, the second son of Rdsik Deo, did not succeed in obtaining any 
position of importance in the district. One descendant indeed, R&m Singh, was 
given the office of Chaudbari in parganah Ghdtampur, where his family still 
own some villages. The third sou of Bdsik Deo, Bhao Singh, was given the 
title of Bawat of Bhindemau with twelve pillages. From (ho fourteenth 
generation there have been two rival claimants to tho title, owing to Tej Singh 
having married twice. The better title, however,, is lhat of the descend¬ 
ant of Gohar Sitjgh, who received the tilah from the head of the family, tho 

* Rd/a of Ndr. But to such a depth of poverty is th is family ^educed tha t 

* the only property now left # to support the? title ’is a plot of about loir 

_ _. * * 4X » * * *> * "V 

acres. 


m 
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Horel X>4o, fourth in desoent from Bacbbrdj, the Rdja of Ndr, was 

BMW of AIMn. « iV6n AikSra “ d e,even 0thOT Till,l 8 e> With ti,la 

*of Rdwat; but the title was * subsequently diverted 

to the representative of another family, and is supported by an allotment of 
five acres in Aikdru. The Gabion estate (24 villages) has entirely changed 
hands; the Bdihipur estate was transferred to Baniyaa, and by them to an 
Agaubotri, from whom it was repurchased by a descendant of the old atook 
who had made some money by farming and selling his produce. The NaViha 
estate was, like so many estates in parganah Akbarpur, fraudulently taken 
possession pf by Khalil Khan, but recovered by the old*family through the 
special commission; it is again, however, parsing out of* their hands. Of the 
large .area originally under the territorial authority of the Gaurs there are 
now in their possession only 75 entire villages and portions of others. The 
fate of fhe Rajaof Is dr is thus described by Mr. Evans:—“At the cession 
Th *K4 B4 * fiarjdo tiingh owned a very large numb'er of villages 

in the parganah; tho revenues imposed on him were 
so excessive that his villages were first farmed, and then sold up for arrears 
of revenue. Reduced to a state of comparative poverty, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that he did not remain faithful to th6 Government in 1857. 
He was hanged and bis estates confiscated. The present representative 
of the family is the son of his younger brother, whose estate was not con¬ 
fiscated.. He owns half in each of four villages which were assessed very lightly 
at last settlement/* To assess them at half assumed assets would have 
involved a very heavy rise; and Mr. Evans therefore, subject to thq sanction of 
Government, proposed a very lenient revenue, such as he could not have recom¬ 
mended under any other circumstances. 

The Gautams are found‘in parganah Sark Salempur, into which they 
spread f rom the pressure of increase of population from 
tl^eir original home at Argal in the Fatehpnr district, 
taming out the Arakhs. The earliest date of their immigration into this dis¬ 
trict is given as only 450 years ago, when Bahrdm Sbdh settled in Biposi, sub¬ 
sequently known as Najafgarh. This estate was lost, but a subsequent immi¬ 
gration led to the founding of % subordinate gaddi, viz*, that of the Edo of 
Chilli (Chirail) with 24 villages. This titi%<*s attached to one person* soon 
became extinct, |#jt Is represented by the «a*p»4bat A *tBUfota of tiria tub- 
tribe retain the distinctive prefix of Edo,, iilfstfrte settlement wan madd in the 
twelve villages near Si$ttp&r, whioji were caM Banpur fro m tba jungle (hots) 
hemg cut bj the settlers. At a later date BahfidB^SingK for fats aid against the 


Gautams. 
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Rehilks, was given 84 villages, and was appointed ami) of a large territory 
extending into Sribah Allahabad. . . 

There are two settlements in this district of Ch&nh&ps of theBacb got t 
• the one in parganah Akbarpnr, the other in tTAjman, 

vbsfflb m a jjp^nch of which emigrated to Narwal ip parganah 

SArh. The older imAiigration is that of.KhemrAj, a soldier of f6rtnne and oadet 
of the Mainpuri family, who for his assistance in subjugating the Mens was 
given 86 villages. Their firsUsettlerfienfc was at MobAna, but the gaddi with the 
title of RAo was afterwards transferred to Seontha. The last holder of the title, 
Bao Firdewan Singh) died recently, after all the* property attached to his rank 
had been stripped from him by iponey-lenders. The Chaub&ns are still a 
strong and fairly prosperous clftn, but their property is being' dissipated by 
mortgages and sales of small shares. The seoond settlement of* ChauhAns is 
that of GhansyAm Singh, who also claimed to be & cadet of the Mainpuri family, 
bat who came after the beginning of the last century inlb this distrtct, where he 
received from Hindu Singh Chandel the charge of 22 villages, principally, wrest¬ 
ed from the G&utams, of which R&meipur and Narwal were the chief. For a short 
time GhansyAm Singh was entrusted with*the collection of revenue amounting to 
Bs. 96,000 a year undGr the emperor, and maintained a standfng force which 
he lodged in 82 forts, traces of many of which may still be seen. At our first 
settlement the then RAja, Sirnet Singh, thought the risk of property under our 
Government not sufficiently alluring,*and refused the settlement, but petitioned 
again at the third settlement, when the collateral branch of N&rwal claimed 
a division aiyl obtained a decree. The title of RAja was also attached to this 
estate. The Ramgipur branch soon lost the whole of their property, and the 
Narwal branch is deeply in debt, bnt still keep their heads above water, chiefly 
through the aid of that “ friend of RAjas,” Chantfe Sidh&ri LAI. The last three 
RAjas, however, having died within a few months of each other, the present 
representative considers it unlucky to assume the title.. 

The origin of the Bais (Bhdradhvaj got) rdjdh&ni in Danndia Khera is 
well known. From thence three waves of emigration 
have settled in this district: (1) at Tilsahri in paiga- 
nsh Sjalempur; (2) at Fatehpur Roshnai in parganah Akbarpnr; (3) at PatAra 
in parganah GhAtampur. The Tilsahri family spread ov^r the entire parganah 
Salempsr and ihto 'dAjmau, et^^g originally 89 villages. The seoond came 
fusder Birmimrad and defeated Gaurs at the old Meo Khera Kaeru 
of Bahoiapvr' in parganah Akbarpnr, land established themselves in twelve 
villages. The meat notable perSba of this branofi is BbupAl Singh of iMhpttr. 


Bais. 
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The lest body of immigrants ejocted a tribe of Kat-baises for recusancy in 
paying their revenue, and took possession of what were nominally twenty* 
four villages, most of which they still retain. 

- The Gah&rw&r dan of the Bh&radhvaj got ooenpy the southern portion 

GaharwSre. * parganah Bilhaur, and the account given of their 

settlement is-as follows:—After the flight of M&nik 
Chand, younger brother of Jaichand R&tfror, Raja of Kanauj, on the defeat of 
the latter at Kanauj and of Manik Chand 1 at Karra Manikpur, his sons made 
their way^ to the Vindhya mountains near Mirzapur, whence one son settled 
in Orchha, and the youngest returned to Aurangpu? Samblii, and ousting 
the Ujena Thafcurs who were in possession,* established a rtfj at Sengb, to 
which were, attached twenty-eight villages (seven across the Ganges), and a 
cadet Branch with the title of R&o at Madura R&i, with seventeen other villages. 
During tflfepoppression^of the Oudh rule the latter branch becasno extinct, and 
only nine villages remained in the hands of the Sengh R&ja. The late R&ja, 
Bhaw&ni Singh, was an adopted heir from that branch of the family which had 
settled across the Gauges, and owing to his lunacy, which threw tho estate into 
the power of his two widows, women of no high moral character, even these 
have been in danger of transfer; but tho estate is .now in charge of the Court 
of Wards, aud may be saved for tho young occupant of the gaddi, Thkht 
Singh. 

The Ujena or Ujayyini Fb'jprtts of tho Sorabansi got carry the date of their 
Ujayyinis A rst settlement back to tho arrival from Ujain of Sursdh Pan- 

wdr by invitation of his relation Jaiehscni of Kanauj, who 
invested him with the title of Raja of the Ujayyinis. Their first establishment 
was at Ankin. Subsequently 4 settlements were made in Mari&ni, Bhituri, and 
Kdknpur in parganah Shiurajpur. Of the villages originally owned by them 
they now hold only two. 

Gahlots of tho Gobhit got occupied the northern portion of parganah 
Bashlabad, adjacent to the Farukhabad district where also 
this tribe held largo tracts of country, whence they had 
expelled the Meos. Mr. Evans gives their history as connected with ibis 
district as follows They tell the same $to$r as is current in tfc^t district, how 
Govind Rio settled under the patronage of Jaichand of Blanauj, and how his 
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territory was divided between the two lines descended frim Xs and*Hamir, two 
brothers} sons of one Kir Singh Bh&n, in the fourth .generati&n from Govind 
Bio. Xs obtained twenty-five and Hamlr thirty-three tillages in-parganah 
fiasdlabad. The descendants of As now holdsio entire village. They have lost 
eleven entire village*, and now hold but portions of the remaining fourteen* 
The other line still have possession of entire villages and portions of five 
others, but have wholly lost tho remaining twenty-three. The Gahlots have 
also preserved their pedigrees. The descendants' of Xs show from sixteen 


to twonty-five generations from Govind Rio, whilo those of Hamir have pedi¬ 
grees giving fifteen to twenty-two generations cfoftrn to the present representa¬ 


tives.” i 


There have been four settlements of Panwars of the Vasisht got in the 
/ . district. Tho one that settled in Bilhaur was subsequently 

PflTlVftTI * • v 

• known by the name of Ujayyinis. •The* story wfins that in 
tho fifteenth century Kuber Singh from Dharanagar in Ujain stopped near the 
Deoj&ni tank at Umargarh (now known as Musinagar in parganah Bhognipur) 
for tho purpose of performing his midday devotions, and being pleased with the 
place, settled tlupre. * The fourth in descent from him, Fulandar Sab, settled in 
Pulandar, where he acquired an estate *of twelve villages. From him two 
branches sprang, one of which obtained the title of Baja of Gilauli from JJawab 
Mnnfr-ud-daula of Luokpow ono hundred and fifty years ago. This family still 
exists, but is roduced to poverty. The Panwars of Katra Makrandpur in par- 
ganah Ghdtampur also dorivq their origin from tho same source. They say that 
Kunwar Bdgdoo of phdranagar, some five hundred years ago, married into the 
family of the KarelTiili Rfija of liainirpur,and was given twelve villages, of which 
four are still iu the possession of the family. 2 A third family settled in Amoii 
in the reign of Akbar, headed by two Risdlddrs, Singh Man and Nar&yan JDis, 
whose troops becoming for some fancied slight to their religion disaffected, were 
transferred to these parts, and camped where there was .good grazing for their 
horsos in Amoii, from which site they populated Dohru and Kohra. The 
three families are entirely separate and have no mutual intercourse of any* 
sort. 


In addition to the above Rajput settlements we have Gikhits in Gh&tam- 

' . * pur, Slsodhiasun Ahrauligliat in parganah Bhognipur, and 

, Janwdrs in Bagdodi Pem and Karsauli (old) in parganah 

1 7h» 'Gahlots turned out the Gaura hi the western V^Ioges Of parnanah BUhaar, 
**here their territory acquired an upenriable nqtarkW, which gave me. Is the wuato 
Tisah or three harvests—kharit, rabi, and plunder. >fiee Gaz, I,, 418. . ' . 
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Bitlihr, and $engars, Bhadauriyas, Karchulis, ParihArs, and Sombanftis also 
scattered over the district 

* + t 

On several occasions Rajput landowners who were behindhand with 
their revenue* have been compelled to embrace Muham- 
' matlanism Thus wp* have the Cliauli&ns of parganah Akbar* 

pur converted by Alamgir, and the Chandols of the same parganah converted 
by the Bangash Nawab of Fkrukhabad. (3ne brduch of the Dikhit family also 
in Gh&lompur is Muhammadan in obedience to the vow of Gh&tamdeo when 
praying for a son at the shriife ofMadar Sbah. The customs of these Nau-mus- 
lims as they arc Qalled are a curious mixture of the ftiudu and Musaltuan, 
as they iutermarry only with Tbakurs similarly circumstanced, maintaining 
the relative precedence of castes as amongst Th&kurs, and being genorally 
called by well krfmyn EJmdu names. But their dead are buried , f they are mar* 
tied by the Kuzi, and they observe Muhammadan customs at birth, marriage, 
and death. They cannot, as a rule, recite the prayers {nanids parhna ), 
but they .perform the orthodox obeisances (iijda). At thu same time they 
worship Chaohak Devi to avert small-pox, and keep up their /rioudly intercourse 
with their old caste brethren in domestic occurrences; eating, *however, sepa¬ 
rately. . * . 

The third great Hindu division is represented principally by the Dhdsar 
(14,124^, Urnniar (7,394,), and AgarwiV (4,868) subdivisions. 
Besides there are the Ajudhiya B&si (1,797^ Jamaniya 
(1,765), Derhummar (1,497), Parwal (1,818), and other «aniuor subdivisions 
regarding whom very little worth recording is really known. The Parw&U or 
Parwars are partly of the Hindu and partly of the Jaina religion. The Dhti- 
sars trace their origin to Dehli, and are widely scattered all over these provinces. 
They are remarkable for taking to the profession of arms, and are found iu 
almost every occupation, in addition to shopkeeping. They derive their name 
from a sacred place named Dh&ai in the Dakhin, which 1 hare not been able to 
identify. The Kasarwdnis are more numerous further south, and are divided 
into three great branches, the Kashmiri, Purbiya, and AilahAbadi. The Uwrnars, 
too, have three divisions, the Til-Ummar, Desh-Ummar, which is usually 
given separately in the census records, and* the Dusre. Much has yet to be 
done before we can attain to an understanding of the subtle differences of * * 
caste, and I would strongly recommend this ttranch of inquiry a» Jftmost 

a virgin field to those who hrfve tint leisure <*ud the taste for At#' prose¬ 
cution. ‘ N * * 


Sauij'oa. 


* n> 
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Other partes. 


The principal of the remaining castes are -shown in the 


• Name of caste. 


Number. 

Name of caste. 

• 

* * • 

Number. 

■ 

Ahfr ... 

HI * 

»•» 

113,058 

9 

Khakrobor Bhang i 

% 

7,184 

Bahelia ... 

III 

••• 

1,896* 


Ml 

••• 

6,637 

Barhai ... 

• M 

«• 

10.851 ' 

Khaltri 

• 

Ml 

3,174 

B&ri 



WH 

Kori ... 

Ml 

Ml 

39,052 

Bhatbhiinja 


«•» ' 

10,604 

. Kuixhat « 

1*1 

Ml 

12,308 

Bhdl ... 


**• 

S,903 

Kurml 

i * <k 

IM 

68,359 

Charaar 


* ... 

122.93a 

Lodha 

• 

• M 


40,783 

l)arzi ... 

...» * 

■a* 

6,068 

Lolifij , 

...» 

Ml 

18,106 

Dhinak... 


r.. 

16,883 

Mfili ... 

MS 


6,239 

Dhobi ... 


• 

11,644 

MalUU 


IK 

11,850 

Dhuna or Kundcra 



. 2,672 

Nurnra 

... * 

« 

IK 

3,294 

Gadariya 


!•« 

42,053 

rfisi * 


IM 

‘ 5,786 

Ilajiam ... 

• •• 


25,516 

Sonar .. 

• a* 

IM 

.7,631 

Hwiw&i ... 



4,107 

Tantoli 

»•» 

Ml 

* 5,015 

Joimhi ... 



6,012 

Teli ... 

IM 

• Ml 

. * 27,443 

Kachlu ... m 

k 

• M 

47*810 

Qoah&m 

•... • 

MS# 

* . »,810 

Kshfir or Dhimar 



16,083 

Ilbar ... 


Ml 

1,948 

Kuln&r ... 

IM 


• 10,002 

Purabia 


Ml 

4,s:o 

K&yath , M 

• •• 

•It 

* 5,169 

Miscellaneous 


■ »* 

18,920 






Total 

set 

* 752 503 
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The Ohamftrs are for the moat part numerous, and indeed form the bulk of 
the labouring population and ton per cent, of the cultivators. 
In the village they are called ydonkdma , and for some 
privileges of the gleartings of (ho harvest field or the swoopings 'of tho 
throsbing-iloor do all tho work of the zamind&r, fetching, carrying, pltfhghing, 
irrigating, 6(p. Jn towns tlifcy are masons, road-paviors, and porters. Content 
w iili the minimum* fif food and clothing, they can hardly as a mass bo said to 
be removed more than one degree from starvation, unless where demand for 
labour, as for lifting oanal water, or in Cawnporo itself as porters, puts them in 
comparatively easjf circumstances. 

Tho Ahirs and Garariyas are pioneers of civilization. Their hamlets are 
A found on tho outskirts of villages whore the neighbouring 

jungle or ravines afford them grazing for their herds. The 
fact that they have a large command of manure enables them to pay better 
rents and raise better crops^thtin their method of cultivation, which is broad and 
careless, would lead one to expect, The AhSr is tie cowherd of his village. 
Non-agriculturists pay an j|s|r ejjfbfc year for a buffalo and four annas 

, for a cow to take them Wil&p fo graze. Ewry day the ywdfa 

milU^buffalo.he* goto a 
Simflwl|Mhe'GarW , rjra gete^twn at 




one w&*y other day for a cow. 
*jot each goat in Id* Jjfurge. 
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Cattle and sheep are sent from Cawnpore to the ravines of the Jumna for 
grazing in the-hot and rainy months, ou payment of a small fee to the zamin- 
dar. 'Here and therp Ahirs have. risen or are rising to the position of pro¬ 
prietors. In the south of Akbarpur, along the banks of the Sengur, they were * 
left, we may* infer, in undisturbed* possession-of that uninviting tract by the 
immigrating hordes of Thakurs. Generally speaking, this class of cultivator 
Is tairly well off and removed from wjint. Ahirs form fourteen per cent, of 
the cultivating community, and (Jp.rariyas five per bent. 

Kurmis aro the backbone of the agricultural community, Sound indus- 
Kurnrfs * trfons cultivators, they work themsclvos with every mem- 
. .ber of their iamilies in the field from morning to night. 
They raise crops even in dry tiacts equal almost to those of irrigated land, and 
pay better -rents than any class except K&obhis ; whilst where irrigation's 
plentiful tbpir cultivation rivals that of the K&chhi, aud they grow vegetables, 
especially the potato, cane, and the finest wheat. The Kurmi thoroughly un¬ 
derstands the value of manure and dresses his entire holding at least every 
third year % Kurmis derive their origip almost universally from Kanauj, aud 
are chiefly located in Bilhaur, along aud to the north pf tho Isau, and in 
Sbiurajpm* to the* north of the Non riv,er ; in Bhognipur along* the north, and 
in Ghatampur in the north-west and south-east. . Tfiey have been proprietors, 
but, except in individual instances, such as, Chiranji Lai of Shinr&jpur, Dcbi 
Din of Bilhaur, and Bihari Lai of Ghdtampur, tlioir ’character makes them 
better Altivators than proprietors. The abovenamad have by money-lending, 
the manufacture of indigo, and loyalty to Government in tho mutiny raisod 
themselves to a very high position amongst proprietors. The Kurmi cultiva¬ 
tor is rarely poor, and generally in comfortable circumstances, and forms oight 
por cent, of the entire class. Of the date of their settlement in Bilhaur 
Mr. Buck says that he is unable to discover any trace, but hd puts it subsequent 
to tho immigrations of tho Thakurs and Maliks, as ho says the tract on the 
banks of tho Isan is such poor dry sandy country that it was along this, and 
especially along tho north bank, that the Kurmis pushed their way, assuming 
the position of proprietors on the poor sandy land, aud supplying the richer 
villages in the dtimat traets with a large number of cultivators. In Ghatampur 
the Chaudhri familyof Baripal have long held a high position for respect¬ 
ability and loyalty. The head of the family feih&ri Singh, was made a taltsild&r 
daring the mutiny, and for his good service was given a valuable est^e in 
parganah Shiur&jpur |fcd invested with powers as u an honorary magistrate. 
The other • settlements bav£ been^mada at various tirao^ Their origin is 
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chiefly .referred back to Kanauj, and the settlers are said to* have found 
their* way to this country with armies to which .they were'attached as 
(ids in the commissariat arrangements. Their importance now,' however, 
is chiefly as agriculturists. Many Kurmis belong to the Jhamaiya sect, the 
local account 1 of which is as follows : “ Some five hundred years Ago, a fakir, 
Shaikh Jbuma, who is also known as Makhdtim Jah&na Jahfin-gasht, attracted 
individuals of several castes, such Baniyas, AhTrs, Kurmis,’ &c.,* as his fol¬ 
lowers ; and as these partook of his food, they we're expelled from their own 
caste and became, fcnown as Jhamaiyas. Many of their customs are more 
nearly connected wi^h those of the Musafmans than with tliose of the 
Hindus. Thus, until about seventy* years ago, they buried’.tlieir dead instead 
of burning them, and to thorn are attributed certain mosques in the 
district. They will not eat food cooked even by Brahmans, and marry‘entirely 
amongst themselves,.having regard only to nearness ofr relationships There is 
a shrine dedicated to ono of their holy men at Maswdnpnr in parganah 
Jiijman, where he is worshipped, more, it is said, with Musalm&n than with 
Hindu observances. Like the Meos of Sikandra, tho Jhamaiyas are very 
reticent as to Jheif religious observances and the origin of- their peculiar 
custuua,” , • 

• Tho Kachhis or Muraos are tho market gardening class. Found wherever 

___ a large amount of available manure or demand for vegofca- 

hies attracts them, they take up the immediate precincts of 
tho village, divide it into mymte holdings, to which they add some outlying land 
for fodder ffir thcir^plough cattle, and afford a ready test of the prosperity of a 
village. They are the first to leave a village when the wells fall in, advances aro 
not forthcoming, or a rack-renting landlord makos the margin of profit on 
thoir never-ceasing industry too narrow to induce thorn to stay. !^ho K&chki 
is rarely rich, but his value as a cultivator always makes him independent of 
season, and he need never starve. In the southern parganahs every landlord 
who has a masonry well trios to induce a Kdchhi family to sottlo, and they now 
form six per cent, of tho cultivating class. 

Lodb&s are chiefly found in parganahs Rasfilabad and Jajniau. They 
^ aro good cultivators* not equal to the Kurmi, though a 

• little better thpn the Ahir and Gararfya. They must have 


LodhaS, 


water, and in canal irrigated tracts therefore will always be able to support 
themselves* They* do not appear as proprietors. „ Though a small share was 
1 settled with them as mnkaddams is ShiUrAjpurj they Vero unable to keep it 
1 For tto erigta ot the sett lb Bt&im, no Qawtteer, IV,, SSQ, 
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Barei. 


K&ya^hs.. 


MallAhs, or Kewats as they are generally called, are found chiefly in the 

’ * villages on the Jumna. Their true occupation is that of boat- 

. Mullahs. . . , ,, , . , 

'men, but urged probably by the pressure of increase^ 
numbers they cultivate largely where found; not well, it is true, but with a 
speciality for growing brinjAls on the sandy banks of the Jnmna. 

The Barei or Tamoli (Barei properly indicates the growor, Tamoli the 
. * seller outlie pdn leaf),, are most numorous in ShiurAjpur. 

As is well known, they are the growers of the indispensable 
pdn loaf ( Piper betel). Some account of the cultivation pf this plant has been 
given on a previous page. ° 4 * 

The oldest family of Kayatbs in the district is that of Teonga in parganah 
K&ya^hs Bhognipur, which dates from the appointment of TAnak 

* € Singh, whose father had been diwan to Baja Lahria tho 

Meo,‘ as manager df thd country won froth tho* Meos by Malik Sadhan, an 
officer of Ala-ud-dm Khilji, five hundred and fifty years ago. His descendant 
Kirat Singh, in the reign of Shdbjabdn, was appointed kanungo and chaudhri of 
the parganah with Akorhi as ndnkdr. 'Bahlol Khan divided the office of kaniingO 
between the tbr^p branches of the family, one of which, \hat* of L&har Mai, 
ejected Gujars from Kandhi and settled there; tho second, originally settling at 
Khartala, removed subsequently to Sathra ; the third is the great TeAnga 
branch, which subsequently divided into rrfiuor branches, Arhariamau, Girdhar- 
pur, ‘ShAhpur, and Khalla, and tbo main branch of which became extinct in 
the mutiny, when its remaining property was confiscated for rebellion- 1 

The KAyaths of GoliAni in parganah Sikaudra datK from the time of 
„ Akbar, who gave them two villages for putting down 

robbefs who infested the country, as well as tho titles of 
chaudhri and kantingo of Biluspur, with the management of fourteen villages, 
which were afterwards settled with them as proprietors. They lost the title 
of chaudhri in the time of Aim As Ali Khan, and say that they lost the office of 
kanlingo for inability to pass an examination in 1846. The KAyaths of 
Derapur were originally kantingos in the reign of Akbar, and acquired large 
property, to which they adtlod considerably in the time of Aim As Ali Kb An, in 
whose office one of th|m was diwAn; at the cession many estates were Battled with 
them as proprietors or farmers. The K&ypfth family of Bhadras in parganah 
Ghatampur was once powerful, and the office of kandngo was their prerogative, 
with Bhadras as ndnidcS Another family which claims the title of has 

t v « ‘ ' ' ■ 

1 The history of Bar Op Singh, the most notorious personage in franUy, Is pyen to the 

Gazetteer uuJicr Tcon»a. ^ " "r 


KAyaths of Goh&ni. 
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* . 
still ft few villages left (Benda, Pdra, &c.); its origin is, however, of recent 

date. ‘ . 

# The Musa!roans number only 89,215 souls (42,560 females), Or 7*0 per 
, cent, of the entire population. They are distributed 

* . amongst Shaikhs (6^,797), Sayyids (4951), Mughals 

(1,631), Pathdns (16,801), and others unbiassed. They form but a small propor¬ 
tion pf the agricultural body and pro the worst/ cultivator's in the district. 
Villages in which Musalm&ns are most numerous can easily be recognized by 
the wretched crops,§nd "the unchecked growtji of the jupgle products, k&nt, 
khu8f and jdra. Theijp are, however, individuals who are large landed pro¬ 
prietors and whose families chiefly Sate from tjhe time whfin Oudh was an 
independent kingdom, and it was thought wise to invest in land in the British 
provinces as a refuge in time of need. The older families are, however,‘decay- 

M 

ing, as might he expected whegre no check is placed on population, #&d apathy, 
if not actual hatred, forbids the ypunger members from joining in the struggle 
for life into which other olasses now freely plunge. The Musalmftns aTe found 
at the head of society, as well as amongst the lowest dregs of the population. 
The educated an^ wdl-tordo are true gentlemen, whilst the lower-classes surpass 
in vileness the scum of a Jjevanfcine city. Hindus never deseend to such a 
depth of physical and moral degradation as is to be found amongst the lowest 
class Musalin&ns in Oawnpore city. Although idle entire district has been sub¬ 
jected in turn to the various dynasties which ruled at Dehli, there have been 
few settlements of Musalmdps. The principal family is that of Bdrah in par- 
ganah Akbaifmr, wljich ascribes its origin to one Kutb Beg, a soldier of fortune, 
who came here in 1150 A.D. to chastise the Meos, and received a grant of 
sixteen villages in reward for his services. Hia descendants attained to con¬ 
siderable influence Jn the last centnry under the Oudh governor, Alra&s Ali 
Khan, aud their position in the parganah, or one may say in the district, was the 
cause of much of the injury, done to the old proprietors .at our first settlements 
after the cession. Another family dating from the time of ShaMb-ud-din 
Ghori settlod at Bewain Bhojpur, where they occupied ten villages. 

The Pathdns of Perapur trace their origin to Khudaddd KMn, an officer 
in Akhar’s army, placed there to keep order in the district, and who was given 
a chaurdsi or eighty-four Villages pad the title of ohaudhrf. Little of the pro¬ 
perty is left in the family, which ft’poor and decaying.^ 

Of the purely urban population the most notable are the descendants 
' of Meturaact-daulab, known* also as Aga Mir, minister of 

«aslr-ud-din Haidar, king of Oudh, who losing Ids post 


Oudh minister. 
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retired in 1830 A.D. to-Oawnpore with that portion of the interest of .the loan 
of one krore of rupees lent by Ghazi-ud-din Haidar to the East India Company 
tvhich had been assigned to him as follows, 


Molnmad-daulah ... .!. ... 

Nnwab Balm Begam, his wife (M ^ «•• 

Nawab Aliya Begam, hhAanRhter * ... 

Nawa*b Amfu-ud-d&ulah, Ws eldest son 


Rs. 

so ,000 
8,000 
1,000 
8,000 - 


He settled himself finally in Gwaltoli, and on his death in 1833 A.D, tho 
pension was nllolte4 as follows*— • * 


Amia-ad-dau^h, whose sons now lire in Lutknow ... 

•Naw&b Nizaoi-ud-daulah Ml Ml 

NawSb Bakir Ali Khan III M* Ml <•» 

Raw&b Muhammad Ali Kh&n, known as the Nanhe (or little) Nawfib 
■ Nawi^Dalah Sahib^n son-in-law • Ml ^ Ml 


Bs. 

6.500 

4.500 
4,500 
4,500 
8,000 


Of tho first four, Nizam-ud-daulah has sunk into great poverty through 
lavish expenditure. Bakir Ali died in 1874, leaving two sons, Sayyid Ali KMn 
and J&fir Ali Khan. The father was a careful man and loft his sons well oft, 
but they have .'commenced the life of spendthrifts. Tbe N5,nh<4 Naw&b became 
notorious in tho mutiny when tho Mifhammadan seption of tho rebels wishod 
to make him king in opposition to the N4na. His house was looted and hiifisolf 
made .a prisoner for some days by the Nana, but,ho would appear (under 
compulsion, his friends say) to have taken an active part in the siego of tho 
entrenchments, commanding a battery and firing jyith his own hands tho shot 
that lit the thatched roof of the contre barrack. Though ejeared by a court of 
enquiry, ho left for Mekka in 1861, where he died, and his house has since been 
bought by Giir ParsMd. 

The descendants of the notorious Diwan Nasir Ali alsoyeside in Oawnpore, 

Descendants ol Nisir where he built a very fine house with halls, fountains, &c., 
Ali. nov? falling into decay; through their spendthrift habits and 

disgraceful neglect, the fine estate which they acquired at so nominal a price 
is passing away to their creditors. 

The native Christian population given in the census returns includes the 


Native Christians. 


children in the orphanage at Guteha, near Oawnpore, 
belonging to the Society *for the Propagation of the Gospel 


in Foreign Parts. The, Society has a church and four schools in Oawnpore, 


and maintains two missionaries, priests of tho Ohurch of England, and 
twenty-eight teachers. Among its disciples it nunfbers 149 adults and 38 
children. 1 ’* 
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There is a considerable European and Eurasian population in *Oawnpore. 

_ , ■ ... The former comprises the official staff, professional men, 

Others than Asiatics. r • r 


merchants, bankers, mill, managers, Jkc. The* latter,‘‘ 
olorks in the Government and other offices, and pumbers whose employment is 
unascorfcainable, and whose very existence is unknown to others than the minis¬ 
ter of religion and the doctor. They chiefly profess othor tenets than those of 
the Church of England. With one exception, neither class owns landod pro¬ 
perty in the district, though in •pre-mutiny days large- estates wore held by 
Messrs. Maxwell, Vincent, and others, indigo-planters in the palmy days of 
that occupation. " * * * * 

It is said there are one hundred members of the Wahabi sect o'f Musalmans 
in Cawnporo, but whether amongst them aro included, the 
sympathisers vi itli the seot, or those only, who practise 
the precepts of the founder, I have no means of ascertaining. There are no 
other conspicuous sects of Muhammadans in the district which fairly represent 
the ordinary proportion between the great Shiah and Sunni divisions common to 
all Upper India. There are some forty followers ot the Brahmo-Sam&J’, nearly 
all of whom are. natives* of Bengal. The system does notseom'to commend 
itself to the natives of these provinces. * 


Religion. 


*As elsewhere, Vishnu and Shiva are under various names and incarnations 
The oults of Brah- the gods chiefly worshipped by Hindus It is ustial to 
ma * assert that the third member of the Hindu trinity, Brahma, 

has no votaries; and if this* means that no temples or adorors aro now 
dedicated solely to Jfis worship, tho statement is true. But that his worship 
is not extinct this district affords a proof. The god is said to have cele¬ 
brated his completion of creation by a horse-sacrifice at tho Brahm&vartta 
ghit of Bithfir. A rfttil of his shoo is still embedded in one of the steps of the 
landing-place, and is still tho object of devout homage; while as winter returns 
the sacred place becomes tho scone of a fair whero worship and wares, bathing 
and bartering, aro strangely mixed. 1 


Some of the principal Vaishnava sects, as, for instance, tho followers of 
Bamanand and Kabir, have been already described. 2 The 

HU. 

. subjoot will b<j continued here with dome account of the 
D&du Panthis; but it should be borne in mind that the tenets of such sects are 
“ caviare to the general,” and that the ordinary Hindu, as becomes a person 

* Wilson's Religious sects of the Hindus, edited toy Rost, Vol. 1., p. is. The fair is 
held on the full moon of Agban (Noren^er, December). 9 See Gazetteer, IY* *90,569. 
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who can neither read nor write, is content with a more superstitious and loss 
philosophical form of faith. 

* • The Dadn Pan this are the followers of Dalii, a saint who flourished 

« 

D'du Tan till* about the beginning of the seventeenth century. He is 

' * r said to have been the sixth in descent from Ramin and, 

and fifth from Kabir. A cotton-cleaner (dhuniya) by hereditary calling, he 
was born* at Ahmadabadyn Gujarat, and for some time practised the t trade 
of his fathers. But a voiev from heaven admonished him to adopt a religious 
life, and turningherfnifc, lie retired to the hills of Ajinter, where he disappeared 
or, according to his followers, was absorbed into*tbe # deity. D&iu Pan this 
are most numerous in Rftjputina. They rtninfain a friendly intercourse with 
the followers of Kabir; and indeed many of the Kabir writings have been 
inserted in tbo Bhdsha scriptures, which contain tho teachings of their Tsect. 
Their liturgy is' extremely simple, being, confinod to a repetition of the name 
of RAma, an incarnation of Vishnu. 1 The # D;Hu Pan this are sevoroly icono¬ 
clastic, and reject not only images, but even temples. Thoy have no peculiar 
frontal mark, but carry a rosary, and when thoy wear any head-dress at all, 
are distinguished by a kind of skull-cap, which each mun manufacture'* for 
himself. Their dead are burnt at dawn, but some ascetic member? of tho 

a 

fraternity direct that their bodies shall be exposed in a wilderness, to bo 
devoured by birds and beasts of prey.. The latter proceeding is somewhat 
analogous to the Parsi practico, and is defended by the aigmnont that tho fire 
of a pile is apt to destroy inscot life, a proposition which in the case of the 
dirtier brothers has undoubtedly a good doal of truth. Like some other Hindu 
sects, the D&du Pantins are divided into throe principal ‘classes—the ascetic 
( virakta ), military (ndga ), and civilian (vistardhdri). Tho first class go bare¬ 
headed, limiting their clothing to one garment, and their furniture to one water- 
pot ; the second make good soldiers, aud are largoly employed in that capacity 
by the princes of Rajputdna ; and the third adopt tho vocations and habits of 


ordinary life. 

The Bab&lalis resemble D&lu Pantins in being followers of a southern 
Other sects. The saint, and in maintaining some outward show of Vaish- 
BAhAlAHa. nava ceremonial. They profess veneration for R&raa, and 

streak their forehead8^with the white earth known as gopiphandana , But they 
are in reality worshippers of one God, the Omnipotent Being of ail roli- 
gions ; and in their faith tko Ved&nta school of Hindu’ philosophy blends its 

1 Tals process is called ><*/l Sec Wttcdn’s ftsHfeftus* Scot* (p-104), a work upon 
xrhich these sketches are mainly based. . > a, 
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doctrines with the transcendental teachings of the .Muslim Sufis. Their 
prophet B£b&htl, a member of tbeKahatriya or military caste, was bom in MUwa 
during the reign of Jahangir (1605-1627 ). One day a holy njan named Cbetana 
Swdmi came to his door, and begging for alms, roceived from BabdUl some 
raw rice, and wood whorowitb to cook it. Confining the fire between his feet 
as within a grate, and supporting the jcooking-pan on his insteps, Chctana 
proceeded to boil the grain. His host* observed .foil astonishment that his 
feet were unscorchod by tho fire, anc! prostrated hifisolf with roverence before 
so miracle-working a man., Chetana now gave BtMlal a grain of the boiled rice, 
and immediately after eating it the lattor found* the schelho of the universe 
unfolded before his dazzled mind. Thus inspired, BabdUl obtiynod the power of 
working miracles and became the'founder of a sect. * Settling after some wander- 
ings.uear Sirhind, he made in 1649 the acquaintance of prince Dara SJiikob, 
oldest son of Shahjahdn (1627-1658) and a Persian worjt called tlm $fndir-un- 
nikdt reports their dialogues on'tlie duties of ascetic life. * . ■ 

While agreeing with tho Bdtf&laLU in their Unitarian leanings, tho Sadhs 
differ from that soct by renouncing evon the semblance 
S&dhs. ^ homage to Vishnu. R&dhs worship one immortal Crea¬ 

tor, and but for the fact that they acknow ledge the transient existence of in¬ 
ferior deities, and hope by th&r devotions to obtain liberation from life on earth, 
could hardly be considered Hindis at all. From the title they bestow on tho 
deity, satndm or the true name, they are sometimes called Satnamfs; biit this 
is also, the name of a separate though kindred sect.' To their own appellation 
Sddb, which pioans pure or'Puritan, they deem them*elvcs ontitled by tho 
superior purity of thoir observances. The creod was originated in 1 658 by one 
Birbh&n, an inhabitant of Brijbasir near "Ndmaul. lie professed to derive his 
knowledge from the Sat Guru , £.<?., the true instructor, otherwise referred to 
as the Mdlik ka hitkm, or personified word of God. The injunctions of his 
superhuman teacher, which were communicated in detached Hindi stanzas 
like those of Kabir, have in a primer (Adi Upadesh) of the sect been codified 
into twelve. commandments, and a few extracts will suffice to show that the 
compiler of this tract, if not BirbMn himself, was probably acquainted with 
the Jewish and Christian Decalogue 

« i. Acknowledge but one God who can make and destroy llioe j to whom there is none 
superior, and to wfiom alone therefore Worship la doe, not to earth, nor stone, nor metal, nor 
wood nor trees, n«r any created thing. A Bow not down thy head in the presence of idole. 

' „ 8< not either wfalth or land, or beasts, or pasture. 5. Never covet anything. 

« 9 , Take no life awa& n«r give damnatory evidence * 

« 10 Ut a man wed one wife, and a woman one husband,” 
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The •Sadh** belong mostly to the lower classes, and are to bo found 
throughout 'the North-VVest Provinces. They have no temples, but assembling 
together-at stated periods in a house set apart for the purpose spend the day, 
men, and women together, in general conversation. A common supper in t£e 
evening is followed by recitations from the psalms of BirbMn, Kabir, D&du, 
or similar teachers. • 

The occupations of non-agricultara] classes are shown as foliowsan the 

Oecttf atione *f non-agn- census returns of 1872. The whole population was 
cultural classes. diyided into six classes, tho foustli of which related to 

the agricultural class. The first, or professional class, embraces all Govern¬ 
ment servants and persons following tho loarned professions, literature, tho arts 
and.sciences, and numbered 1,864 male adults (above fifteen years of ago), 
amongst wbom.are included 92 purohits or family priests, 143 pandits, aud 558 
musicians,*&c. The second class numbers 50,510 members, ahd comprised all 
males engaged in domestic service, sucli as washermen (3,928), personal sorvants 
(38,153), water-carriers (361), harbors (7,325), sweepers (356), and innkeepers 
(353). The third class represents‘commerce, and numbered 11,537 males, 
amongst whom arc all persons who huy or soil, keep or lend money and goods 
of various kinds, as shopkeepers (1,008), money-lenders (412), bankets (95), and 
brokers (521) ; and all persons engaged in the‘conveyance of men and animals 
or goods, as pack carriers (15), ekka and cart drivers (2,421), &c. The fifth 
class, containing 63,128 members, includes all persons engaged in the industrial 
arts and mechanics, such as painters (303), saddlers (128;, stool-makers (179), 
masons (212), and carpenters (3,136) ; those engaged-in the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, weavers (10,176), tailors (3,597), and cotton cleaners (563); and 
those engaged in preparing articles of food and drink, as grain-parohers (2,289), 
and confectioners (1,090), as well as dealers in animal, vegetable, or minoral sub¬ 
stances, as tanners (1,055), oil-sellers (2,556), oil-makers (1,254). The sixth 
class contains 83,591 members, including labourers (73,821), beggars (C,S98), 
and 3,295 persons supported by the community and of no specified occupation. 
Mr. Wright considers the details of the census returns of 1872 to be erroneous 
in the classification adopted, but I think they may be accepted as a whole as 
the best estimate we possess of the relative importance and numbers of the two 
great classes of agriculturists and non-agriculturists. * 

The following statement gives the number of enclosures and houses built 
* with skilled and unskilled Jaipur frofcfthe census of 
1872 


Habitation*. 
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189,190 

66,758 

915,473 

379,988 


Hie percentage of inhabitants of the houses of the better sort on the total 
population is 2 * The average number of enclosures per square mile is 78, 

and of persons per enolosn^o is 6, whilst the average number of houses per 
square mile is 116, and of persons per house is 4*2. The houses of tho Iowor 
classes are generally built of clay,* laid on when moist in row after row. 
It is then allowed to dry and is roofod in with grass or earth. The ymtlar 
and tini grasses which arc fqund in jhils are generally used, as the kdns rofcb 
quickly whdti expogpd to moisture. When an earthen roof is made the rafters 
are usually of n/tn, as bambus are expensive, and over them are placed bundles of 
stalks of tho arhar or of the oastor-boan plant, on which tho earth is placed and 
beaten down with yooden mallets. Tiled roofs are uncommon in tho village, 
though common in towns and in Cawnporo city itself; thatched roofs have now 
beon prohibited, and 1 the eldest inhabitant’ is fond of relating how such and 
such a Collector Sahib converted thatehod into tiled roofs, ondiug with a descrip¬ 
tion of the’latter giving way to “ pukka ” roofs under tho vigorous administra¬ 
tion of Mr. W. Halsey. The better classes iu tho villages build their houses of 
suu-driod bricks, roofod with a terrace of clay, and sometimes containing an 
upper room. Brick houses occur^cbiefly in town*, and arfi generally constructed 
of kiln-made bricks set in clay, with an outward coat of mortar made up of 
lime and pounced brick plaster as a protection from tho weather. Houses of 
two or throe stories bnilivtn thi# way aye not uncommon. Houses inhabited bv 
■ natives am usually built round an inner court, on to which tho doors and 
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windows, where. there are any, generally open. In large houses windows are 

often found in the upper stories which open outwards, as at such a height front 
the ground the rooms are not overlooked from elsewhere. , 

(There are three well knowi\ temples or maodirs in this district, one at 
Temples * Banipdra Mahi'uaj in the Rasulabad parganah, dedicated to 
Mahaddto and the l ites of Shiva. On the 14th day of the 
dark half of the month of Pltagun, corresponding $o the month of February; and 
called Shiurdtri, a religious gathering or meld lasting fifteen days takes jfeoe at 
this templo, where oome trafli* is done by pedlars and shopkeepers from the 
country round: The temple is of great agje and is reckoned among the pard¬ 
chini .or most ancient buildings. The image m the temple is believed by the 
Hindus to have been placed there by Bandsur, a B&kshasa, who flourished in 
the tretd yug or,third cycle of their mythology. Another temple, Kberostur, 
in Cliliatarpnr, a villagS half a mile from the Ganges and 1| miletfrom the town 
of Shiurajpur, is also dedicated to Mahddeo,«aud n religious gathering in con¬ 
nection with the Shiurdtri festival takes plaeo tlierc also in Phagun. This templo 
is also styled pardchini. The country people believe that although the temple 
be swept out at night and the door looked, when it is-opdned Jin the morning 
rice or flowers are found to have boon placed before the image in a miraculous 
manner. A third temple, also styled pardchini, exists in the villag6 of 
Nigohi, in parganah Bhognipur, on the banks of the river Sengvv, called Durbiisha 
Rikb, from a fakir who flourished in the dwdpar yug. A tradition connects the 
fakir with Sri Krishna, whose death is believed to have been the result of a curse 
bestowed on him by the fakir. A fair is held at this templo .on thc'fnll moon of 
the month of Kdrtik, corresponding to November. A very old temple may also 
be seen at Bhadwdra in pargahah Ghdtampur. In the same parganah and close 
to the principal town is the handsome math built by the G#>shdin Bdibhadrgir. 
At a distance its pinnacles appearing above the surrounding trees call up some 
remembrance of a cathodral spire, and form a pietbresquo feature in the land¬ 
scape. The income of the village of Nardyanpur, held revenue-free for that 
purpose, is devoted to its repair. 

At Makanpur there is a ‘dargdh’ within which is the tomb of the saint 
Badr-ud-din Shdh Maddr, and a mosque built by the Emperor Alamgir. The saint 
replied from his tomb to the emporor’s greeting, and rejected his offer of a 
marble tomb as he stated himself to be alive. The tradition that the saint is 
alive in his tomb is prol&bly much older than Adaftgir’s toe, 1 In Gajner 
there is a mosque built in membry of to gre& *8ayfSd Sal dr Xtasiud Ghdzi, 

i Am further Beamcs’ KIMot, £ v 247/. v .»/ .* 
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Regarding whom so little is known by bis worshippers 'that they jsay he lived 

but three hundred years ago, that he was au ascetic at whose arrival in Gainer 
# withered plpal tree burst out into leaf, 1 and that his disciples buried his body 
at this place and erected the mosque. A fair is held here on the first Saturday 
iu Jeth, at which cattle are collected in large quantities for sale. At JMAwar, 
where the Kalpi road crosses the Sengtir, is a somSwhat famous ‘ dargdh* for 
the support of which the estate was formerly hdd revenue-free. * It has now- 
been tssessed to revenue, and the building is kept in repair only by the offer¬ 
ings of the faithful* • * *, t • . 

Questions and disputes of a domestic nature or affecting the social 
arrangements of classes and castes, disputes regarding 
petty debts or the occupancy of lands for tillage, are 
adjudicated on by panchayats. A mukhia or chaudhri, as, a representative 

man, is generally appointed by the chief persons of ea£h trade, clftss, or caste 

* 

residing in a town or clustot of tillages. These men assemble a panch&yat of 
the brotherhood when any such question comes before them for decision. An 
authority to inflict fines by compelling a* delinquent to spend a sum* of money 
on feeding his brotherhood is conceded to them. They decide with the help of a 
panchayat when'a man should be puf out of caste, and the terms of his 
re-hdmission. Among the loWer classes those mnkhias or ehaudhris have great 
authority. In India the social life of individuals is very interdependent. The 
conditions of society at some time or another frequently bring the domestic 
concerns of every man into*nnavoidal>le contrast with those of his neighbour. 
Tho exclusiveness and privacy of individual life as it exists in Europe is not 
known among tho Hindus, and it follows that the lower a man of respectability 
is in the social scale, the less is he able to set the good opinion of his neigh¬ 
bours at defiance, and the more amenable be becomes to the authority of the 
panch&yat. The better class of people being independent in their means are 
beyond the reach of this *10506000, and are able to indulge in the luxury of 
litigation for the settlement of their disputes. Every trade has also its chau¬ 
dhri, who ‘takes a small fee on all business or bargains contracted with his* 
assistance. His position is voluntarily conceded, and as the use of the office, 
under existing circumstances, is often merely nominal, it may bo regarded as 
the relic of a stsffce of society similar to that of the middle ages in Europe, when 
the members of each found their best protection in uniting into one body 
under the management <4&’guild with recognized office-bearers to support their 
interests a^ai^Wttacks Trom d\ qua*|ere. * , 

For an account of SaJir see Gazetteer, !!,„ 77 , 
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■The following statement gives the educational statistics of the district 
. Education. • from the earliest records available :— 


• 

• 

1860*51, 

• 

• 

1860-61. 

• 

I 

4 : 

fl 

1 

i : 


Class of school. 

1 

*8 

R! 

(m 1 
0 . 
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t 
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A* 
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1 
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1 

1 

1 
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X 

Cost. 

f Zila (superior!. 


•M 

Bb. j 
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•H 
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Govern- 'iTabsUi ... 




11 

603 

2,711 

meat. ) HalkAbandi ... 

MM 

PM 

HI 

50 

1,316 

4,832 

(.Female m 

9 
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Is 

»* 
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HI 
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Aided .m A&glo-veniewP' 
Unaided/ lndigAoua 


H 

4,800 

tea 

• at 

« • 

■M 

f. 

flj 

•as 

301 

817 

14,701 

Total 

1 

145 

4,800 

422 

2,639 

82,244 


1871-72. 


i 

0 

150| 

22 

12 

14S 


837j 


No. of pupils. 


4 

rs 

a 
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1 
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904 

871 

6,3i& 

869 

761 

h,466 


8,406 


87 

82 

130 

6| 

Ill 

2481 


663 


1 
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21 

44 

•7 


« 

K 


181 

836 

4,063 

326 

779 

1,687 


7,863 


Ba. 

34-13 

9-8 

2*11 

2-3 

30-9 

t 7-7 


Bs. 

24-6 

8-7 

1-6 

8-2 

17-0 


Rb. 

6,819 

3,646 

18,808 

1,298 

• 

88,684 

18,648 


66,891 


The tahstti and halk&bandi schools were opened in, 1855, and the female 
schools in 1866, Education in the district of C&wnppre is under the supervision 
of the inspector of the second or Agra circle, in concert with the local committee. 
The superior zila school also bears the name of Amr Nath’s school} in memory of 
an endowment by the late deputy oollecfcor of that name, the proceeds of which 
contributed largely to the erection of the school-house nine years since. The 
school became a zila school in 1867 in development of tlje Anglo-vernacular 
school kept up for many years by Babu Nemai Charan with the aid of the Gov¬ 
ernment. There is a small fund for scholarships attached to this school based 
on a subscription raised in memory of the Duke of Edinburgh’^ visit iu 1870. The 
chief aided English school in the town is the Christ Church School of the S. P. G. 
Society which was established in 1860. This also educates up to the matricula¬ 
tion standard of the university, and has branches in Generalganj and Begam- 
ganj. The same Society had an orphanage school for boys and girls at Asrapur 
in the vicinity of the old civil station of Naw&bganj, but the boys have recently 
been removed to Boorkee. There are district Anglo-vernacular schools at Bil- 
haur, Derapur, Basdlabad, Akbarpur, ac4 Gh&tampur. The language of 
instruction in the tahsili and halk&bandi schools is Hindi and Urdu. The school 
entered for 1850-51 was oneostablished twenty yearsfbjgfore by the Calcutta Com¬ 
mittee 6f Public Instruction, amTseeras to haya been closed by Re time of the 
mutiny. Female oducatiouhas taken noSfold ilk the *.The |yeatest push 
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ill this direction was made by the Kh&npur Thakurs, more, it is to be feared, to 
please the magistrate than from any conviction of its utility. 

The following statement shows the results of the statistics Collected at 

*the census of 1872 regarding education : —. 


• 

Asm. 

• 

Hindus. , 


Mala. # 

1 

Females, j 

• • 

1 % 

s 

• 

Literate: 

- 

_* — 

u 

0) 

X> 

Z 

1 

g 

• 

1 to 19 ... 

169,499 

3,875 

2-2 

146,029 

4 

12 to 20 ... 

, 99.361 

4,682, 

4 7 

80,693 


Above 20 ... 

•03,409 

21,234 

. ■ . 

6*9 

266,802 


Total ... 

672,269 

29,791 

40 

493,524 
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Mala. 


Females. 
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1 
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I 
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M 

V 
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z 
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o> 
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• 1 
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18,269 
7*59 

359 

2*7. 

12,385 


384 

6<6 

6,809 

* 

< 

25,787 

1,655 

6-4 

23,596 

46,655 

2.396 

47 

42560 

8 ' 



The report of thg local committee for education for 1876-77 gave the 
following statistics : there wore in the whole district 877 schools of all grades 
with a total number of scholars, of 11,060, forming less than one per cent. Of the 
population. The principal school wjjw the rila or Amr N&th’s school j m addi¬ 
tion there were an oriental branch school, 9 tahsili schools, 8 pargannh schools, 
25 female schools, and 160 halkSbandi schools, the pupils of which consisted 
almost entirely of Hindus. * There were also four municipal schools and four pri¬ 
vate schools; Christchurch School, the Guteha orphanage, and the recently estab¬ 
lished Memorial School for children of European*and Eurasian parentage. The 
boys* school is a fine double-storied building near the Union Church (dissenting) 
and parsonage, in connection with which it was originally established. The 
girls’ school has been rempved to a fine site on the baijks of the Ganges in the 
old cantonments. This establishment, largely supported by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, promises to be of much value, as affording education to the children of 
persons whose circumstances do not admit of their sending them to any distance. 

There is one jail in the district under the superintendence of the civil 
• surgeon. The management and system now ie infinitely 
superior to that of the pre-mutiny period. “In the Cawn- 
pore Jail,** Mr. Montg pwtfy writes, “so late as tliq year 1885, the prisoners 
under different terms of frfeprisenment were mingled together; those sentenced 
to labour those without labour being often confined in one ward. Even 
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prisoners under trial were; confined with those sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
Some of the criminal prisoners were in the same wards with the civil prisoners, 
and some of the female prisoners wore irons. Regular clothing was not served 
out, or if it was, it did not reach the prisoners. Indiscriminate intercourse* 
with relations and friends was permitted, and for thieves and vagabonds the 
jail had no terror.* . , 

In 1§44 a- superintendent of jails was appointed, who classified the 
prisoners according to the gravity of thoir sontences*; arranged for distribution of 
labour ; improved the sanitary conditions of the jails themselves ; and substituted 
the following fixed dietary in place of the money alloyancolformerly given : — 

. , Jail dietary. 1 


Denomination and class 
.of prisoners. ' 

Daily Diktaby. 

gAtta. 

Dal. 

Salt. 

• 

Pepper. 

Wood. 

I 

Tobacco. 


Chhfc. 

Chht. 

Mil. 

Chht. 

Chht. 

Chht 

Strong nnd able-bodied 

12 

2 

10 

i per week 

| t« j 1 per week. 

men on harej labour. 


0 





Male prisoners without 

10 

2 

1 l ° 

t do. 

14 

4 do. 

labour and females 




• 

» 


with labour. 


i 





Prisoners under trial ... 

10 

• 

• a* 

10 

< »** 

14 

■ it 


1 


-a— 

1 

.- . . 

-«— * 


The following statement will show tljo expenditure iu the jail during tho 


year 1846 :— 
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More recent statistics of the jail are as follows : the average number of 
prisoners in the jail in 18,50 was 625, in l^wO was 573‘, and* in 1870 was 37,8 ; s 
the ratio per cent, of this average number to the population as shown in the 
oensus of 1865 (1,188,862) was in 1850, -052; ii\1860,006; in 1870, *<$2, The 
number of prisoners admitted in I860 was 1,737, and in 1876 was 1,*580, of whom 
124 were females. The number of prisoners discharged in 1876.was 1,241. In 
1876 there were 331 admission! into hospital, giving a daily average of sick of 
10*84. Five prisoners died, or 1*26 of the average strength.. The oost per head 
of average strength, oKcludfng civil prisoners, per tfnijum in 14176 was for rations 
Rs, ll-4-3£, clothing, Rs. 2-13-7fixed establishment, Rs. ll-9-4|, contin¬ 
gencies and hospital charges, Rs. 4-2-5, police, guards, K*. 1-5-61— or * 
total of Rs. 31-3-3. The credits resulting from the employment of convicts 
during the year amounted to 11s. 7,535, and the charges to Rs. 6,JL48, giving an 
average cash profit per head of effectives of about five rupees. In*1876*th$ ' 
Muhammadan prisoners numbered 207, and the Hindu 1,353 ; there were 28 
prisoners under 16 years of age, l,3o4 between 16 and 40, 215 between 40 
anil 60, and 20 above 60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners 
were—agriculturists, 484 J non-agriculturists, 592; persons of indejjendent pro¬ 
perty, 62; domestic servants,* 168 ; Government servants, 54 ; and of nooccu¬ 
pation* 83. 

The history of the organization of # the police for the period previous to the 
^ mutiny has been given at some length by Mr. Montgomery 

in his Memoir, from which the following account has been 
compiled. CJnfler thejgovernmont of the Oudh Nawab the amil bad the same 
duties to perform as the Magistrate and Collector of the British administration, 
and the police were entrusted to the landholders and farmers of the revenue, 
aided by the hereditary village watchmen. There was neither code nor written 
instructions to guide them, and each ono did that which was good iu his own 
sight, so far as ho had the potver to act At the same time, as the landholder 
bad to depend upon the cultivators for assistance in carrying out his orders, 
there was a Certain restraint upon him, and he oould seldom persistently act 
contrary to their interests or wishes. Petty criminal cases were decided by the 
landholders, and more serious offences were disposed of by the amil. In mat¬ 
ters of usage relating to caste or religion the ponchdyat decided without refer¬ 
ence to the officials of Government. • Civil causes were, as a rule, disposed of by 
arbitration. “ As to 4he forking of the system,” whites Mr, Montgomery,”much 
depended upon the sty^jjpth vigour of the Government of the day; when the 
Government was weak ancbcorropi, <hb «Ane showed itself in every gradation 
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of its officers, and perhaps, as has been observed, a panch&yat was the .best safe¬ 
guard against the corruption of the rulers.” 

’ InTebruary, 1802, Mr. Welland was appointed Collector of Oawnpore, and 
in addition Judge and Magistrate. His instructions were 
Pr«-muttny p ^ a. g j m ^j e eil 0 U gj 1 . Ho was to decide all civil cases according to 

his own judgment, merely keeping a clftary of them in the Persian language. As 
a Magistrate lie liad the same powers as the Magistrates in the Lower Provinces, 
but was allowed to deviate in any point when from local circumstances the 
manners, habits, aqci prejudices of the people required it. £Jj® °ld system of police 
was retained > and the taht-ifd&rs were entrusted with the duties of police officers 
within their ’several jurisdictions, and were allowed one and a half per cent on 
the collections to support an efficient establishment. Under them tho landholders 
and farmers were responsible for tbe police in their respective estates, and in 
-each village the wateffinan or chaukid&r was retained. The tah^ildars and land¬ 
holders were jointly responsible for all robberies, except those on tho public roads, 
when proof was required that they had previous knowledge of the intent, and that 
they did not take proper measures for its prevention. These arrangements con¬ 
tinued until 1806-07, when a system of thdnas or poliee-sthtiops was established, 
each of which had jurisdiction over a* compact block ofcountry about twenty miles 
square and was manned by a body of police proportionate to its extent and 
population. Throughout the early years of our rule there was little security 
for life or property. In 1806 the Collector considered it unsafe to travel about 
his district without an escort of horsemen. Mr. C. Robertson 1 was appointed 
Judge and Magistrate in 1817, and took in hand the reform of She police. Be 
paid special attention to the protection of travellers and tbe suppression of t/tayi, 
and established marhelas or . watch-posts at intervals of two to fonr miles along 
the principal roads, most of which exist to tho presept day. These stations 
were held by three men, and in raviuy ground by four men, one of whom was 
always deputed to so.me adjacent eminence from which the entire road could be 
seen. Baring Mr. Robertson's administration thore was much improvement in 
the police arrangements, but subsequently the force so deteriorated-that it became 
more an engine of oppression than of protection. 

Mr. Caldecott was appointed Magistrate in 1833, and at once set himself 


Sir. Caldecott. 


' to bring the district jnto order. He tthus describes the 
state of the district on, receiving over charge*. “That he 


found an ignorant and* incapable establishment, an inefficient and corrupt 
police, unacquainted with or disregarding- the ~mest common rules prescribed 


J The 1st* Usateasat*QoTeveor ot Muss^mkcSS. 
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for their, guidance: a community in which honest men were at, a discount, 
and rascality, fraud, and insubordination were the only meant of protection.; 
extensive combinations amongst individuals who had profited* by the old system; 
and finally a want of io-operation on the part of the subordinate officers; both 
covenanted and uncavenanted,” Still he was able to leave hie mark on the 
district, and on his leaving on furlough three years afterwards, his departure 
was followed by the regrets of all. # Mr. Caldecott returned to the district is 
1842, and the character of his administration ,is thus described by Mr. 
Montgomery :—“ Hfo first object was really to p^stce him&glf at the head of his 
establishment, and obtain the hearty co-operation 0 / all branches, both European 
and native. In a similar manner he established a friendly butindopendent foot* 
ing with all the other departments of the district, both civil and military. He 
examined closely into the working of thesudder and mofussil police, established 
a more speedy communication with the th&nas, and adhfred invariably to.fixed 
rules of oonduct, by enforcing tjw regulations both in spirit and loiter. He 
demonstrated his power to protect the woll-disposed, and to punish all villainy 
or oonnivance at it. He made it a point never to dismiss any native officers 
without good and sufficient cause, and having done so, never to re-appoint them. 
Not to accept the services of jofficers dismissed from other zilas for misconduct. 
He uvoided professional thdnadars and discountenanced regular spies as far 
as possible. In filling up vacancies be preferred respectability to talent. In 
the preparation of his cases ho was most minuto and careful, so as to prevent 
a criminal from escaping by # any legal flaw. Such a system carried out with 
the good judgment possessed could not be otherwise than successful/’ 

In 1824 the eh&ukid&rg or village watchmen had been reorganised and 
Old cha a k i d 4 r i paid from a fund to which oaclr cultivator contributed. This 
system abolished. qjr 8 t em g ave r i se to many abuses and constant quarrels 

between the villagers and their so-called guardians. Many paid black-mail 
to some notoriously bad character or his nominee, and during the period 
between the departure of Mr. fiobertson and the arrival of Mr. Caldecott 
the bad characters attained to such infiuenoo as io be able to extend their 
operations from petty thieving to dakaiti. One N4zir Irsh&d Ali had at 
this time great influence in the Magistrate’s office, and his name is con¬ 
nected with much of the villainy of the period, The few offenders that were 
* captured were released through ids agency, and generally avenged themselves 
' by another dakaiti upon the people who had given, evidence against them* 
Mr. Caldecott states that * M ’the wide construction given by Mr. Commissioner 
Barlow to ^e^paladon lef 1821 raised up many claimants to shares of estates, 
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Every Tillage was torn by internal dissensions $ these disputes would in other 
districts hav£ befen decided by the courts as an affray, but here a more sure plan 
was* for the aggrieyed party to engage a gang of dakaits to murder his enemy 
and plunder his house. Merchants were afraid to press/or their money under 
the fear of being threatened vsith A similar calamity. Travellers were plundered. 
Neither Government stores* nor the Government d&k escaped. N&sir Irsb&d Ali 
was eventually removed, but then the influence of Munshi Mehndi and the 
Pandit supplied his place-. These were succeedod' by Tafuzal Husain’s party, 
but the constant change of European officers, from death, illness, and the wants 
of the public service, renddfcod acquaintance with.the under-working of the 
system impossible* The evils with each change grew worse and acquired fresh 
strength, so that ali order was completely at an end, and the reign of terror 
and corruption fairly established.” The chaukiddri system was gradually 
abolished, &pd instead thereof a ^ illage watpb was organised. 

* A general place of rendezvous was fixed upon in each village, where a 
nakkdrd or drum was kept, and whither all, on an alarm being given, were to 
assemble.. Four of the able-bodied men Were appointed to go the rounds in turn 
every night, and the arrangement of the details was lefj entirely in the hands of 
the landholders themselves, the polico»not being permitted to interfere without 
special orders. The plan succeeded aud continued the basis of the local \ illage 
police, until it became no longer necessary, and gradually fell into disuse about 
the year 1843. Gangs of dakaits wore hunted down, their leaders were 
captured, and the members dispersed, not without many bloody conflicts. Mr. 
Caldecott was succeeded by Mr. "Wilson, who ably followed up hbjplans, 1 and 
his successor continued on the aamo system, altering only when in the course 
of time circumstances required it. In J 845 the police system was again 
revised by Mr. Brown. The th&nadar and tahsild&r wore # placed in tho same 
locality, and the police jurisdiction was arranged with reference to the revenue 
jurisdiction. The number of th&ms was reduced frojn nineteen to twelve, and 
v tom the savings effected the pay of tho chief offioer of each station was 
•aised, as a rule, from Rs. 25 to Rs. 60 a month. Useless outposts were 
bolisbed, and the tabsildar was made more directly responsible for the effi¬ 
ciency of the police within his jurisdiction. Those measures met with great 
access and remained to force until tho mutiny. . 

On the re-establishment of order, tho polioe force in these provinces 


Post-mutiny period. 


was organised, into % cwpiabuiary under the provisions of 
Act V,' of l$6i. police consisted of several 
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bodies of men, raised under various circumstances end subject* to different 
rules, -such as the military police, the civil th&na police, and ■the*'cantonment 
police, the last of whom’were subordinate in every respect to the military 
authorities. Under this imperfect system efficiency could not be obtained. 
Some branches of the service were, from the circumscribed nature of their 
duties, unable to develop detective ability; others suffered in 'discipline from 
their superiors being unable to afford time to study the subject, and there was 
throughout no efficient financial control. Such being .the caso, it was resolved 
that there should be in future but one body of police under the Government of 
the North-West, to consist .of an organised constabulary, afhd of certain irre¬ 
gular police acting in unison with it* This reform was carried into effect in 
the year 1861. Since that time*the constitution*of the force has undergone 
some alterations ; but as these involve no change in the principles, above 
laid down, it^is desirable to pass^ onto the presenj, time. * The. following 
table will show tho strength*of the constabulary, and of its main’ sup¬ 
plement, the municipal or town 'police as they now exist in the Cawnpore 
district* « 



| 

1 % 

• 



• 


Sub-inspectors. 

• 

Ilead'constables, 

Foot police. 

Total. 

Armed police 

see 

2 

SO 

Ml 

133 * 

flivil ditto 


16 

67 

306 

389 

Municipal ditto 

• •* 

l 

u 

IS0 

161 

• 


i . ■ - 





< 

* 



* 

Total 

• •• 

19 

Hi 

--- w 

643 

673 


Besides these, five inspectors and twenty-six mounted polico are attached to 
the district. The proportion of polico to area is one to 2,222 acres, and to popu¬ 
lation is one to 1,716 persons. It is unnecessary to give details regarding other 
bodies less regular in their organisation. Chief among these are the village 
chaukid&rs or watchmen. The men are nominated, subject to the approval of the 
police authorities, by the landholders; but they are subordinate to the officer 
of the nearest police-station, to whom thoy report themselves at stated times. 
Chaukidirs for the protection of # roads and canals form? the other classes of 
local watchmen. 

In January, 1877, the province of Oudh was joined with the North-West, 
and'the police of provinces amalgamated* Since 

Dh» asw igntsp. ^ strcu#^bf Ihe officers in tie higher grades 
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has been settled as follows: an inspect-orgeneral, with two deputies, forty- 
four ’district * superintendents, and eleven assistant district sap rintendents. 
In each district the superintendent is supported by a limited number of 
inspectors (European or native), .and below these are sub-inspectors, head- 
constable*, and qonstables. These'are again snbdivided as regards salary, to 
admit of a constant stream of promotion being kept np. It is now advis¬ 
able to say-a few words regarding the general principles kept in view in 
working the police system. In developing tb5 new system it has been 
recognised as of importance,'^st, that for the sake of ^discipline and uni¬ 
formity of organisation the fiepartm mtal independence^ of tho police must 
be to some extent recognised; secondly, thsf t this principle must not be carried 
so far as to undermine the authority of the Magistrate, since that officer is the 
administrative head of the district and primarily responsible for its welfare ;*nd 
thirdly, that j.n aft India* police system it is, above all, necessary to do away 
with opportunities for oppression and temptations to j»e corrupt Acting on these 
principles, the North-West Government appointed gentlemen of education to the 
position of district superintendents, and entrusted to them certain powers under 
the general control of the inspector-general of police, who «g responsible that 
the force keeps np its character for discipline and general efficiency, and issues 
such orders as are for its benefit as a whole. . * 


The Magistrate of a district is, on thea>thcr hand, empowered to give orders 
to the district superintendent on questions affecting local interests—such, for 
instance, as tho management of a fair; and is as administrative head of the district 
consulted by the latter officer when punishment too serious to be awarded on the 
judgment of one individual is to be indicted on a member of the force. To do 
away with temptations to corruption the powers of tho th&nad&r (or sub-inspec¬ 
tor as he is called under the present system) have been materially reduced. A 
confession made before a police officer is no longer of value unless repeated in the 
presence of a Magistrate; an accused person can no longer be detained for days 
in a station; and the diary of a police officer cannot be used as evidence except 
against himself. The introduction into the m ic'iine of a link between the sub- 
inspector and the district superintendent has been also found t» be of great 
value. Ia old days the thanai&r, if corrupt, had but to satisfy the ten or twelve 


men under him. An English officer is unable^ unassisted, to find out instances 
of undue severity, Ml evidence of misconduct oot&l never be procure!. The 
inspector of a circle is unable to condone an offence without putting himself in 
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good to bd rashly forfeited; hence gross misconduct on, the part of the North- 
West- police seldom passes without punishment. The efficiency 6f the North- 
West police has in no sense fallen off since the introduction of the changes 
described. In its general character for civility and honesty there has been a 
decided and very marked improvement, and it certainly has not los| aground In 
detecting crime and prosecuting offenders. • 

The following statement gives the crime calendar of the district foil fc 
* period of*ten years, and fairly exhibits its character and 

calendar. rwil [fc 9 0 f the police administration :— 



The figures under burglary for 1871-75 include attempts ; those for 1876 
exclude house-trespass. , 

There are first-dasa jjolioe-^tattons at BilhaUr, Shiuegpur, Bithur, Basdlr 
ahad, jShiuli, Akbarpur, Derapar, Sikandra r Bbognipur, Saohendi, Gb&amp«r, 
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SjJfgifj U»obepur, M&ngrijra* Oy&r,. Bajeti, Bidhna, 
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Narwal, Sarh, Anwarganj, Gulonelgaoj, and Nawdbganj; and outposts at Arwal, 
Part, Kainjari, Tikri, B&ra, Dig, Kua Khsra, Sakatia-Purwa, GwtUtoli, 
Permit GMt, Filkb&na Baz&r, Orlis Bazar, Horse Artillery Bazir, Kalyfiupur, 
Naubasta, and Ahirw&n. A first-class station has usually a sab-inspector, ^pro 
head-constables, and twelve men*; and a seCond-class station has from three 
to six constables less; ata outpost has merely a head-constable and three 
met!. ' , 

The suppression of 'female infanticide is not' the least important amongst 
, . life multifYcious duties of the Cdwnpqre policeman. In 

1876-77 sixteen clans were proclaimed as suspected of 
practising this drirfie; they were principally Rajputs, and inhabited 177 villages. 
During the year one tribe, the Jddon, had been exemptod from surveillance. 
The proportion of boy to girl births in the proclaimed villages—51*04 to 48’9(S— 
is .pronounced by the principal authority on these matters (Mr. Hobart) to bo 
normal. The same remark applies to the proportion of male to female deaths 
during the first year of infant life; but the number of girls who died between 
1 and 12 years of age was excessive. * In the’ prosecution of suspicions oases 
the polioe were‘singularly unsuccessful. Eight such oasfcs \vere instituted, and 
although in two of these tho accused wdre committed .for trial to the sessions, all 
resulted in acquittal. It is, however, only fair to'remark that a great difficulty 
exists ip bringing murders of this sort home to tho perpetrators. Defences are 
often set up which, though technically sufficient to procure a verdict of “not 
proven” in a court of justice, would hardly satisfy^the less merciful standards 
of public opinion. Thus in 1875 a child’s death was caused by*a bruise in 
the side, and circumstances excited suspicion against the parents. They were, 
however, “ eventually held quite blameless . a cat entered their house at night 
and knocked over a lota (small round brazen vessel), which falling on the 
infant caused fatal injuries.” But there is another difficulty. Parents are 
well aware that murders by violence are unnecessary when murders by 
negligence are equally effective and far safer. The comparative frequency 
of lung disease as a cause of death amongst female infants points to wilful 
exposure as a common form of child murder. The clans of Bail, Bhadauria, 
Chauh&n, and 43engar Rajputs seem of late years to have reported a very 
large proportion of male as compared with female births; abd it is possible 
that, in spite of surveillance, many girls may be made away with before their 
births are discovered. T|ie punishment of three village Vtotobmett apdfifttr 
heads of families daring 1876«*77 shows that? io toine or 

births are not reported at all. _ 
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In the following table are shown the post-office statistics Apr four years 
Post office. since 1860* 



Ks 

1S6].«9...| 855 
1*65-66 .. 
1*71-7*... 
1876-76 .. 
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J§ s’E 
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Rs. 

1 , 40 , 7*0 


4 

There are 29 imperial and fpur district post-offices. The former are at 
Akbarpur, Amrodhn, Bhfiupur, Bhognipur, Bidhnu, Bilhaur, Either, Xjawn- 
pore, Derapur, O.ijner, GhAtampur, Jbinjhak, Kunjri, Maharujpur, Makanpur, 
Mangalpur, Musanhga*, Narwal, Nawabganj, Pokhrayan, Rasdhan, Basiil- 
abad, Bara, Sachendi, Sirs^ul, Sliiuli, SliiurAjpur, Sikandra, and Dkalipnagaf; 
the latter at Ohaabepur, Kakaun, Sajeti, and Sdrh, The number of letters, 
parcels, and other missives received and despatched at these offices during 
the same four years may be thus tabulated 



Previous to the oession the district had undergone many changes, duo 
, to tho decline and consequent wealyiess of the Mughal 
Stual history. government, and unday the rule of the NawAb Vaair it 

fared httle better. Jt was leased by A^ltnds Ali % KWn, the Oadh 3$A*im, 
anjjjj' Arntmif** writes Mr v Montgomery, n to’ all the evils and*abnsee 
which existed in that province. The roveduea o’f the country were anticipate 
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the tenures, by which the amils and farmers held their possessions were 

most precarious, and tho misery of the lower classes, excluded from all pro¬ 
tection, was excessive.’* ‘ Mr. Welland, the first Collector, also writes M The 
policy of the iiawab Vazir and of Mir Alm&s Ali Kh&n 1 was to levy add 
collect by every means practicable all they could, and at the coxnmenciAnt 
of each season of cultivation they granted supplies for carrying it on; even 
the subsistence, food, raimeut, and dwelling of the inhabitants wore mostly 
regulated and paid for from the funds furnished by the Government.** Regard¬ 
ing the management.of the lsmd revenue he addsThe cultivators having 
been deprived of their stock in'the past year at the cultivating season, advances 
were made iq money or soed, while cattle and instruments of husbandry 
were delivered at "a stipulated rato of value, the amount of which, together 
with a sum as interest equal to a fourth of the principal, would be received 
on the gathering of the crops Whether the terms were written or verbal, it 
depended on the season how far they were abided *by. The amil was all-powerful 
and arbitrary, was guided by the interest of the moment, and is said to have 
always taken the utmost which the stock and produce would afford.” The 
Government kept little faith with the great lessees, and they pa turn showed little 
regard for the rights and interests of the under-farmers, who found the terms of 
their leases alterod three or four times in a year, and were therefore obliged to 
pass the additional burdens on to the cultivator. Irregular dues, 3 levied by 
all who had the power to compel their payment, severely hampered the trade 
of the opuutry. Almost every petty Raja on all the great lines of communica¬ 
tion had his sdir chab&tra or toll platform for the purpose of collecting transit 
duties on all merchandise passing through his territory, whilst cesses were levied 
on all the products of agriculture and home manufacture, as well as on the 
exercise of ail kinds of trades' and handicrafts. There was no police, and in 
such a state of society there was no security for either life or property; the 
cultivator hardly knew that he should bo able to reap the crop that he had 

1 Sleeman, however (I . SSI), gives a much more favourable opinion of the JNftsim. 

* The following are a few of these cesses described by Mr. Richardson in hie letter to 
the Board in >804 (dated 83rd March) :-—Parjau>at or parjot was a duty which was paid by the 
inhabitants of the villages, markets, towns, and cities, such as sweetmeat-sellers, grocers, and 
other Shopkeepers, and was included in the land-revenue demand. This was abolished tn 
130S. The duty known as $a*g-vatant arose from the practice of the former officials, who 
deputed men to inspect once or twice a year the weights used in the Mfousry, and to affix to 
such as were found correct a mark or stomp, without which their use%Wfs illegal To defray 
the expense of this inquisition « csss was levied at fariode rates ijto several trades, 
bnt eventually the duty was collected under the KawAb’s governmefWvdmbUft either examin¬ 
ing or testing the weights in any way. JSfmak »dur was the duty on eeUdfeYrag the saline earth 
and manufacturing salt therefrom, and in 1308 yielded a revenue of Be. 8,574 a year. JfoyAdt 
was a duty paid by weavers dor their looms. Tdr-o-k kafir represents the tax on toddy and 
date tress, which iu 1801*08 yielded Ho. Mi. Miht was Wtox to pargansh Kaaaaj, than belong¬ 
ing toOawapore, cm the Ashing to the Kill Nadi. In the same patgsoah there was a $m&m 
tax imposed on the Ahlra and cowherds who used the pastures along the Kill. 
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sown t pnltivatian languished, trade decreased, atid the chief care-of the grmb 
majority of the population was either to defend their ( owtt property or to 
plunder that of others. * Writing in 1803, Mr. Welland says :— u The subjects 
in this part of the country are in the most abject state of poverty. Let the face 
of the country be examined, and there will hardly be a manufacture found or an 
individual in such circumstances as to afford the payment of a tax. The whole 
is one desolate waste, in which tyranny and oppression have hitherto univer¬ 
sally* prevailed.” * 

Snoh was the condition of the district of\ its cession to the British. 

My. Welland assumed charge of the revenue, criminal, 
and judicial administration, on the 8th* of March, 1802, 
and at once commenced inquiries with a view* of ascertaining a proper basis 
on which to assess the land revenue. 1 Ho found the revenue assessed by the 
Oudh Naw&b|o amount to Rs 22,50,158, and increased the dbmagd by a sum 
of Re. 2,31,768 in 1210 fasti (1802-03). This assessment was formed for three 
years, and is known aB the first triennial settlement. There is good reason to 
believe that the estimate of the revenue ef the ceded districts furnished by tha 
Oudh Government 4o the British, and on which their first assessments were 
generally made, was in every respect excessive, and was framod with a view 
of showing as high returns as possible in order to amuse the British Government 
K with an exaggerated estimate of thu value of their acquisition.” In any case, 
it is hardly probable that a government like that of the Nawab's would under¬ 
estimate the resources of iho country, and it was therefore incumbont on 
Mr. Welland to ascertain clearly that there woro good grounds for believing 
the existing assessment inadequate before increasing what was primi facie as 
high a demand as tho people could pay. We kjipw that the Collector did make 
inquiries, but therei* nothing in tho records to show on what basis he made the 
settlement, or what wore the reasons which induced him to consider the existing 
assessment insufficient. Unfortunately for the people, the season of 1801-02 was 
a good one, whilst that of 1802-03 was tho finest ever known, and the settlement 
was formed until the produce of the kharlf harvest had been ascertained. 

The takdui advances made by the Oudh Government for 1209 faeli 
(1801-08) wertyffcoreover, remitted, aB well as all balances of revenue doe on 
account of pre^ifwfs^a,; so tha$ buoyed up by a good kharif harvest, release 
(torn all arreatfc, ant the very promising appearance of the rabi, the landholders 
were led to agree to-terms which, had they looked forward to later fc*rv< <ast% 
t The tftwre* >«gd toots h&e give* apply, when not otherwise stated, to Die dtgfejta ^ 


it sew steads. 
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they would not have assented to. 1 It has been Said that the landholders engaged 
for the revenue oh the understanding that, in accordance with the Oudh practice} 
they should receive » deduction of ten per cent, on their engagements in lieu of 
mahkdna or proprietary allowance; but the Collector declared that the deduction 
was allowed as. ndnhdr or subsistence, and had already been taken into account 
in fixing the assessment. ' That the people generally believed they were enti* 
tied to this indulgence is shown by the fact that they petitioned the Board of 
Revenue on the subject, and on being referred to tbe courts, instituted' suits 
againstfSovernment^ which,\owing to some informality, were thrown out; and 
discouraged by this unfortunate result, they abandoned £be prosecution of their 
claims. ' * 

The revenue of the year 1802-03, with some trifling exceptions, was realised 

. • . without difficulty, but the years of plenty were succeeded in 

Drought of 1803*0*. ° 1 J 

* t, 1803-04 by one of drought. There was a total failure of both 

harvests, and tbe assessment at once collapsed. The Collector recommended a 
remission of Bs. 2,42,184 and a suspension of a similar sum ; but these measures 
were insufficient to meet the calamity. On all sides the distress was intense, 
and reports came in daily from the officials in tho interior of the district declar¬ 
ing their inability to collect the revenue The Collector himself reported* that 
many of the landholders had absconded and' the amounts due from them 
could not be recovered, nor were offers foitheoming for the transfer of the 
estates of the defaulting landholders with the condition of tho transferee 
paying up the balance due. Tbe produce of tho land was in many cases less 
than the Government demand, and there was little ‘hope of collecting the arrears 
or restoring the district to its former prosperity for some time to come. The 
Collector urged that sales should be allowed, aVid, in reply to the Board’s order 
directing him to take such measures as should be found necessary for the secu¬ 
rity of the future revenue of the abandoned estates, wrote as follows 


“I beg you will assure the Board that my utmost attention and constant vigilance aball 
Be exerted to form tbe best practicable settlement from the terms that may bo offered for the 
security of the future revenues of the mahils alluded to. It has been with peculiar anxiety 
and regret that I have had the irksome duty to perform of reporting so frequently tfij|fnT Board 
on the numerous instances of absconding rualguzars, but when I refieet upon tbe deficiencies 
and difficulties that unavoidably resulted from the parching and destructive drought of the foal 
season, and advert to the exertions and endeavour* that have been made to conciliate thg minds of 
the cultivators and suppress alarm, and when ultimately I consider the liberal Indulgences allowed 
by Government to the malguaars of this dwtrict In mitigation of tbe iU-effeets of the tndfemeacy 

1 Letter from Collector, dated SOtli December, 180} ? Board’s records, 17th January, ISOO, 
No. an. * 

9 To Board, dated Sth J #ly t from (Board, dated SlateJuly ; Jbd to Bond, dated 44th August 
WOto* 
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«hf tho MMtffi, I barn the satisfaction to hellers that no Attention either m humanity or good policy 
has been omitted. I taut the Board will not deem me presumptuous In expressing my hqmble 
hope that when the Board in U» considerable wisdom shall have* taken a review of ail ejroum* 
etenoee, It will find the state of the district with respbct to the liquidation a t its revenues not 
behind in a comparative view at the end of the year with that of the majority of the districts of 
the ceded provinces. 1 bpe the honour, for the infoutmtion of the Board of Bevenue, to report 
Waat the takivi advances authorised by Government in this district, amounting to the stun of 
fis. I,go,806, have been completed.” * 4 

.Ultimately the suspensions *of the revenue demand amounted to 

Collapse of the drat R*»* 4,84,368, or, if the baknoe of the BMdqU instal- 
triennial settlement. ^ e nt'(Rs. 44,419) be added, to <Rs. 5,28/7&. The 

Collector further wrotl:— u I am confident that 1 am within the mark iu stat¬ 
ing the balances due to the tabsild&rs at the expiration of .the year (1103-04) 
at one lakh, making altogether a total of Rs. 6,28,787 not collected from the 
district during the year. The remission in 1304-05 amounted to Rs.‘ 82,804, 
4 hd the balance of the Bbddou danflnd to Rs. 1,37,47^ of which £ part will be 

♦ f • 

* realised from the sale of the estates of the defaulters. * The Board yiejded to 
the pressure and permitted the Bale of the estates of the defaulters, instead of 
revising the demand and suspending its*collc<tion until more favourable times. 

By November, 180$, eftates assessed at nearly four and a half lakhs of rupees 
had fallen under direct management, owing to the default or misfortunes of 
their owners, without counting those re-settled at a reduced revenue. In less 
than a year from the time that perfnis&iou was given, 238 estates, assessed 
at a land revenue amounting to Its. 3,64,386, were sold, and others were pot 
up for sale, but, 6nding no ^purchasers, became the property of Government. 
Mr. Montgomery Writes :— 

“ This, coming as it did after so severe a visitation of Providence as tte famine of 1911 faali, 
was an excessively harsh measure ; floras, moreover, unjust to the landholders, who were little 
acquainted with our revenue regulations, and who were in many cases, througb the chicanery of 
the native officers, kept in perfect ignoiance of the penalty hanging over their htads. It was 
the interest of the native officers to blind the people on this point and purchase the estates on 
the day of sale on their own account. Some time subsequently the Collector, addressing the Board, 
details the villainy of one Bam Mohan Ghose, tabsildir of Sbiuli, who was convicted on the 
clearest evidence of having reported many zamlndArs to have absconded who were at the time 
actually present in their villages. The snmindtrs, on being questioned why they concealed 
themselves from the Government peons, said they had done so by order of the tahsildAr. They 
likewise stated, that no advertisements were ever put up in the villages, and that they were 
ignorant of the saleHill the purchaser qpmetotake possession. In v other cases it was proved 
that the tahsildAr promised to purchase the estate in the name of the sarofadir’s ** 1 ^^ 
Instead of which he purchased it for himself in the names o£ his own friends. In this qwm mw 
the creatures of the unprincipled tahstid&rs and native officers purchased many of the jgasgt and 
host estate* for very small sums, and |ot other* in farar ; there were not wanting gpegfttUne. 
mho fora trifle purchased estates, and who, either in case they could hotohtain 
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were dissatisfied with their bargain, threw them op nod left them in the hwttde of Mtowrittttcnt. 
It #as to remedy there proceeding*, end restore to the mmfndir* the estates of which many 
of them bad been fraudulently deprived that a special commiaaioa was formed hi the year 1M1 
A.D.' At the close of IC11 fa*U the district teems to bars been in a complete state of fittorgsmiga* 
tion, and property generally deteriorated. The native officials again and again urged the Collector 
to apprehend and bring back the absconded rami nd Art, recording, M they asserted, to the customs 
prevailing under tbs Vawab’s government. Their representations were forwarded to the HOan£ 
who of coarse refused to interfere. The cultivators* rates fell generally throoghoot the district, 
and the finest lamia were to be bad at comparatively reduced rates.* , 

tS^en came a time of Mime care and consideration: an advance for seed 
and tHennlal *nd ploqgh cattle, amounting i& Rb*. *1,88,836, Was made, 
bat still the actual, remissions afhoanted to the large 
sum of Rs. 4,47,762. In the meantime preparations were made for the 
formation of a second triennial settlement. Patw&ris or accountants were 

# a 

ordered to forward through the tah&ili statements exhibiting the produce of 
their*respective villages; while tahsilddrs* and kamingos were directed to test 
the accuracy of these d jcuments, affixing their seUls to those passed as correct. 
The Board, however, desired that the engagements of the first triennial settle¬ 
ment shotfldbe continued, but the Collector represented that this was impossible, 
that the district generally was over-assessed, as the history of the past year had 
shown. He further wrote :— • 

“I should mention the laige sums of money paid by Individuals of prrperty on account of 
their engagements whioh hav e not been collected by them from the country, a particular instance 
of which the Board will observe in parganah Sliiurajpm-Rafchrcj, in the taluka of Raji Shin Singh, 
and many instances of tbe kind have occurred, besides the one alluded to, though not probably 
to such extent. Persons of this description will not subject tlieinrelve* to the possibility even 
of again being obliged to pay sums from their own private funds on .Account &f the revenues 
of Government, neither have they generally tbe means, and many persons ot some property 
and consideration have refused to engage for then estafifc on tbe present reduced assessments, 
giving as their reason that the prospect of profit is not sufficient to induce them to risk their 
property, which ut case of failure in their engagements fiom adventitious circumstances 
would be involved. Another and principal cause of the decrease is the practice of the culti¬ 
vator* of quitting their villages to cultivate elsewhere at a deduced rate, or of relinquishing 
part of their lands in the village they reside at and cultivating lands in the next village under 
the denomination of pahikdaht at a reduced rate per bigha. This practice m a district in which 
all the engagement* with the cultivators are tor money, and not for a portion of the produce, 
must reduce the receipts of the malguzirs considerably, and consequently affect the revenues 
of Government. The rate per bigha in this district was excessively high, and Was kept 
fl nrfng the NawAb’s government by forcing the tenants to cultivate at such rates, and, In esai 
of their quitting the lands, by compelling them to return to those they QrigiAaUy cultivated. 

I have received repeated representation* from the taheSldfirs on this subject, enclosing long 
lists of cultivators who have* quitted their holdings. 1 beg farther *te bring to tbe notice of 
the Board an attempt i believe to hate prevailed amou4 sons* ot the malgusArs to redoes the 
, resources of their estates by allowing them to fall off in the present peseta ^tfae tope thatg 
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settlement would be concluded with these ,on a fixed tonul revenue equal tb the produce of 
the preadut year, These instances ] hope, however, are few, and the effects ee water acted by , 
making the settlement on an'Increasing revenue.’ 1 ’ * 

9 The ultimate result of his repeated remonstrances was that the Collector 
was permitted to make what arrangements he best could, and he reported as 

follows on the resettlement of thd district 

M The doorcase of its. 14,648 in the revqpue of parganlh Shiurij-Shiuli fall* prind- 
ghiorij-Sfaiuii. P*W7 on such estates as have fallen under direct management from 

* the absconding of the malguzars, or otherwise the balance from the 

mobile amounts to Re. 9,648* On a reference to the producf of the present year, |he profits 
of the malgusirs will be»scar^h anything j they liave engaged with she hope of* profit iq the 
fatnre years by their own indastry in impr mng the cultivation of the lands* The culti¬ 
vators of this ptrganah have been great!/ distressed in the past year from heavy falls of 
hail when their crops were ripe *, for though a remission was allowed by Government of 
Ra IS,870, yet it only included the demands of Government. The loss to the. cultivators 
may be estimated at an equal amount The taluku of Eija Shin S ugh has been made 
provisionally haatir tatreil; the security is Unobjectionable, and tie amount of* the revenue 
seems to render it proper to be pianaged m that manner. With respect to the decrease, 1 
have to observe that the estate is mortgaged to the surety, Udai Cband, for Rs. * 8,000 ; 
and he has paid on account of the estate the further snra of Ss, 14,000, making a total of 
Bs. Si ,000 not realised from the estate in the period of the lost settlement. Should the Board 
approvo of the estate bmn$* made h&zGr tahsfl, the losa to Government will not be great in 
the present year, as the commission saved will on*the original revenue he Ka 7 668* 

# 11 The decrease of Rs. 20,916 in parganah Bilhaur Dewa falls principally on those estates 
which have fallen under direct management. The balance from them 
Biifeaur. amounts to Rs 90,640*for the past year. There is a further unadjusted 

balance of Rs 6,818 on account of destruction of crops caused by detachments marching 
through the parganah from Cawnpoic, and the crops having been repeatedly destroyed, the m 
cultivators wilLnot again cultivated their fields. In such villages there is a consequent decrease. 
The cultivators in this parganah have experienced great losses from the same canse as in 
parganah Shidrajpur, the remissions on aocount of the hailstorm not having included the 
damages thoy sustained. The decrease in the present ydar falls particularly heavy, owing 
to 'the deficiency of rags m the early part of the season, and when the rain *did fall, it was 
In such torrents that the people had hardly opportunity to sow their fields properly j this 
remark holds giod generally throughout the district. 

*' The decrease of Its 8,976 in parganah Rasuiabad is partly in the mahals which have 
fallen under direct management, the balance of which on account of 
R&tflabad. _ the past year is Rs. 10,619, and partly In the talnka of Ehair lAlji, 

on account of which the surety assured me he had paid Rs, 18,000 daring the period of the 
first settlement. The remarks concerning the effect of the hailstorm on the cultivators men¬ 
tioned in parganah Shiurijpur appertain also to this parganah. Rad a new assessment been 
made of the wholeparganah tire decrease would not* have* been so great, as several estate* 
Ore considerably improved, 

“ The average decrease In parganah Derapur-Mangalpur Is Rs. 10,879, and fails portly m 

the mafcit* wh|oh were under dfreet management, from which titer* M , 
’ Derapur. a balance due of Ra 6,990, Another principal cause of deernaa* Which 

is particularly great in this year is the deficiency of rain in the tarty pint of the staaon when * 
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too eotton is town. This parganah is on too banka of too Jumna, and its principal produce is 
, eotton, in which there is this year a great failure from the above cause. Another Oirciunstanoe 
Is the dissatisfaction of the taalguxirs at the conduct of toe tahsitdir. The landholders la 
this .pargatiah arc chiefly HAjpflts, a caste of people who ill-brook bed treatment, and they 
had neglected the cultivation, having determined to relinquish their engagements intense $f 
the tahandir remaining in the situation, ” , 

“ Of the doorcase of R^, 4,910 In parganah Bilitpnr Sikandra,'Rs. 47* were incurred in 
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former years; the further deficiency is partly in the estates held under 
direct management, the balance from which on account of lilt Jk$ti 
is Rs. »,795. This parganah is also on the banks of the Jflmna, and the great decrease in toe 
present year is owing to the deficiency of rain in the early part of the season by which the 
cotton is much injured.' . 1 r ' 

“ Of the decrease of Rs. 9,698 in parganah Akbarpur SlilhpurJ Rs. 1,573 were incurred in 
r . ^ the settlement concluded for four years, including ISIS fash, which 
Akbarpur. has been confirmed by the Board } the remainder falls partly on such 

•states eg have fallen under direct management, the balance due from which on account ot 
ISIS f<u&i is. Rs. 8.S76, and partly on some villages on the high road beween K&lpi and Cswn- 
pore,*wbere the cultivators experience great anrioyauce* by being called upfcn frequently to 
carry toe baggage of troops marching between those jdaceq, and partly fiom its ait nation on 
the banks of the Jumna. 


“ Of the decrease of Rs. 1 4,582 m parganah Barh-Sliankarpar, Rs. 3,785 were incurred 
in the settlement of sundry tillages made in if 12 fath for four years, 
S&lb * aud approved by the Board ( aud the further suui of Rs, 1,018 in 

estates which were exposed to public sale for arrears of •roven tie at a reduced revenue, 
egreeably to the orders of the Board. Ibt- decrease in the present settlemeut fails pertly 
in saqh estates, including those of absconded malguzars, as are in arrears, the balance due 
from which on account of the past year is Its 8,589, and paitlyon those villages affected by 
their position I would further notice that in the month of Asirh (July) the tahBildir repre¬ 
sented that the cultivator* generally thioughout this pargqnah refused to eultivate St the 
very high rate pir bfgha of the parganah, and it was not till the rat^swae reduced that they 
cultivated their lands. 


“Of the decrease of Rs. 10,486 in parganah Ghat am pur, Rs. 1,595 were incurred in the 
* settlement made for foui years, including 12^ fasll, which baa been 
tifcttampur. approved by the Board; and the further sum of Bs. 427 in estate* 

which were sold at a reduced revenue for arrears, agreeably to the orders Of the Board. 
The decrease in the present settlement falls partly on estates, including those of absconded 
malgorars, from which there is a balance due on account of toe past year of Rs. 10,486,4?# ' 
partly on those affected by their position on the banks of the Jumna. . v 

»Of the decrease of Rs. 9,736 in parganah Bhogni-MusAnagar, Ba. 1,848 were incurred 
in toe resettlement of sundry estates, which has been apprised hjr 
Bhcgnipur, |he Board, and Rs. 288 in estates sold by public sale at 4 vedbtod 

revenue for arrears* The decrease of toe present, aettlement falls partly on toe » 

including those of *b**eed6d malguaare «§g# Are In balance, which on WMA ^ *•**#'J| 
year amount# to Ra «,847, exeluaive of nJS#» balance doe to the tahsRdir, (find PAtofcr ^ 

ita situation on the Jumna. 'This parts*# ha# been consideraWy 3"*’**^ ' 

of rain in ths early part of toe year, end hjr the cultftstoti to'’ 5 * 1 toWtofetosu®e ffotmjf 
reported to m Ui«*« U m> *» *«•* «»«?,<“* r* * T* •«■*« ■ 
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'< Of the decrease of Hu 15,454 in parganahs Salempur and Domanpur, Hi: 19,86 fall on 
estates which were sold by auction at a redticed revenue, aftd 0k. 4Jt0l 
Salempur. j n the, village of Sarsaul, which was sold In the year 111* fuH ■* «• * 

reduced revenue, and could not be restored to its original revenue in the present settlement, 
because the original assessment far exceeded the assets, owing to the enmity of two parties 
wHw outbid each other for the village at the formation,of the settlement. The decrease in 
the present settlement falls partly on estates of absconded malgussfirs and others. The 
balance on account of the past year in this pargaftah amounts to Ba. 6,t2i, and the estates In 
which flu* decrease falls have entirely been engaged for with new malguzars. The principal 
cause of the decrease is that the inJligo cultivation which was carried on by Mr. J. Quelros 
in this parganab to a very considerable extent has been much relinquished. 

“ I beg to assure the*8oard that no pains or enquiry have l>een sparffd in forming 1 the set¬ 
tlement on the most advantageous terms for. Government that the country would admit of-, 
and though the decrease in the presenb year Is considerable, yet in the third year cf the settle¬ 
ment the revenue comes as near that of the first triennial settlement as the probable produce of 
i he ntahals in which there is a decrease would allow of, or the malguzars would engage for. In 
all ca'-cs in which the former malguzars have come forward to hold ^Jieir lands on the original 
revenue, I have accepted their offers. *ln all other instances the offers have been accepted sub¬ 
ject to the confirmation of the Bosrdi Thq«e mah&ls which have been engaged for on the terms 
of the original settlement with different malguzars have been so settled on the resignation of the 
former malgnzirs, or where the former malguzfirs h%ve been farmers and the preeent people pro¬ 
prietors, or whore the forgioiyuslguzars have absconded. In t'ie mabAls in which there is a decrease 
the preferencchas been givm to the proprietors that were willing to engage; in cases of their not 
coming forward, the prefeicnee has bo« n given to the former farmer, unless it has appeared that 
the m&h&l has fallen off fnm his management. In settlji g the mahals from which there was 
a balance due to Government on account of forgier years from proprietors that were not willing 
to engage again for their lands, and in case" of the absconding of the proprietors, I experienced 
some difficulty. The estates arc ot course liable to sale for arrears, and if they had been engaged 
for the period of the present settlement unconditionally, though the proprietary right might 
ha*<* been exposed to snb\ it could not be supposed that any purchasers would be found for 
estates they wore to get possession of three years hence With the view to remedy this in¬ 
convenience, I have taken engagements from the present persons, providing that in caBe 
the estates should bo exposed to sale for the arrears of thft past years, they will themselves 
purchase or relinquish their engagements in favour of any other person who may become 
purchaser.*’ 

The reduction on the previous assessment amounted, to Hs. 1,14,580, and 
Jtoardof comm is- although arrears amounting to Rs. 1,03,290 only accrued 
stoners. . during tho currency of the new settlement, the revenue was 
collected with the greatest difficulty. The tahsildars complained of recusancy 
on the part of the landholders, and the use of attachment and sale was so frequent 
that seventy estates fell to the hammer for arrears of revenue alone daring this 
^period. The ColTector himself felt that be Jd not go so far as he ought in his 
vemiseions, and in explaining the breakdown of his* assessment again brings 
forward 1 the well-worn excuses of deficiency in the.rainfafi and the flight of culti¬ 
vator^ with j&e novel addition of muskhori or ‘destruction by field-mice,’ 

, 1 To Board* ftgud 2?tfa September, 1806. 

, iir, ia v 
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Mr. Drnntyeton took charge of the district 1 in February, 3 805, and reported that 
. iii several cases the assets of estates were less than the Government demand. 
He proposed that the landholders should be bound to demand from their tenants 
a Ate of rent proportioned to. that of the revenue they themselves paid to 
Government* The Board had ho materials before thorn .from which they could 
judge of the real facts of the case, and were obliged to require the Collector to 
give reasons for his opinions, and not, as hitherto, merely echo the opinions 
of his native subordinates, who had nothing to lose, and everything to gain, 
by the existing stsite of affairs. The Government at length deemed it advis¬ 
able to appoint a commission 1 for the purpose of superinlending the ensuing 
(settlement. The commissioners, Messrs. Tucker and Cox, entered on their 
duties with great energy, and demanded of the Collector hi» sentiments on the 
condition of the district, whether it was in that state of forwardness 1 ' that 
would afftnit of a permanent settlement, with duo regard to the interosts of 
Government. At this time the grant of a.permanent assessment to the upper 
provinces was considered advisablo both by tho local authorities and the 
Supreme Government, and the measure was subsequently lost only by the 
refusal of the Homo Government to sanction it. TH* Collector was further 
instructed to report on the present state of cultivation in the district, the 
amount of the population, and the proportion they bore to its agricultural 
resources, and whether any improvement could Ije effected therein by the 
introduction of new staples or tho improvement of existing ones. “The 
Collector/’ writes Mr. Montgomery, “ was in favour of a jiermanent settlement 
being ultimately formed, but recommended that the ensuing settlement bo made 
for a period of 15 years. He reckoned that two-thirds of the arable and waBte 
lands were under cultivation, and observed that it was impossible to form any 
idea of the population; also that the resources of the landholders were much cir¬ 
cumscribed. fle stated the principal articles of produce to be cotton and sugar, 
and in some localities indigo. With this report the Collector also furnished 
an estimate of the assets of each parganah. This estimate was supposed to show 
the actual assets, free of any deductions, and the total assets then shown were 
less than the Government assessment of the district. He argues that if, as the 
Board wish, a deduction of 15 per cent, in favour of the landholders he made 
from this estimate, there will be a decrease of five lakbB in the revenue of the 
district. In his opinion the estimates were false and not to be depended on.” 


The commissioners 0 themselves in thoir reports* on the district write 
opinions of the tlms concerning the carlt settlements :—“ The Cawnporo 
toimuinbioncr* district, we have reason to approbend, was over-assessed 


1 I'lukr Regulation X. of iS07, 
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at the first triennial settlement, and It is still suffering, we fear, frotp the cop- 
sequences of that injurious proceeding. Much too great an fcnxiety was mam-. 
fyted in this and other instances to draw from the country suddenly the utmost 
revenue which it could be supposed to yield. a Large deductions became neces¬ 
sary in consequence at the second Settlement ;*but even after these concessions 
were made, the assessment in particular eqtatas was faV from moderate. Par- 
ganabs J&jmau, Bithdr, ISalempur, and Domanpur are supposed to be still 
heavily assessed.” And in ttieir report on the quadrennial settlement they 
write: 1 —“The extend to which the settlement originally concluded at the 
cession was carried il to be regretted on many accounts, and in no point 
of view more than on aceounbof the very genoral permutation of property 
which it has produced in the public sale of the over-assessed estates. There 
is also reason to regret that the reductions allowed at the second‘Settle¬ 
ment, however* considerable they may appear, had n8t been moife*general, 
as the large proportion of the .further reductions which have been found neces¬ 
sary at the present settlement are solely attributable to the impoverishment of 
the landholders under a continued over-assessment, while such increase as has 
been obtained on 1 he* present occasion will be found principally among those 
estates which by a timely forbearance hcTvo boon afforded the opportunity of 


improvement.’' , 

The quadrennial settlement for *216 to 1219 fasti (1808-09 to 1311-12) 
Quadrennial settle- WftS m »de at a still further roduction of Rs. $1,864 
went. and amounted to Its. 21,69,840, after deducting tho 

revenue of pnrganftb Sikandra given in jtifrfr to Raja Andpgir Himmafc 
Rah&dur, which at tho preceding settlement amounted to Rs. 1,22,320. Not¬ 
withstanding this revision, many landholders refused to engage for the Govern¬ 
ment demand, and villages assessed at two and a half lakhs of rupees were let 
in farm. The balances during its currency wore, however, very small, and 
amounted to only Rs. 87,622, which were eventually remitted, and the sales for 
arrears of revenuo affected only forty-nine estates. The board of commis¬ 
sioners in their report on this settlement wrote* The present settlement 
can in fact be considered only as an arrangement for rectifying the inequalities 
of a settlement originally formed on mistaken principles, and subsequently 
renewed too genorallv without due # cousideration; and in 4hi& arrangement wo 
have derived much beneficial assistance from the experience of the late Collector 
Mr. Dumbleton, who having himself formed the second triennial settlement, 
and being officially engaged in the realization it during the whole period of 

‘Bciflrd, 17th November, 1810 No 7. 
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its continuance, has every opportunity of making himself intimately acquainted 
with its defects,” 'It was fortunately foiind possible subsequently to restore 
several of the ousted landholders who hud been fraudulently deprived,, of 
their estates, but tho great mast of tho sufferers never received either aid 
or compensation. Government and the old proprietary body fared equally 
badly: the resources of the district,* went into the hands of as corrupt a 
body of officials as ever existed in these provinces, and the worst features 
of the pre-British period were repeated without any of its redeeming 
qualities. , < .» 

The commissioners, whilst acknowledging the*partial success of tbequad- 

Fiwr quinquennial' ronnial settlement, were not slow to perceive that vigorous 

settlement. measures were necessary to ronder it possible to continue the 

fiscal administration of the district on a stable baMs. It was desirable to sfnko 
« 

at the rootf of the ovii oy a rigorous investigation ou the spot, and Mr. Newn- 
hain, an officer of great and varied experience, ,wa» deputed to Cawupore to 
conduct the fourth or first quinquennial settlement for the years 1220 to 1224 
faali (1812-13 to 1816-17). This settlement was extended subsequently by 
various Begulations, and lasted until the revision under itegul.ition IX. of 1833 
took place. Mr. Newuham commenced by clearing tho district of the party of 
corrupt and intriguing officials which h id so long hold i + completely m their hands. 

By the removal of these people and their relatives,” writes Mr. Montgomery, 
“he at once opened sources of information which had hitherto been blocked up. 
He proceeded into the interior of the district and held personal communication 
with the people, not, as heretofore, through the medium pf tho native officials. 
He seems quite to have gained their confidence and affection ; he restored, where 
possible, many of the old and injured zamindurs to their ostatea, and by a judi¬ 
cious reduction and equalization of the revenue, and by a proper selection of repre-, 
sentatives of the different communities, he formed a settlement which for a period 
of twelve years stood well and was collected without distressing the people. 
Subsequently, from causes which I shall hereafter state, the zamind&rs became 
embarrassed and heavy arrears accumulated.” Though the result of the assess¬ 
ment showed a nominal increase, due to the resumption of the revenue-free 
estate of Najafgarh and the transfer of some villages from parganah Kora to 
this district, there was a real decrease of Rs, 8,707, and the redistribution of the 
revenue gave great relief to many estates. The villages, too, which were pur¬ 
chased by the servants of Government and their relations, and had generally been 
brought into a high state of cultivation, were- also made to bear their fair share 
of the Government demand. 
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The conduct of tbe native officials and the extensive changes in the pro- 
The special commit prietery body which was brought about through their means 
have been referred to above, and may be further noticed here. 
The operations of the band of plunderers who preyed on the district* were 
conducted on a wideund systematic scale. The tahslldars, or nativesub-oolleo- 
tors of the land revenue in the interior of^he district, were related to the officials 
of the head-office, or, as in one instance, the tahsild&r was a child nominated 
by his relations, who exercised the power and enjoyed the privileges of the 
office. Hence remissions *of revenue never benefited those*for whom they were 
intended. Tahsildars through their creatures assumed charge of the defaulting 
estates, and though Government was moved to remit tbe outstanding balances 
as irrecoverable, and even actually granted the remissions, numerous estates were 
brought to sale for these very arrears, and bought in b^ the native officials or 
their nominees In all* this roguery they were assisted by the originally incorrect 
record of rights. Even tbe tmmos«of the villages had been altered, and persons 
actually enjoying proprietary rights were ignorant of their danger, either because 
their names did not appear as the defaulters, or they did not recognise' their own 
villages in the names of the estates put up to auction. Indeed numerous 
instances occurred where the actual proprietor was totally unconscious that he 
was represented as in arrears, ornvas reported as an absconder because he had 
bid away by the advice <tf the very ofticer who was prepared to take advantage 
of a fault he had himself instigated. 


The records yi the talftild&r&’ offices were not forthcoming, and in the 
k&ntingob’ accounts the remissions were uunoticed, and the balances still 
recorded as outstanding. No authentic patw&ris’accounts wore to be procured, 
and, owing to the collusive understanding which subsisted between the offioe 
The •• land job- establishment at the head-quarters and those residing at 
ber’a ring." , the various tahsils in the interior of the district, the official 
records of tho Collector’s office, relative to both remissions of revenue and 
sales of land on account of 1211 and 1212 fasti, were mutilated and done 
away with. There can be no doubt that measures were purposely adopted to 
render the accounts of the years alluded to unintelligible. It is also remark¬ 
able that the sales for alleged balances of those years did not generally take 
pl pim QQtil the year 1214 fasti, after the intervention of a new settlement, at 
which the assessment was generally made oa reduced terms, in many 
instances with the dependants ofc the tahalld&rtt themselves, and almost always to 
the exclusion of the former landholders. The parganahs in which the most 
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extensive alienation of property took plao<f through the undue influence of 
public officers were' Bithur, Dera-Maugalpur, Gh&tampur, Jajmau, Shiuli, 
Baadlabad, and Biihaur. Io Bithur, N&dr Ali worked through his brother- # 
in-laW. Darwesh Ali, tahsfld&rin Dera-Maugalpur, through bis brother, 
Kalab Ali/ In Gh&tarapur, Ahmad Baksh, the nuzir,. who was brought 
by Mr. Welland with him from ^aunpur, appointed his own nephew, 
Zultikdr Aii, a child, as tahsilddr. and enjoyed all the emoluments of the 
office. His dependants, Pahlwan Beg, Mir Aghawnn, Madad Husain, Ddra 
Khdn, and, Jan Ali,, were employed, as circumstances required, either as 
amfns deputed to attach estates, as farmers when the proprietors were 
to be. excluded from the management, as purchasers when Ahmad Baksb 
Wished to acquire the property, or as sureties for each other. Thus these 
five names are. constantly cropping up in tho village histories, and trans¬ 
fers as regfclarly word made by thorn in favour of Ahmad Baksh. Simi¬ 
larly, in the remaining pargauahs every .specious fraud was resorted to 
in order to enrich the very persons who caused the defalcations by which 
they profited. In the Persian settloiAent account drawn up by the tahsildars 
the names of their relations or friends were surreptitiously introduced as 
the proprietors of villages whoso settlement had * been made with persons 
denominated mukaddams and mustajirs in English accounts, where the column 
of proprietors was left blank. Advantage of this was taken by T&j-nd-din 
Husain KMn, tohsfid&r of Akbarpur, in which parganah this species of fraud 
was chiefly resorted to, to divest a large number of landed proprietors of their 
ancestral possessions. •* * 

The fearful state of demoralization caused by these transfers of landed 
property forced itself on the attention of Mr. T. 0. Robertson, Judge and 
Magistrate, as early as 1818, when lie first addressed Government. Nothing 
Wodi of the com- was > however, done till 1820, when he again urged on 
Government the fact that, if ttie system of constant sales 
were persevered in, crime would increase, additional police would bo neces¬ 
sary, and the judicial establishments be found insufficient to moot the work. 
On the 27th February, 1821, the Governor-General in Council passed resolu¬ 
tions giving effect to the provisions of Regulation 1. of 1821, establishing sadr 
and mufassil commissions, and Messrs. Christian and Bird were appointed 
commissioners for the district of Cawnpore. A power of appeal lay from the 
mufassil to the sadr eorfimissioife The attention of; the commissioners was 
principally directed to public sales on account of arrears of revenue, and their 
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action this matter is shown bfc the following figures given fey Hr, Mont¬ 


gomery :— 


• \ 

Name of parganab. 

• 

• • 

Number of villages solo 
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47 

9 

38 
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s 
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Mr. Montgomery, writing in 1848, says that 11 from the cession up to the 
• * .present time 405 estates have been sold for arrears of 

revenue,” bnt by far tlio majority of these sales took place in 
the earlier years of our rule. It is difficult to hscertain the number of estates 
sold in execution *of the decrees of the civil courts, as only the rights and 
interests of individuals were sold ; and as there was no record of these rights, 
the area affected, as welP as the extent of tho shares, is undeiiimble. In 
explanation of the statement of cases beforo the special commission the 
same officer writos :— 

“It most be confessed that the ignorance of the Government European function tries, both 
judicial and revenue, with regard to the peculiar tenures of the country, led, independently of 
native intrigue, to iffsny and great abuses^ and to the breaking up of numerous old proprietary 
communities. Hr. Newnbam, who was Collector in the year 1813, states that iu his opinion 800 
villages were fraudulently transferred to strangers by the effect of our system of 
commonly known by the nntqp of ddkhil-khdrij. He gives no data from which may be tested 
the correctness of tbis statement, and I am incline to think he much over-estimated the Stm^ 
though many cases doubtless did occur. ’ 
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“ Previous to the present settlement (under ^epnl&don IX. of 1833) the only individual 
recorded in the Collector’s office was the perron whji contracted to pay the Government revenue, 
call«d the Jumberdir, bdt who*waa only the representative of the village community, many of 
Whom had equal, and perhaps larger, interests than he had in the estate. The government 
authorities appear to have considered him as the sole proprietor, and treated him as Jf 
the lumberdif proved nnfaithful and rolcf the estate, the purchaser's name was recorded h> the 
Government register, and he claimed possession of the whole in consequence. It Sometimes 
happened that the other shareholders thought they might save their shares by having their 
names also recorded in the register, but this was denied them by the Collector on the lumberddv’s 
objecting. As a last resource they would aoe in the cm^cotfVt to hare their names inserted In 
the register, stating they were in possession of their shares. The court nonsuited them, telling 
them that the*registry want the Collector’s business ; the purchaser, barifed by the authority of 
Government, came to take possession, nor was it likely that the- Rfijifits would quietly give up 
their rights. Every tillage, under such circumstances, was a regular battle-field, but eventually 
the purchaser would he triumphant, and our jails filled with men whose only crime waa that of 
defending thfir own property from illegal seizure. 

M Mr Newnharft in illustration of the above gives several ovimples ; I will quote one. Har- 
dbaq Singh, the recorded lumberdftr of village Bhaura, consented to a conditional sale of the vil¬ 
lage to one Mnnshi Gursah&i, the agreement being that at the expiration of three years, if a cer¬ 
tain sum advanced was not repaid, the sale should be absolute. It was provided for in the 
deed that if the estate should pass to Gursahfiv lie, Hardhan Singh, should hold his lands, paying 
only a nominal rent for them. It does not appear that the village o< ptinfinity knew anything of 
the sale till the transfer of names had been made in the Collector’s register, and the purchaser 
name to take possession. The constitution t of the village whs this : it w*s divided into four 
shares, and each share again divided into sixteen patlis The village contained T,6SO bighas of 
laud, of which Hardhan Smgh owned only 217 bighas. Mr. Newnham writes - * the shareholders 
thus deceived were a class of Rajpfits who were known to have fought and frequently defeated 
the NawAb’s troops in defence of"their rights ; when I met them they were warm, but their 
demeanour was that of men urging their part with inoderation % aud a confidence that the laws of 
the British Government would do them justice.’ It also frequently happened that a wealthy 
individual purchased a share in an estate, and then by purchasing the interests of some, snd raying 
up arrears due on other shares, gradually became sole proprietor, and thus many village communi¬ 
ties lost their proprietary rights and became mere cultivators ” 

The commission also investigated and reported on the status of the 
so-called mukaddams and the position of pattidurs, and 
the conclusion atwhich they arrived was that the true 
mnkaddam held a subordinate position to that of the proprietor for whom 
he managed the estate, from whom he received a oertain allowance of land or 
money for the performance of those duties, and by whom he was removable 
for misconduct, but for no other reason; also that the office was hereditary, 
but not transferable. They, moreover, stated! as their opinion that th6 mmo 
mnkaddam was erroneously, applied to those persons of good caste, and 
exercising undoubtedly all the privileges of proprietary right, whose estates * 
had at one time or another become incorjxjrated wiih the large talukas of pdwer* 


Mukaddams. 
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ful aamVnd&rs ; who, in addition td their own personal estatfy had*obtained the 
management or sujierintendence on large areas for the refen tie of which they 
# had become responsible/ Thus they considered the soiled mnk&ddaihs of 
parganab Shiur&jpur as really possessed of proprietary rights, though certain 
hereditary privileges were exercised over them by the Rajas tp whose talnka 
their villages belonged. Their case, however, is separately noted hereafter. 
They considered the individuals recorded Vy Taj-ud-din Husain Khan, tahsild&r 
of Akbarpur, and Sarfip Sin^h, Shnungo of Bhognipur, as mnkaddams and mns- 
t&jirs, possessed of .frill proprietary rights without any limitation, and restored 
them to their proper position. A few mukaddams prdpgHy so-called, ie., village 
managers, were left, whoso long-standing position recent purchasers have disre¬ 
garded and put an end to. 


With regard to pattid&rs, the commission reported that faring' the 
Ffttt'd&rs disposal of the numberlegs claims which arose on the insti¬ 

tution of a rfbw court with apparently unlimited powers, 
redress was often sought by others than tho recorded mdlih, but who 
beyond doubt possessed a definable interest in tbe ostatc. It was, more¬ 
over, a common practice with the patted sir, in order to avoid expense, to 
keep aloof till the original claims were decided, and to insist in sharing his 
success (if obtained) with the original claimant. It is not clear to what 
extent they exercised the powers of defining tho status of each individual 
sharer j but, undoubtedly, much good must have been done in awakening the 
attention of all to^ the tact that Government had their interests at heart and 
would maintain theln to the full. 


From Mr. Rose’s report, howover, it would appear that the work done 
Mr. Bose on the # through the commission was not productive of unmixed 
commission. good. It is true, lie writes, that at tho commencement 

the proceedings under Regulation I. of 1821 remedied great and glaring injus¬ 
tice. “ But in lapse of time the local administrators of that law,, losing sight 
apparently bf the original intont of the enactment, admitted and decided almost 
every sort of suit regarding land, and thus bofore its abolition the regulation, 
instead of being a means of restoring recently and fraudulently usurped rights, 
hod, tender tho wide intorprotation*of tho local special coufts, become an instru¬ 
ment of disturbance to tenures, which, however weak originally, ought, in 
tespect to their antiefuity, to have been considered sacred. It is true that in 
many cases the special appeal Courts rectified *the mistaken decisions of their 

14 
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subordinates,' but in the, meantime traces' of tie ancient holdings sub¬ 
divisions were effaced. Ip every instance iffiere was a long account of mesne 
profits, involving endless litigations to be adjusted, and altogether the rapid 
and sweeping changes caused in the first instance by revenue, fraud, and 1 
Incompeteney, and ■subsequently by the operations of the jocal special courts, 
engendered a feeling of insecurity in all l.md tenures which lh*s bad a most 
prejudicial effect on the interests of th$ district. The lcvenue authorities and 
special courts, however, mu-.t not bear the w^lo* blame of tho eonftisiod of 
the tenures in this .district. Incalculable injustice nero and elsewhere has 
sprung from the loose tsra which obtains iu the civil courts of deciding 
regarding landed, i ights without first asefeitaining whether the existence of 
the thing sued for be compifible with the constitutions and tenures of the 
estate, and.of ordering the sale of rights without defining what tho rights «old 
consist of. • Jt is*to thisr-system that must be ascribed those anomalous decrees 
and sales which no ingenuity can execute, and which give tho deereo-holder or 
purchaser, if a poor mau, nothing; and if a rich and powerful man, an amount 
of his neighbour’s property, limited only by the extent of hit o\\ n wealth and 
power. In this district, until the p-esent time, a decree agrtinstthe individuals 

et 

inl whose names were entered m the Cl >vernment engagements, or a sale of their 
he sghts, appears, as a nutter of course, to have been considered as giving tho 
>• wee-holder or purchaser a right^^dto«<v.h<s)lo mf 


holder or pnreha s ^ 

w , aao ***** w^JWsw3j 


use 

to ni 

to have boon affootol Zi^U .bough equally equitable, 

^^^^Lb « by the i— - «“ 

Tholnalgoiut«M.t. d . UoWers subsequently foil. Mr. Montgomery writes :- 
. i t *i 1A ojnba 1 rassmonts that ensued was tho with- 

l Th0 l’o7iuXo Xoeo, and the tdo PW e SC tho Company’s cotton factori*. 
drawaloii 0 » n iqi2iol819'5 these appears to have been a 

From 1220 to 1226 fiu* (A. >. " tation , from 

SSSS 52 r-r“f:-*isr a: 

metaled aa well aa the impraSent went on *a if uu« « 


comr 
care 
unprincipled as 
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Th© money does not seem to have beta bad qut in improvements,• but spent 
on marriages and village festivals. No village improvements were effected ; 
tlje fiscal value of no estate was advanced j and precisely eg advances were 
supplied with perfect heedlessness to the result, so wore they received with 
no other than fraudulent intentions or non-payment in any shape.* T&e native 
revenue officers took caro to secure the Government revenue, and doubtless did 
not le.t the golden opportunity pass without enriching themselves.’ The firm of 
Burnett & Co. were the first to collapse, foiling to the amount of nine lakhs of 
rupees. They wore succeeded by that oi Fortier & Dubois «f Najafgarh, whose 
debts to Alexander & Co. are said to feive exceeded twenty-six lakhs of rupees. 
The sudden stoppage of tho laYgc advances to the zamindfirs was ruinous. 
Hitherto advances had been made when the revenue demand was pressing. They 
stopped. Then the indigo lands wore for a time deteriorated, and there was no 
other article to fake its place. A foose, careless, and extravagant feeling posse&cd 
the landholders. They dcfiailded the indigo-planters, and wero not faithful 
to Government; hence arose a systematic cv asiou of payment, resistance of pro¬ 
cess, and a general character for contumacy. The above remarks refer to the 
zamindars of the Ganges parganalis In tho Jmnna parganohs there was 
little or no indigo ; but the f rice of cotton fell from Rs. 16 the maund in 1227 
f(uU (A.D. 1820) to Rs. 10 the maund in 1230 fash (A.D. 1829), whilst the bur¬ 
den of taxation remained the same.” The effect of this collapse of the izidigo 
interest was, however, more local than tho above description would lead one 


to suppose. Mr. Montgomery indted confines his i cniarks to the Ganges 

N.iafgarh estate, l^^aualis, but, us a fact, tho factory to which they 

apply is that of Najafgarh only. The rise and fall of 
this faotory in prosperity is not without interest. After more numerous 
changes than ordinarily appear to have boon the fate of any other estate 


before the cession, it passed as a jrfgtr into the hands of tho sisters of Najaf 
Khdn, tho amil under tho Oudh Government, lly them it was leased for 
Rs. 12,000 to General Martin, who built a large indigo factory, the operations 
of which extended not only to the nino villages connected with the estate, 1 
but also to other villages in the southern part of the parganab, and even 
across the Ganges # into Oudh. His custom was to build vatg and masonry wells 
everywhere, the raw indigo produced in the former being brought to the head 


factory for final preparation. Besides the 25 vats in the Biposi (Najafgarh) 

1 Biposi Najafgarh, Nagapur„Kharoti. Baglia, Narayaapar, MarfUhana, Bondhela, Kamalpur, 
and R&moa, now included in Bipoai. • 
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factory, lie had 330 vats in 13 villages and fault*23 wells* His nephew jJLcceeded 
him , and was succeeded in his turn byf Fortier & Dubois. They became 
heavily in debt t to Messrs. Alexander & Co., arid were sold up. The 
Regains recovered possession, but on a suit being instituted by Messrs. Alexan¬ 
der & Co.,* the ladies’ title was considered insufficient, the estate was resumed 
by Government and held* direct for seven years, after which it was given in farm 
to Mr. Vincent for twelve years. At last settlement enquiry was made for the 
real proprietors, hut, with the exception of tho^Th&kurs of Sondhela, no one could 
make good his titky and the estate was settled on tli/) conclusion of his farm in 
proprietary title with'Mr.* Vincent. He transferred it"lo Messrs. Greenway, 
they .to Messrs. 'Menzics, and they again to Khagol Singh, the present owner. 
During tho occupation of Messrs. Fortier & Dubois, with tho object of 
showing larger profits than were really obtainable, and procuring adrahees 
from MesSl'S. Alexander, the jamabandis or village rent-rolls weee raised by tho 
device of calling thirteen biswas a full biglia, 1 , instead of'twenty biswas. The ruin 
of this fine estate, then, can in no way bo connected with the effect of 
Mr. Newnham’s settlement: it was entirely dnoio extraordinary causes which 
were overlooked at tho settlement of 1840. The crushing revenues wero passed 
on to tho cultivators, who were at the recent revision almost in a state of 
absolute pauperism, the present proprietors paying tho revenue from other 
sources. Largo reductions have been granted in the*new assessment, and care 
has been taken that the relief has reached the cultivator. 


In Sarb Salempur, also, Mr. Maxwell had f an estate of eight villages 
and a factory at Mahanijpur, He adopted General Martufs plafl of building 
outlying vats and wells, being credited with 187 of tho former and 24 of tho 
latter; but many of these structures are situated on what now appears most 
hopelessly bad land. Tho estate passed into tho possession of Musammfit J&fir 
Begam, by whom it was sold to Dr. Campbell. Tho estate has now been 
distributed by sale amongst various native purchasers, the factory remaining 


The Maxwells. 


in the hands of Messrs. Shearin. Large estates in Bilhaur 
also were owned by Mr. Maxwoll, and have since been 


distributed amongst native proprietors. The effect, therefore, of the indigo 


industry on the economical conditions of this district has received exaggerated 
importance from Mr.' Montgomery. Thd country in any way affected by the 
prosperity or ruin of the indigo-planters was limited, and though the spirit of 
i U la aald that the cultivators thcmaelrra represented their t/rgha as smaller, to obtain 


larger ad van pcs They pay for it nof. 
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speculation in some instances atried^ruin to both planter and those dependent 
on him, there is no reason to believe pat the estates of other* planters were not 
conducted on strictly commercial principles. The fact is that the day of indigo 
is past. The cultivator has become more keenly alive to his own interests; and 
finds it pays him better to sell his plant at a fair price arrived at by competition 
(khtishkharid), or even to build a few vats, and manufacture, by the mere process 
of steeping, a coarse dyo (kachcha nil) wllicb he sells to larger factories to be 
made up. Large speculations,*too, are now made in the export of indigo-seod, 
and land is cultivated more with a view of supplying this trade than of providing 
material for dye. The days of interdependence between planter and cultivator arc 
past: the plantor now is but one bidder against many, and the position of villein to 
which the cultivator was once reduced is changed for that of a rival manufacturer. 
Indigo no longer pays European factories in tlio North-West Provinces, and 
the placo of the.old squire-like planter has been taken bystho native edpitaligfc— 
unscrupulous and unsympathetic—who, while damaging the soil with excess "of 
canal water, will crush the cultivator as ho was never crushed when " the 
factory” was bank, dispensary, almost home, to its soil-born dependents* 
Old wells and countless vats are to bo seen everywhere m parganahs* 
Bilhanr and Salempur. Thp prosent zamwdars neglect to repair the wells even 
where most required; and, except when let to Baniy&s, the vats are never 
used. . • 

During the currency of Mr. Newnham’s settlement the district was 
Mr. Newnhani’s unfortunate in the revenue officers appointed to watch 
successors. ^ . over its interests. Mr. Newnham was succeeded by Mr. 

Ravenscroft, who held charge of the district for seven years; Messrs. 
Grant, Christian, and Swetenhara holding office for short periods inter- 

Mr. Ravenscroft. “^lately. Mr. Ravenscroft rendered himself n^orious 
by entering largely into rash cotton speculations, and 
when it became necessary .to fulfil his obligations, he did not hesitate to 
appropriate Rs. 2,74,853 out of the Government treasury for that purpose. 
When the defalcation was discovered Mr. Ravenscroft fled into Oudh and lived 
for nine months near Fyzabad. He was discovored and a party sent to apprehend 
him, but he escapod and secroted himself near the Nop&l frontier at Bhinja, on 
the left hank of the Rapti river, in the Gonda district, where his residence was 
concealed from the Oudh Government by the local authorities. The local R&ja 
made over to him a portion of land for tillage antf a suitable site in a mango 
grove for his house, which he bonstructcd aftci native fashion, The eldest 
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son, however, of f.he R&ja—a morose person woo led a secluded life-f-became 
alarmed when he saw Mr. Ravenscroft begin to plant indigo and prepare to con- 
street vafs for the manufacture, and apprehended that he would go on encroach* 
ing till he took the whole estate. .He therefore hired a gang of bandits and had 
him foully' murdered. Ravenscfoft and a 'friend staying with him, Ensign 
Platts, made a desperate 'resistance, for out of the twenty-nine men who com¬ 
posed the party when the attack commenced, seven had been killed and eighteen 
wounded. An investigation was twice set on foot'j the first one failing through 
the perfunctory character of the enquiry made, and the Government remained 
satisfied that the R6ja Had nothing to do with the murder. Mr. Ravenscroft’s 
tomb was built af the expense of Government. “-Mr. Ravenscroft,” says General 
Sloeman (from whose work the above particulars are chiefly obtained), “was the 
handsomest and most athletic European gontleman then in India, and ono of 
the most expert in the*use of the sword and shield : his hospitality was lavish 
and notorious. I have been told by the son of Mr. Ravensoroft’s divi &n that his 
chief delight was in cock-fighting, and that he lost as much as Rs. 40,000 in one 
year by thUt amusement. The dlwstn warned Mr. Ravenscroft of the danger 
of appropriating Government money’, but Mr. llavonseroft replied that his father 
had a largo estate in England. So seeing the impending crash, the prudent official 
obtained sick leave in order to be absent when it came. Mr. Ravenscroft was 
also remarkable for his devotion to scientific cultivation and endeavours to 
improve by model farms (a«r is again the fashion) the agricultural system of the 
country. The letter in which ho addresses the Governor-General is so charac¬ 
teristic of the style of official correspondence in those days, as well as illus¬ 
trative of Mr. Ravenscroft’s own views, that I give it in externa : l — 

•‘The celebrate! Sully calls ageicultuie one of the bieasts from which the State draws its 
nourishment. That great man could not possibly have given in a more happy simile. Instruct¬ 
ing by precepts, stimulating by rew ir<U, h>' provai'c 1 upon hm countrymen to cultivate the art 
of husbandry. Your lordship’s discerning mind will point out to you in an instant the aptness of 
this simile to the source of wealth in India, from whence spring for the most part the revenues 
of the State. Although no public encouragement has at any period been given by the English 
Government to agriculture, cither by tne erection of societies or the institution of rewards, yet 
substantial proof is afforded m the amount of revenue produced for ages from land in 
the eastern hemisphere, that husbandry is with its inhabitants the oldest, the most useful, 
aa well as the best cultivated of tiie arts. At the present period your lordship will find 
that about 18 lakhs of bifchaa of land under the plough give a clear revenue to the State of 
more than a? of rupees, besides a profit of 1$ per cent, to the leasers and renters of land, 
^ total amount of rents *io yield a round sum of about 31 lakhs. The labour also and 
the expenses of the husbandfhan or actual cultivator of the soil is to be taketi^ into the Male 

1 Dated 38th September, 1814. * 
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of consideihtion. To do this it is only%eeed£ry to calculate the produce of ow>pd # throughout 
the diatpictVt large, which, from the best sources of information 1 haveJjien able* to examine, 
give an average of four manned (sic), or 8 bt&hels, to the bfgha, and an 9 bfgbas may in general' 
b| said to equal an English acre of 4,840 square yards, the average will be about 18 bushel* per 
acre. The produce^herefore, of the crops amounts to <pne hand red and forty lakhs of bushels, 
or seventy lakhs of mannds of grain. Supposing the whple of the arable land to be under crops 
of that nature, and taking*the average of the market throughout the ye«r at one rupee per 
maund upon all kinds of grain, the gross produce crops may be calculated at seventy lakhs 
of rupees per annum. 

w Bringing under your consideration that the average crops of twenty of the eastern ooun- 
“ ties of England give onlj^24 bushels to the acre, your lordship will aljow that this is a flat¬ 
tering picture of the success of agriculture in the Ea*t, the b&ift/ of which, however, so far as 
concerns the art of husbandry and the improvement ot the soil, is solely to he attributed to the 
skill of the inhabitants. With even their rude implements and a weak farming stock they 
make the grateful earth teem with pknty: for in this propitious clime she returns the 
favntfrs bestowed upun her, email as they may be, «ith tenfold bounty. The fostcrufg ‘Hand of 
the Government oj the enttipi isc of individuals among the Europe* part of lh% community 
has m no single instance omt no petiod been held forth to the support or to the improvement • 
of the practical agriculture of India* Passions ti ly devoted to this delightful art, 1 was, how¬ 
ever, lately the humble instrument of establishing the ilist society of this kind since the time 
that a British foot was planted on the soil, railed the h'&t.hgarh Agricultural Society, the 
president of which is 8ir«Edward Oolchrooke, but I fear it will languish from want of proper 
support from the Government in allotting land tor experiment ; when this support is afforded, 
under your lordship’s auspices, by*tbo institution of a “ national farm” ot about 500 acres, the 
eaase of agriculture will have a better chance of flourishing. In the event of your lordship 
being pleased to adopt a moasuic which promises the gieutcst benefit to the western provinces, 
and of Bltbur, in the vicinity of which there is excellent lind, being fixed upon as the spot for 
experimental husbandly, I pledge myself to covu the expenses of every nature, which, I am 
well convinced from the evpei icnce nf my o« n little farm, will be more than reimbursed by the 
crops. It remaifls tin n far your lordship, as the representative of our beloved sovereign, to step 
forwaid in imitation of the royal exertions of the most spirited agriculturist England can boast 
of, and to give public encouragement to agriculture When the llomans made the most illustri¬ 
ous appearance husbandry was in the highest estimation among them. “In those happy 
days,” says Pliny, “the earth, pleased at seeing herself cultivated by victorious hands, sdfeicd to 
make stronger efforts, and to produce her fruits in greater abundance But when destructive 
luxury was introduced, then husbjfodry declined, and with it fell the Roman virtue.” Among 
the French nation, under the genial influence of their king, societies were erected in every 
province. Men. of the first distinction also in England do not disdain Ahe cultivation of thefr 
own land. Let ns, my lord, imitate the virtues of our countrymen; lot ns put our hands to 
the plough and emulate them in the field of industry, and in improving this first souree of 
national wealthj such pursuits have graced the public life of ancient heroes: may they be 
recorded in the annal# of a British Governor-General.” * 

Mr. Eavenscrnft also submitted a scheme to Government 1 for the 
mcw.urement of the entire district, which he undertook, to effect in the spaqe 

1 Datpd list February, 1818. 
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of -a year and af. a cost of Rs. 1 44,500. He stated that he had by/entative 
measurements clearty proved that the returns of cultivated area were absolutely 
incorrect, and that eome proprietors by concealment of their true assets werg 
enjoying, not fifteen, bat thirty and forty per cent, of gross rental. 
Mr. Bavenscreft was indeed an example of energy misapplied, and talent vitiated 
by a lax morality. 

Mr.-Wemyss took charge of tie district in 1823, but in 1832 assistance 
w was considered necessary, and Mr. Reade was appointed. He 

had mo easy task to perform. Old revenue and tak&vi balances 
had accumulated to a'large amount; th^ files were crowded with suits; the 
register of the transfer of property had bxm much neglected. Saits for rent, 
on the speedy decision of which deponded in a great measure the punctual 
realization of the revenue, were, many of them, of an old date. The estates 
held unde/direct management were sufloring from neglect, and the records were 
so’ imperfect and without arrangement tli^t it ^ r as often diiHcnlt to find out 
what cases were landing. The records of this period show that the exertions 
made by Mr. Reade to bring the revenue department into a sound aud whole¬ 
some state wore very great. Indeed that officer was unwearied in his appli¬ 
cation. He found considerable balances duo for the few years previous to which 
he took charge, and to these ho more particularly applied himself. The sale 
process ho found was no longer dreaded, since no sale of an estate being sanc¬ 
tioned, the process became a dead letter. The Government, fearful of falling 
into the extreme of former years, seemed unwilling to countenance them. It 
was quite proper to guard against abuses, but judiciously .done, th© sale process 
would have been very effectual. Mr. Reade urged on the Board the necessity 
of making some examples. He therefore selected some estates of the most 
notorious defaulters and proposed thdr sale, which tlfto Board sanctioned. 
The measure was carried through with vigour, and the effect was surprising. 
Estates were also farmed under Regulation IX. of* 1825, and the sanction of 
Government obtained, which in cases of this kind had rarely been done before; 
several severe examples being thus made, they were followed by the willing 
obedience of all; where balances were irrecoverable they were recommended 
for remission and struck off; when they could be fairly recovered, arrange¬ 


ments were made for their gradual liquidation. The very inefficient establish¬ 
ments were remodelled, each parganah was visited, and every measure which 
good policy could devise was rosorted to. Thus were laid the foundations of a 
sound revenue system whose effects remain td this day. 
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Thej^igtrict now undonrenl ihc^most fearful visitation that it,had ever 

The groat faoiine ex P e ” euce ^“^° *greafc chaurdnawe famihe. ' The effect of 
this calamity upon the district has beex^ described‘at page 
It was specify inopportune, as it preceded by but a yea t the revision 
of settlement, and necessarily gave the observer a false idea of, tbe normal 
condition of the district. . * 

Tho settlement of 1 840 was effected by Mr, Rose. 1 In this district some 

measurements bad been marie and some investigations 
Settlement of IS40. ° 

^ had been entered into upon the prjpoiples laid dovbn. 

by Regulation VIT. of*!822, but their application in full had been found to be 

so searching in details, and to roquiro so long a time for completion, that the 

modified system sauctioued by Regulation IX. of 1833 was adopted: that is 

to say, the settlement was made with those in possession ; those not in posses- 

sion, but having claims, being .referred to the civil counts. The psofessional 

survey, to show the boundaries of each estate and the quantity of cultivated, 

culturable, and barren waste it contained, was undertaken by Captain Abbott. 

This was succeeded by the khasra survey of the native amlns, who mapped 

each field, recording In their field-book (khasra) its number, owner, occupant, 

soil, crop, and whethor irrigated or dryr Writing in 1839-40, only two 

years after the famine, Mr. Rose expressed his astonishment at the flourishing 

appearance of the district ; that “it must excite the wonder of all who had 

witnessed the utter state of ruin to which it was reduced by the famine. That 

it was more from tho number of unroofed and ruined houses than from tho 


decrease of motivation that a stranger could suppose that the country had been 
visited so recently by such an awful calamity.” Still ho found reason to 
believe that the district had not regained its former prosperity, that there had 
been a general roduefion in rent-rafos, and that the worse qualitios'of outlying 
lands had beon allowed to fall waste. He, moreover, soon discovered flat the 
entries of soil made by the survey officials were unworthy of acceptance, and 
that tho entries of irrigation were absolutely untrustworthy. He therefore 
employed the local officials in the classification of soil*, and had the irrigation 
entries thoroughly re-tosted, and, as he believed, correctly entered. Rut it has 
already beon stated that even tho rovised irrigation returns of Mr. Rose’s 
settlement were excessive. WhilsUMt. Roso carefully enquired what irrigated 
lands had escaped entry, he neglected to tost whether tho land recorded as 
irrigated was really eo or not. For instance, th<f land on the banks of tho 

1 Scjs tfis report in Set. Rep, 11* Bart J., 846 . 

15 
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larger streams and tanks was entered asMrri^tor, although in average years 
those streams aficP tanks dry up early in the season ; and moreover, as admitted 
by Hr. Hose in his unprintod reports, the land along rivers, though irrigable, 
-was bo sandy as to be cnltivated only with inferior rain crop^that is, a large 
area of confessedly unirrigated land was classed as irrigable, and presumably 
assessed as such. 

The principles on -which Mr. Soso w-orked wero in other respects most 

thorough His find object was to determine whether the 
.The three tests. . . . ... . ., 

t l existing assessment was too Jugh, j*r whether an increase 

might fairly be taken. r Tn* doing this ho was chiefly influenced by three consi¬ 
derations—the existing m enue rates, the regularity of thr collections, and the 
means employod in realising the demand, with its influonee ou the condition of 
the people. The firt.1 tc^t, or that of # existing rates, had never been applied 
before, because therefrnner was 1>« fore a measurement which <could be relied 
upon, nor was there matt rial avaiiaUo legauling^the assessments in other dis¬ 
tricts corresponding in soil, situation, f.uilitics of iiriration, and character and 
condition of tho peopl n from which mm valuib.e tomp-uison could be drawn. 
Mr. Rose compared the res enue rates pi evading in (J&wnpore with those 
obtaining in tho Allahabad, Fatehpur, and Aligaih districts, with the tcsult that 
be found the Cawnporc assessment high, and coni lade 1 that the existing demand 
was severe in its incidence. In thn opinion he was home out by the history 
of the collection of tho land revenue, lie found that the icvenue remitted 
and suspended since the acquisition of tho district amounted to R>. 20,20,000, 
giving an annual deficiency ot about Rs 50,000.* Still, as uboi&t one-half of 
the above sum must be set down as loss due to bad seasons, this second test 
could not bo regaided as contain ivc, and Mr. Rose robed more upon his third 
test, “the means employed in realising the revenue and 1 tho condition of the 
peopled affected thereby.” Referring to his opinion on the effect of Regu¬ 
lation I of 1821 already ijnoted, in goes ou to s.ry t—Unuting, what cannot 
bo denied, that native li.iud and Huiopum ineompeteney in a-greot measure 
influenced the proceedings which drew down tint cuidment, yet it must also, 
I think, be admitted that, without an unfair degree of taxation, the extensivo 
transfers which then took place could scarcely have been effected: in many 
cases no doubt sales ‘wore enforced irregularly ; in many fhoie harshly and 
hastily ; but still in every case there was some balance, or pretext of a balance; 
and in a moderately assessed district, surely the malguz4rs, seeing that the 
revenue authorities were reedy to*sei?e on the fflightesl grounds for a sate, Would, 
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by prompt payments, have prevWeft! even a pretext for the sweeping transfers 
which* took place previous to 1821„ and which, if nuchecKeS,* would in a’few 
years longer have annihilated all the ancient tenures in tlje district.’ Of’late 
years a mildec^jd niore just system of revenue administration has prevented 
the frequent occurrence of revenue sales; but it must not therefpre*be inferred 
that land tenures have become permanent. Not a*month passes without** 
long list of sales being held by order of *the civil court, almost all* of which, 


being in satisfaction of decides for advances made by the village mah&jans 
to the zammdars, Jo enable the latter to fulfil their engagements with the 
Government, aro in'fact revenue sales in anoifitft ‘■fiape. Neither has the 
abolition of revenue sales had. tho olli ct intends 1 by the BoJlrd of protecting 
collateral rights; lor these eontinue to he sacrificed under the sales of the 


civil court to nearly the same extent as they lormerly suffered' from the 


ievenne process. # • * * # , , 

‘ £ In no dihtnel that 1 am acquainted with has there been such a rapid 
and extensive change of landed property as in Cawnporo. A few wealthy 
Muhammadans and lopulent Hindu bankers lmo pow‘ssed themselves of 
one-third of the dMriet, and the fact that laud yielding Rs. 1 ,$7,000 has 
beonsold under decrees of the civil cm in within the last five years shows 
that the tendency to change has noi ceased. In short, could I present an 
exact statement of all the transfers springing fi uni the Government demand 
which have talun place in Cawnporo under the British Government, I 
believe that it would show that at least tin eo-fom t hs of the landed property 
of the dist^ct have changed ownas within (ho last thirty years. It may 
bo objected that the investment of the capital of monied men in landed 
property is a proof that the assessment eannoGbe severe, but the objection 
has not much weight. The pcr»ous who have t xten&nely acquiiud l^nds are 
either resident Muhammadans who have amassed large fortunes in the service 
of our Government aud that of Oudh, or Hindu bankers of Cawnpore To the 
former, precluded by their religion fioin banking and usurious dealings, land 
naturally presents itself as the only safe investment for*tVir capital; and the 
convenience of having the property near their hom< s counterbalances the disad¬ 
vantages of a high assessment. The latter have no demise to acquire land, and 
avoid the purchase thorouf whenever they can ; but tempted by the enormous 
interest which their difficulties compel the proprietors to offer on loans, and de¬ 
ceived by the apparent security afturdud by the laud jtself, they are induced to 
make advances, until the'land Incoming involved be) ond its value, they have 
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ultimately ,bnly k the option of taking tho ‘property An lien of thdir claim, or of 
foregoing everything. But I do not mean r to argue that all the estates recently 
acquired by monied proprietors aro losing ones. Several I know wore originally 
profitable, and many more bave been made so by the capital am^kill of the pre¬ 
sent possessors. All 1 mean to dirge is that tho malgqzari profits were not 
sufficient to enable the arfcionf proprietors of the soil to fulfil their engagements 
and retain their possessions, and that*had it not been for tho fortuitous circum¬ 
stances which caused the investment of foreign capital iu land, a reduction of 
assessment would, lqpg ere this, have been forced upon thejiovernmenfc. I have 
thus shown that hy the three' tests which 1 proposed to* lay down tor my 
guidance, or at adL events Ky the t> moro important of tho throe, that the 
existing assessment was found to be high in the aggregate.” 

The following is a summary of the plan adopted by Mr. Bose for ‘dis¬ 
tributing iKid determining the assessment:— 


“ The tahsildars 

Mode of dfttomunmg uml 
distributing thu .relief 


were called upon to divide their pargaiuhs into so many classes, as there 
were known or markid variations of soil and country, or to state,'if no 
such variations exist*, d. In making out those do talons the tahsildars 
were not allowed arbitrarily to form a class from,detached villages, which 


Would bave Ifforded an opening for much favour and Iiaud, hut were compelled to mark off 


distinctly on the parganah map the limits of each class and to explain the supposed causes 


of the variations of value. 


“ On receiving the reports of the tah^ildais the supposed classes were subjected to minuto 
enquiry and various tests. If the result showed that the l&hsildara* Lug lie classes possessed a 
greater extent of irrigation, and a larger proportion of the better crops than the lower; and if 
those advantages were not counterbalanced by disadvantages uf situation or habits of the cul¬ 
tivators, then the division of the tahsildars was confirmed. But if the r&ult waft different, the 

t 

tahsildars’ proceedings were cancelled and a fresh classification was made, or the parganah 
was thrown into one cla^s, as might appear proper. 

“ In many parganahs the classes were at once pointed out by old and known denominations 
of country. Thus the ‘Maraud jatrar Aismat 1 of Bilhanr and the 'kach&r dehat' oi Bithfir 
•poke for themselves. Whenever also a stream or tract of eievated laud, or visible local variation 
marked the changes of country, the classifications oi the tahsildars were found to be correct. 
But when they attempted to divide the parganahs into classes without such distinctive maths for 
their guidance, they generally fell into error. 

“ In Kasblabad, for instance, it was found in analyzing the t&hsild&r’s classes that his third 
or lowest class was better irrigated and more highly cultivated than his second, and his aocond 
than his first. The cause of this inverse classification was obvious. The soils and irrigation of 
the three classes were much the same; bat the reveaaq rates of the tsbsildfcr’e third and second 
ciaues<being oat of ail proportion high as compared with his first, and the lower classes having 
consequently suffered much mow from over-assessment than the higher, the ta&Sldif hud 
classed them according to their present condition, overlooking the foot that their eouditi on 
waa affected by the assessment, and dbt hy any variations of soli or situation. Berc of course 
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no division of passes was rt^nire%j aif that was neaeaiary being to miag £jie second and 
thud xlaa\es to flp equality with the first and to reduce the whole, * * * 

"Having determined the*classification*the next step was to fix the amount of increase or 
•decrease on each claw. In determining this, the regularity of the collections, the condition of the 
people, the fertUltj^of the soil, the situations of the milages, the extent of irrigation, the pro¬ 
portion of valuable produce, and the habits of the cultivators were all taken iqto (Consideration. 
The existing rates were carefully and extensively compared with those of similar classes In 
Cawnpore, and similar parganahs in other distuctq *, nor were the opinions and estimates of the 
local, native officers disregarded yhen reliance could he placed on their intelligence, local 
information, and integrity. Having made up my mind as to the amount of reduction or increase 
proper to be allowed or Remanded in each class, the third step was to dtjiuce from the rent-rates 
of a few fairly assessed ftahals in each class the revenue-ratlper acre on irrigated and tunirriga- 
ted land which should form the basis of the fiew jama of each village. If tjie- revenue-rates so 
deduced gave a gross assessment agreeing or nearly agreeing with the demand, which in the 
cases mentioned in the preceding para. I had previously determined on, these, the deduced rates, 
were adhered to. But if, as not uufrequently happened, in consequence of the very high rent- 
rates prevalent ip this district, the lo,wcr rent-rates were not sufflciiAtly modei atctftf enable me 
to deduce therefrom fair revenue-rates, then I discarded the icnt-rates entiiely, and fixed my 
revenue-rates with reference to those which had been fouud applicable In similar divisions of 
this or the neighbouring districts ” 

• * 

The* financial result of tlu* settlement was a Total decrease on the whole 
district of Rs. 1,57,850. From this, however, should be deducted the amount 
assessed on land held previously free of revenue (Rs. 49,167), the not decrease 
on the total demand for the district aa it now stands being Rs. 1,08,302. 

Mr. Rose equalized the assessments, and whilst relieving the industrious, 
Result of Mr. Roac’s aud therefore hitherto highly taxed proprietors, such as the 
settlement. # Kurmis, ftiade the idle and troublesome landholder pay his 

full share of the burthen. Where estates had barely recovered from the 
effects of the famine ho imposed a progressive .revenue demand. Revenue- 
free tenures were resumed and assessed at onc-fourth lower than the general 
parganah rate. A record of rights was prepared, and the establishment of 
patwflria or village accountants was revised. No previous settlement bad 
been conducted on such thoroughly intelligent principles, yet the experience 
of two years- proved that, notwithstanding the large reductions, the assessment 
was too high and the revenue was paid with difficulty. Mr Rose had exagge¬ 
rated the power of the district to recover from the effects of the famine, and 
had included in*his cultivated $rgSi land thrown out of cultivation for two 
preceding years, in the expectation that it would immediately be again bfimght 
uader. t)je plough. .It was at length found necesfiaryto appoint Mv. Allen to 
revise the assessment—a difficult task, which 1m completed most judicioudy.' 
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He permanently reduced the revenue by Rv*. 32$26p with temporary relief to the 
amount of Rs. '57,847. The following statement shows the menu! imposed^ 
on the different parg&n&hs at present forming tho district from the cession to 
Mr. Rose’s settlement :■*— I**# 


» 

• 

District. 

• 

• 

Revenue 
of 1st 
settlement. 

Bevenue 
of 2nd 
settlement 

Revenue 
of 3rd 
settlement 

Revenae 
of 4th 
settlement, 

Revenue 
of 6 th 
settlement. 

• . 

* r 

Be. 

Its. 

Ks. 

* * 

Kb. 

Rs. 

Bilhaur ... * 

2,21,341 

2,16,243 

2,18,0*11 

2,18,311 

1,96,460 

Bbiurfjpur , — 

3,31,452 

S, 07,2*. 5 

3,01,731 

2,91,889 j 

2,73,705 

J&jtnaa * ... 

3,24,023 

3,08,937 

2,90,496 

3,98,049 

3,02,123 

R&sfiJabad 

2.22.023 

2,(8,170 

2.2I.S54 

2,16,981 

1,98,442 

Akbarpur 

SArh-Salempur 

2,2V86 

2,24,512 

2,20,471 

2.20,665 

2,14,668 

2,79,828 

2,0.'* 945 

2,36,045 

2,82,136 

. 2,31.773 

perapitr , ... 

1,43,435 

4,89 BBS 

1,84,443 

1,3),*74 

1,27,42b 

Sikandra * • .. *" 

1,53.347 

1,50<}t6 

1,6** 91? 

l,V>918 

1,33,576 

Bhognipur 

2,10,MC 

2.08,317 

2,06,901 

2,1b,059 

1 1.93,346 

Ghafcanipur 

3,33,4-5 

3^47,13 2 # 

: 

3,22,867 

3,08,161 

i 3,02,28b 

1 

“ t Total ... 

24,657,010 

23,86.090 

| 23,16 301 

23,21,683 

j 21,81 77 4 


The merits of Mr. Bose’s settlement are shown by the fact that only 
nineteen estates were sold for arrears of revenue and twenty-three were tem¬ 
porarily transferred in farm. Some indirect effect, however, had been pro¬ 
duced by the pressure of the Government demand, which forced proprietors to 
borrow for the purpose of meeting the instalments in the event of short crops 
or calamities which did not call for special relief by rdrnisswgi Wo find 
that 62 per cent, of the cultivated area permanently changed hands during 
the currency of Mr. Rose’s settlement, whilst K per cent was temporarily 
transferred. Mr. Wiight, however, does uot think that these transfers neces¬ 
sarily indicate an excessive demand, except perhaps in the earlier years of the 
settlement, when the -effects of former over-as-essniont were still felt. In the 
first place, lie attributes many of tho transfers to the fact that property which, 
as in Sikandra, had-no saleable value, became marketable after Mr* Rose’s revi¬ 
sion, when naturally creditors realized their outstanding debts. He also thinks 
that the system of British rule, which rigorously insists on payments being 
made regularly and punctually, and encourages and protects trade and indus¬ 
try, itevitably tends in India, as elsewhere, to the luin of old non-^dustrious 
families, to whom undei the native government punctuality and regularity of 
payment were unknown, and who, when there tv as nothing to-pay with, 
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ndAsfcritus, on the other hand, umler the auspices 
of a powelful Government have increased their wealth, and* have necessarily 
stepped into the place of the thriftless borrowing classes—Thikurs, •Muhqm- 
madans, Kdyathsl&c." Tho largest transfers have taken place in those pargar 
nahs where trade amj industry are-most activp and the general prosperity is at 
its highest; whilst the selling value of the cultivated here has risen in private 
sales from Its. 8-9-11 to Rs. 26-0-9, and* in public sales from Rs. 6-5-8 to 
Rs. 17-9-2 per acre, or from 3| years’ to 10| years* purchase of revenue for pri¬ 
vate transfers, and 2^to 7 years’ for public sales. These figirres Mr, Wright does 
not think alarming, aifd he is of opinion that further anofers must be expected, 
and will naturally follow, on the increased value given U landed property by 
the present revision of settlement. Nor does Mr. Wright condemn the new 
proprietary body. He considers thorn greatly superior to the poverty-stricken 
Musnlmuu or gayath, who cannot support their tenantry during tire'pressure 
of any calamity, and whilst he regrets the dissolution of the ol<l bond between 
the tenant of the soil and his*old feudal landlord, he considers the place 6f the 
latter not unprofitablv taken by the well-to-do Brahman, who is by. no means 
so universally non-r<*udenl as the money-lender is represented to be. 

The settlement just concluded was commenced by Mr. Buck in 1869, but 

work was stopped till 1870, from which time till 1877 
Settlement of 1870-77 . . „ 1 r , . » 

tljo woik of measurement, inspection, assessment, and 

preparation of the record of rights was uninterruptedly carried on. The princi¬ 
ples on which it lias been framed are identical with those alopted by Mr, Rose, 
the only apparent uhflerenco* being in the fact that whilst Mr. Rose worked 
from the general to particulars, the picsent settlement has been based mostly 
on an accumulation of paiticulars which have boon used for comparison and 
generalization. The Rurvey conducted by Mr. Wtight, has given an area closely 
agreeing with that of the professional survey, and from a careful system of check 
and supervision has given* statistics of area, crops and irrigation as nearly 
approaching correctness as the machinery would admit of. Before assessment 
every village, and every portion of a village, was minutely inspected by the 
assessing ofticer, and a large amount of detailed information on every subject 
connected with the economical and physical conditions of the country was 
thereby accumulated. • * • 

The*following statement compares tho land revenue of 1840, as realized 
' g efr * a8 _ air tho^ year of revision of settlement of each successive 

gfiamSfenf* compared, parganab, wilh the revised*revcnuc, and also shows tfcfe 
Extraordinary receipts, namely, under the old settlement, road, postal, and other 
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increase 


$3ie totfc demand ha^therefore been enhanced by. two lal&s, the actual 
is la land revenue is only Rs, 36,SOT, A large increase could not, in 


Mr. Wright’s opinion, be expected. In a conntry always densely •populated, 
closely cultivated^ and thoroughly irrigated there was little room for enhance- 4 
ment, whether doe to competition, extension qf cultivation, or increased facilities 
for irrigation A rise in prices has had only temporary effect, or where permanent, 
has in but a small degree 9 rfeted rents already high by comparison .with other 
districts. . The revised sUdfement came into force as follows: m Ak bar pur from 
the rabi, and in Bilhaur from 'Le UmHf of 1282 faali, in^Shiurijpur, Jdjmaa, 
Rastilabad, Sarh S&lelnpur* ad Derapur from the kfmrif oi 1283 fash, m Sikandra* 
from the rafi of 1283; in Gh&tampur*f(om the rabi, and ief Bhognipnr from the 
kherif of 1284/cwZi. The following statement shows the revenue demand, collec-t 
tione and balances for several years since the mutiny, and proves that the collect 
tions have beeg regularly made since the mutiny *— • * . 
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CAWKPORE. 


f *The proprietary tefturel iujiho tlistritit Jfe flow (1877) 
' distributed as follows :- f - * $ ' 
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,Ko sp®kl remark i| notossary with respect to any of the ajbove tenures 

TTimj iinlil\ minim ex 6 e P fc those classed a5 bhayachAra. * in'the villages- held 
on this tenure &e extent .of each sharer’s rights is limited 
by the land oi vJbioh be is actually in possession, and the liabilities of the. sharer 
are represent by p cess called bardr or hdghh, in some estates, immutable and 
bearing no exact relation in quality or quantity to*the land occupied by him. 
In others, a periodical revision of right*and liabilities takes place on the occa¬ 
sion of apy considerable,alteration in the status of an estate— e.g., -where a large 
area becomes fallow from drought, or a revised assessment is effected, afresh 
bardr is allotted ovfcr the*different sharers, according to the quality of the land 
found to be occupied by them,,each soil having its «poci*f and known rate. The 
record is also revised and names of mortgagees entered, no rocord hitherto 
having been made oxeept in the patw&ri’s diary. In most bhayachAra .estates no 
sale ever tako% place, the above,mutation of names beingdho only transfer resorted 
to. If any sharer abscond his land is made over to his nearest relation ta 
account for. Village expenses are distributed in exact proportion to the bardr, 
and any profit from common land, or Jhe ndir or miscellaneous revenue, are 
divided also in accordance with the bardr. Each sharer in tho estates that line 


the Jumna has a right oprresponding Jo his bardr in ony land added by allu¬ 
vion; and to maintain this right whilst carrying out the instructions for forming 
lands snbjoct to alluvion and dHuvion into a separate roahnl is a matter of some 
difficulty. As might be expected, from tho aceo.uni of tho fiscal changes that 
have occurred in the district, the xamfndAri tenure greatly preponderates. This 
is due to the great number t>f estates sold for arrears of rovonno' and which Jtfc 
once passed from pattidtiri to zamfndAri; secondly, to Hio sale of the rights and 
interests under decrees of the civil courts; and thirdly, to the nnmerons illegal 
and fraudulent transfers which took plftce duringtbo earlier years of the British 
rule. Even now the entire tendency of onr laws and institutions is to convert 
all tenures info zamlodari when the entSre revenue and charges from tho 
estate are included in one account and distributed according to the individual 
interests of (he sharers. In pure pattldari the laud js divided off, and the 
owner pays a fixed share of the charges ; and in imperfect pattldari a portion i$ 
divided off complete and a portion is held in common. 

The histosy of the only talujca in the district deserves some notice beta 
* in connection with tenures as well from its bearing on 

TalukaShu pur. ^ fortunes of the great #Cbandel clan, since it, illus¬ 

trates an important chapter injbhe story of rnr fiscal administration in these*, 
provinces'. 1 will therefore briefly describe how tho Raja of ^htnrAjprp was 
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ousted from his r position as talukad&r of the Bhi/rAjpur pargJnah and how 
the settlement was made with tLs subordinate proprietors it miked dams, 
• The 'position of the R&ja first became a subject of controversy in 1819 A Dj 
Hr. Robertson, who so staunchly ploaded the cause of th# old proprietary 
body, in h& protests against ilia sales on account of .urrQant, of revenue, 
held that the cultivators were the real proprietors; whilst Mr. Newnham, 
who la cleansing Cawnpore emulated the Augean labours of Hercules, con¬ 
sidered that the Raja as tulukuddr was absolute proprietor. Up to this 
time engagements had been taken direct from the Jlajn for the entire 
taluka, but during jh6 minority of Mujbendar Singh the villages had been 
farmed to the mUkaddams; and though subsequently on Muhendar Singh's 
majority he was admitted to engage for a term of five years, on Mr. Robertson's 
recommendation the settlement was made direct with the mukaddama," an 
allowance'of one-twalfui of the roveune being assigned to the Itdja as malik&na. 
In 1833-34 Mr. J. W. Muir was deputed to investigate, amongst other matters, 
the exact status of talukadar and mukaddam. He considered, with advertenoo 
to the sanads held by tho Raja, on which the title of zamindar had been first 
recognised by Akb&r, and had been maintained in urnntomiptod succession till 
the incursions of the Marhattas, tliat the right of the, li&ja to the zainmduri was 
established. In this view he was supported by Mr. Iteale, who, however, 
deprecated any change being made itr the relative positions of talukadar 
and mukaddam, which had now stood a fifteen years’ trial. Engagements wero 
accordingly taken from the mukaddams in 1834-35. 

The general question was again raised at tbfe direct in'slancq of Govern¬ 
ment, and Mr. Rose, the settlement officer, was deputed to conduct the 
inquiries made in the district of Cawnpore. In his report dated 22nd August, 
1840, he expressed liis belief that the rnukadJains wore tho roal proprietors, 
and wrote as follow 5— ^ 

M We find the Uij i’s first connexion with the pirgaoah .luting from 1694 A D.; there were 
then 96 villages, each of coarse p»s>,e-Hiag its proprietary community. The sauads which 
connect the ttijs with the pargauah show that his privilege consisted of a money assignment out 
of the revenue. Traditional history inform* us that the ancient proprietor^ were Rijputs, 
Kunnis, and Lodhas. We fiud persons of those tribes constantly cultivating at lour rates, 
frequently through one of their members styled tuukaddam, in possession of the nutlgae&ri 
management, and, whenever In m&lguxari possession, reverting to their ancient institutions, aOd 
sharing the profits under all the various forms of proprietary tenures which are known to exist 
in this part of the country. Eighty-six cut of the US estates in the pargaaah S*e held wider ftp 
vat ions shades of pattidari tepure/aud exhibit all tne peculiarities and variation* which ebarsc- 
teriae the Oldest proprietary tenures in Ue couotry. Holdings mob as t&eaa afford better evl* 
dMtpe in support of proprietary rights than could be obtained frees a thousand oral deposition! 
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They are evidently not the result of fabrication or ingenuity, hut have derived their origin Iron 
* the necessities andVxigenme* whim In the dourse of time frequent ta oeegaio ae end subdivision* 
ef property hare brought to bear on the village cdmmymtiea. it appears he me that this ia as 
twbroken a chain of ^ridepce »n favour of proprietary mukaddaou rights a% under the circum-. 
stances of the pmftanab, we can look to obtain.” . t 

After noticing at some length the opinions expressed by Mr. tT. V. Muir 
and Mr. JBL A* Reade, be comes to the following conclusion 

** Tbits we see that there is actoaliy no different whatever In the conclosion which the Beard 
of Be venue and the subordinate officers have come to. The Board of Revenue say the mukad- 
daxos are the representatives of proprietary communities. The subordinate officers say the 
XUja calls him self and ha^been called znmiud&r, therefore hg^ia samind&r.^ The mttkaddams call 
themselves, and bare been called mukaddatng, and therefore they aramukaddams But when 
they come to define what rights are attached to the two denommatiorfC they give to the mult ad- 
dams all that which the term proprietor is considered to denote, and they leave to the Bija a few 
nuse^ble perquisites which are worth nothing 1 am therefore of opinion that the persons called 
mukaddims are the representatives of the proprietors of the Boil, and that, all and each of the 
proprietors whom^hey represent are entitled to the acknowledgment and free exercise of all the 
rights of proprietorship. 

“ I now come to consider the position of the R&ja. We have seen that the connexion cf the 
Rijaa with the psrgaaahs is dated from 1594 A.D , and that they bold under a royal sanad 
granting them Rs, I 5 , 0 p 0 and one Unka on every cultivated bigha. It appears to me that a 
grant of this description is analogous to a rent-free tenure. In the one the whole revenue is 
alienated, in the other a portion thereof j and that*on account of service to he received, for 
there is no doubt that the charge of collecting the whole revenue was undertaken by the talnka- 
dar. If this view of the case be correct, the Jlaja has certainly no valid right to any portion of 
the revenue, for the grant never was hereditary ; it was discontinued under tbo Marhatta and 
Oudh Governments, and the seivice of collection, implied under the term zaramddr, has ceased 
to be performed. But it appears to be felt that the perquisites and privileges of the talukadar, 
although uaurpqp, haWbeen so Ion# acknowle Iged or tolerated, that suddenly ti withdraw them 
without any remuneration m lieu thereof, and thereby to reduce a family of rank to poverty, 
would savour of hardship, and to avoid such an imputation the Government, m the cases of the 
ftfija of Mursan in Aligarh and others, have continued ter grant a personal money allowance 
open lo revision on the death of tho incumbent.” 

In forwarding Mr. Hose’s report, the (j^mmissioner, Mr. Lowther, gave a 
summary of Mr. Rose's conclusions, and considered the report so full and 
satisfactory that any farther discussion touching the relative rights of the 
talukad&r and tho village communities would be superfluous. The settlement 
was accordingly made with the mukoddams or biswahdars; but from that date 
commenced their ruin. Twenty estates were immediately sold j the R&ja, by 
enforcing decreea*for past arrears, <jr by instituting them % now defaults, himself 
purchasing twelve, and notwithstanding the regret of the Board that they Coaid 
find no legal coarse by which to save them, and nn ineffectual attempt by ftte 
tiieatenant-Governor to st&y the proceedings of jhe civil courts, the proems* cOa* 
tinned, with the resalt that, when My. Montgomery wrote in 1849, 

( i 
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transfers had taken place in seventy villages, fnd At the pmtiji time 10,460 
ont of 34,162 aorefe 1mva passed ofit of the hands of the mukaddams (into those 
either of the R4ja (npw succeeded *oy Government and its gnmtees) of of stran¬ 
gers. \The mukaddams paid their revenue direct into the GavOTwayn^ treasury, 
whence the fl^ja drew his mahk&QA allowance. On the confiscation of his estates 
for rebellion the malik&na* allowance was still realised from the mukaddams or 
the grantees of the Raj&'s purchased estates; but the revised settlement has been 
made with them on the same terms as other proptietors. * . 

The fate of the^propriefcors of parguuh Sikandra, scimitar to that of the 
_ . « ^ , “ mtfkadd£>hs of Shiur&jpur, is also worthy of some account in 

* detail The grant of this parganab was to have been confer* 
red upon-Hiramat Bahftlur for political purposes, in older to withdraw him from 
Bnndelkhand, when the pacification of that province was an object of great 
importance. OA his demise before the issue of the sanad, “imilas considerations 


led'to the grant being bestowed upon his illegitimate son Narindargir. On the 
demise of Narindarglr in January, 1840, it became nece^s iry to decide how far 
the succession was in future to be regulated by the precedent alleged to have 
been established in favour of the rights of illegitimate issud hy the extension to 
him of what was originally intended f<w llimmat Bahadur. The claimants to the 
succession were, firstly, Jai Indargir and Fadam Indargir, the illegitimate sons 
of Narindarglr; and secondly, K&n Indargir, a disciple {chela) of the deceased 
Btfja, declared by the Jt&j Rani to be an adopted son. The claims of K m Indar¬ 
gir were set aside at once as inadmissible, it having been ruled by the Supreme 
Government that claims of adopted sons could not be acknowledged With 
respect to the claims of the illegitimate sons, after some correspondence a reso¬ 
lution was recorded declaring that the jd;(r had lapsed to Government by the 
failure of legitimate issue to Narindarglr, but that the proceeds of the estate 
would in the spirit of the grant remain appropriated to the family of tfie late 
B&ja. The net proceeds, after detracting 20 |>er cent, to cover cost and risk of 
collections, were to be divided into tbiee portions, ouo-third to be paid to the *• 
B4j R4ni f widow of Narindarglr, for life, and on her death to be divided equally 
between the two other sharers ; the remaining two-thirds to be given In equal 
shares to Fadam Indargir and Jai Indargir, the illegitimate children pf $he 
late R&ja by Muhammadan ooncabmes. ^hese pensions, inclusive of the rever¬ 
sion of the widow’s share, were to bo hereditary and held ou the y i p y* terms $a 
other hereditary pensions given to the members of the family of ^mmat 
Bahadur. Up to 1337 th'e proceeds of the estqje wore devoted to ih# liquidation 
of the heavy debts of Nawidargir, but from that time the W fifai enjoyed 
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the pension of ^ne-third, amounting *to Bs. 29,114 per annum, ‘The <stf pends of 
Padani Idargittand Jai Inaargir were confiscated for dUioyfdfy, but a subsist¬ 
ence allowance of.Bs. 1O0 per annum was granted for life. t ' < 

Meandtftle, in 1839, daring the lifetime of Rarindargir, the question* had 
been mooted whether the revenue authorities had any power to interfere wfth the 
jfigird&r’s arrangements, and by making village settlements to fix and limit the 
amoqpt which he eould demand from tho village communities. The* condition 
of the country had been so deteriorated, and the rights of tho village communi¬ 
ties had been so recklessly invaded un ler the RAja’s management, that.the inter¬ 
ference of Government was absolutely necessary. 'The Baja^liad mortgaged the 
collections to bis creditors, who 'Considered themselves at liberty to raise the 
demand at their pleasure. The mode of collecting the revenue adopted by these 
temporary farmers was described as most i uinous. At the dose of each agricul¬ 
tural year a bond was taken from tho malguz.trs for all outstanding arrears, with 
interest, the amount of which was credited from the assets of the ensuing year, 
before any current credits were allowed, Sw that there was always a large balance, 
with interest pending, over almost every estate in the parganab. These balance 
bonds enabled the farmers to obtain sales of zamind&ri rights and appropriate 
any estate they might fancy, as no one*would come into competition with 
them. The ordinary rules of attachment and sale appeared to be entirely 
neglected, and, in short, the acts of theSe people sometimes more resembled, says 
Mr. Rose, the inroads ot dakaits than tho proceedings of officers distraining 
property tmdpr the colour of the law. 

The jdgjr wflS therefore'resumed and a settlement was made by Mr. (now 
Sir William) Muir ou the lowest possible scale, as affording tho only chance of 
a return to prosperity after tho thirty-four years of tho KAj&’s misrule, daring 
the last sixteen of which throe famines had ocourred. Yet tho result to the pro¬ 
prietors was the same as in Shiur&jpur. The crushing exactions 1 ot tho jagirdir 
and the parties to whom he made over hi* property must have crippled the real 
proprietary in a fearful mauner. Direetly the lenient assessment of Mr. Muir 
came Into force, property acquired a value it had not possessed for thirty-four 
years, Creditors Bold up those in their power, and debtors sold off their estates 
to dear "themselves; hence the large number of transfers during the first deoen* 
ni&l period, amounting to almost halfiof the transfers during the whole period* 
of which, moreover, hearly the whole were permanent. The middle poring 
Bad outy half as many transfers altogether, whffsfc the third period ban 

half as many permanent transfers, but a large ’proportion of mortgages. ** 

* fOe Mr. Mtl&'a report, para. 8, and extract frtta Mr, Rose’s letter la 
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The foilowfng statement, compiled frarafthe»village histories, ahew the 
1 ' position oV the original settlers at four distinct periods: 

Titflfiffirs J j ^ • i m * 

tl)the ffrst founding of the community; (2) at thq 
eession ; (3) at the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 in t&lQ ; and (4) 
at the present revision of settlement. Each village is represented as a unit 
or rapes containing sixteen annas or shares, and the total nnmber of villages is 
taken as 2,061. Under “purchased” is included all property acquired other 
than by hereditary descent:— 1 

; Transfer statement. < / 


Period ‘ 

a 



Pint founding ... 




Settlement oflMO, 


' v Pawwrfr, c . _ . 

>Bau • IntludtHp Chon del. Oaur Chauhdn. Oautam. QaMnedr 
Ujma. 


£ ? 

1 S 

'g ^ 

2 2 

B £ 


II » M 


t 1 
£ £ 


Pint founding 


Ceofon 


Settlement of 1840, 


Present revision.. 


Sfl 787, 09 *,t$4 171 

I 

I # 

470 *7* 34 8,t>fl2 417 


57sj 27 #j 47<J 1,896 



- Other total Brahman ^anhatm - 

Gahto. Thaicm*. Thdkars. Br * nman Biahman. 


£ rS 

3 I 


































1 

1 

*1 

t 

Oj 

w 

I 

£ 


First founding 
Cession .m 

Settlement of 1840, 
Present le vision 



as as 
8,600 . ^480 

3,681 1,516 272 

1 702 8,454 215 

827 2 20 187 


{Rjfal, j Pentntag* 


! | 
s s# 

I I 

w £ 



Daring the currency of tho # settlement made in 1840 the Bais have lost 
by confiscation the Sisamau estate, and Lave gained by tbe purchases of Mihrb&n 
Singh in K&sgaon. The Panw&rs, too, havo lost heavily in Katra Makrand- 
pur and the Gautams in Narwal, but the latter hate gained by the purchases 
of Khagoti Singh. The Ghandols have lo^t by confiscation for rebellion, and 
the Gaurs have lost by confiscation the Nar estate, but have also gained by the 
purchases of the Kiianpur family afid the rewards conferred upon them for 
their loyal service. The remaining Thakurs are djmg out as proprietors. 
Kurmis are gradually acquit mg property, especially in Shmrdjpur, Bilhaur, and 
Ghitampur, whftst Jagat TSingh of Mal&sa represents the chief purchaser 
amongst the Aiurs. The Musalmdns are fast losing their hold on the land 
and sinking into a thriftless body of non-cultivajors The Brahmans, on the 
whole, have been tB6 chief gainers during the last thirty jears. 

in 1848 Mr. Montgomery writes that there were then 16,542 proprietors 
Distribution of the holding each, on an average, ninety acres of land, and 
property in land. paying for it a icvcnue of lls. 130 a year to Government. 

^The following statement shows the cultivated area owned* by each sharer at the 
* regent settlement in even acres and the revenue paid in the nearest even rupee 
In certain villages in each parganah. Property is most minutely subdivided in 


p&tgan&ha Shiurtfjpur, Akbarpur, and Sikandra, and leas^subdivided in 
g£rh Salempur, Bhognipur, and Gh&tampur. In Shiurdjpnr themukaddams con- 

te ttr the-formor result, in Akbarpur the Oha&h&ns, jp Sikandra the Mega. 

_ nan 78 villages are dwned by single proprietors; in S6rh a few of the 
owjleveral battfOt; iA jUftg aipnr, Tiwfri Sdrq Parshid is 
m t .uhHMv 17 <r 1 
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i Gh&tarapur the Jaganbansis have added'estates to tb&r hereditary patri¬ 
mony ‘ 1 f 0 4 

. Statement showing cultivated area- owned und revenue paWby 

individual sharers. y 


r 

\ 

Parganah. 

0 

« 


* 

m 

cy 

W> 

% 

r© r 

^ » 

In milage* owned 
hyiwnyle pi oprte- 
tws. 

In milage s owned 
by two to foui 
'proprietors 

In milages owned 
by above Jour I 
proprietors. | 

Entire proprie¬ 
tary. 

oj J3 

a, u 

h ® 
e* O 

•ef ►, 

« A 

*d - 

c« 'a f- 

|£J 

3 C 03 

o v 

2 *- 
•s e, 

©•« 

ja 

n 

r 

£« 
o ►» 

sc-© 

Cultivated area 
owDed by each 
snarer. 

5 ^ 

3 £, 

l „V2 
go 
§ g 

o * 
03^ 

g-5 I 

b cS i 

es S 1 

ns 1 

a w 
** ■“ 
f* "3 t. 
t»» O' 4* 
7 o J, 

p g J= 
y°« 

.. 

Revraue raid 
by each sharer. 

s-s 

S3 

•e ►* ‘ 

££ j 

•s“a 

gg-S 

w 

2 

IS 

4 

0 *9 

0 n 

g s 

tB-o 

• 


• 

Acres 

lie. 

Aries 

lie 

Acres 

* Us. 

Acres. 

Bs 

Bilhaur 

Ml 

34 

658 

1,689 

108 

518 

26 

76 

37 

109 

Shiur&raqr 


62 

732 

2,072 

I.H 

418 

22 

6a 

35 

1(15 

m £ * *“ • 

Jijmau 

in 

76 

699 

1,701 

179 

612 

83 

94 

60 

174 

Rasulabad < 

• 

28a 

443 

1,216 

190 

632 

32 

88 

, 49 

13S 

Akharpur 

••a 

22 

483 

1,227 

UR 

436 

27 

70 

38 

98 

Rith Salempur 

• t • 

35 

719 

2,025 

1S2 


68 

171 

78 

228 

Derapur 

• M 

17 

737 

1,675 

126 

346* 

29 

76 

41 

106 

Sikandra 

M» 


637 

1,149 

172 

i :m 

lifi 

53 

34 

69 

Bhognipur 

Ml 

67 


2,021 

219 

■ 431 

39 

76 

G5 

126 

Gh&tampur 

• • • 

3-> 

655 

1,089 

213 

450 

71 

140 

92 

US 

District 

• a* 

1 406 

J 64“ 

| 1,003 

109 

| 444 

34 

k 

84 

60 

125 


Revenue-free tenures. 


The few insignificant holdings which are lakJurdj or 
revenuo-froo are as follows :— 


Statement showing revenve-free tenures. 


Parganah. 

Vilinge 

I 

Billiur kalan 

#1 

Bittlur-hhmd 

1 

I 

Jljmau ... • 

1 »l 

| l» 

1 • * 

u 

11 

f c 

/» 

Arazi Lnahkar 

. 

Muhammadpur 

Akbarpnr 

( 

Akharpur 

Firdaapur 

Derapur ». < 

Bal&i Buzurg 

Gh&tamptu ... 

»!• 

Narayanpur 
, Total 


hunt. 


«*• 

It* 


• it 
••• 


Ml 

••a 

IM 


V 

W 

o» 

h 

O 

Em 


Arm. 

i 


Nan.e o( owner. 


A 

60 

i'O 

5 

IS 

H 

0 

2 

28 

0 

o 

8 

1$ 

S? 

7 

14 

4 

l 

<*78 


T P 
0 22 
I 4 
1 2 
0 23 
0 30 


16 

12 

* 

0 

87 

6 

17 

8 

5 

6 

80 

12 

19 

£« 


Shin Narayap. 

(iopalrao Marhatta 
Beni and Rdsim. 

Pawntam H&i, 

Firta Husain 
Riscshar K&yatb. 

Gongabii, wife of Parso- 
taru lifii. 

Fidati Gangs Putr. * 
Sultfin Singh aud Ranjlt 
Singh 

Ilira Buniya. 

Rsghu Indar Acharya, 
Pandit Gopinith. 

Nana Nar&yaa. 

Shamshcr Shah. 

Ahmad Ali, Waclr AM, and 
ABghar AH. 

Chet Singh or Xafadhlr. 

M, Sakha Kuu*#*, 

Mahan* Gaddi* 


820 I 2 
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Tho recorded $evonue-f%o (mudfi) tenures have been token* up in detail 
during tfta recent settlement, and Jkhe actiLl status of til occupant decided 
• according theprovisions of Act XIX. of 1873. Those found to be paying rent, 
have been 9§blared cultivating tenants; tho^a not paying rent and satisfying 
the condition of the Aot as to length of tenure have been recorded as proprie¬ 
tors, their title being subordinate to that*of the patti to which the land originally 
belonged, and the sharers of which have the right of pre-emption. The revenue 
is collected by the iumborcl&r from tho new proprietors as from the other 
shareholdois. * 4 

The following statement ‘diowj tho distribution of^the cultivated area 
Non-proprietary amongst tho non-proprietary cultifators. Of the entire 
tenures. cultivated area (51*7 por cent, is held by cultivators with 

right of occupancy, 18*9 por cent, by tonants-at-wiil, and 10*6 per eeirtr as seer 
by the proprietors, tho remainder comprising rent-free holdings, &c.t— 

Non-proprietary cultivators. 


Pargauah, 


Cm TIN lions WITH RIGHT OV OCCCFA* 01 


Resident cultivating 


3ilb»ur 
ShiurSjpur... 
lajman 
jtaufilabad 
Ate bur pur 
Sfirh Salem- 
pur 

Verapnr 
3ikandra ... 
Bhogoipur ... 
Sbitatnpur... 


DiejitUt, »- 


4) 

S> 

a 

a> 

y 

b 

t> 

u 


S3. S 
62 6 
50 0 
61*4 
54 8 
62 9 

54*3 
4l 7 
50 Oj 
49 3 


61 ff 


s 

«^ 

61 6) 
t>0jS 

£ <- 
5 at 
V- B. 


Aonreudtut lulh- 
mtoia. 


^* 

U 

a 

O- 

4* 

*-» 


CJ 

to 


P 
4/ 
O 

u 

. Oh 


dt 

2 

a 2 
tliJZ 

a . 

a> 3? 
O* 

< 


AcicsjRs a pi Acres. 


4 3 

5 2 
5 2 
S 0 


* 

6 0 


9*3 


fi 4 11 
6 2 4 
4 IS 5 
4 1111 

4 7 J 1 10 I 

5 0 9| S3 


0 

’3 4 2 2 
110 3 0 


9 9 


4 6 2 
a n 4 
3 7 4 
3 9 10 


4 • 11 


84 
9 <« 
10*8 
93 


10 I 


3 1 

A 0 
3 2 
8 3 
6 1 


3 i 


t- 

u 

a 

u» 

O 

Pi 

w 

*-• 

e* 


Hs, a p 


3 t> 

4 2 
4 0 9 
A 9 0 
3 12 

3 11 1 

2 M 11 
2 14 * 


3 9 0 


Ti nants-at-sull. 


Reudtnt cultivators. 

C? 

to 

c* 

P 

CJ 

o 

M 

01 

04 

z 

S-d 

n 

a -J 

ft 

« g. 

> °* 

< 

Rate per acic 


Acres, 

IK a. p. 

14? 

3 0 

5 4 2 

93 

2 1 

5 9 11 

16 * 

3 1 

5 6 10 

9 i 

2 3 

5 0 2 

12 b 

* .2 

4 15 0 

18 1 

3 1 

5 H 17 

11 b 

3 1 

4 113 

1 > 5 

1 2 

9 14 i 

•4 0 

4 2 

3 11 4 

1 !“■ 

> 1 

3 12 5 

137 

1 2 

•4 JO 11 


Nonresident calls* 
vaton. 


© 

ea 

3 

a 

s 

fc» 

v 


49 
45 
b 6 
2b 
4 6 


37 
7 1 
64 
50 


5*2 


I 


a *2 
% 


< 


Acres 


2 S 
J 1 
i 2 
J 3 


3 0 


4 

8 

a 

h 

V 

04 

o 

2 


Its a. p. 

4 3 0 
4 13 9 
4 10 a 
4 12 20 

3 15 8 

4 4 6 

4 6 U 

’{» 2 10 
3 2 7 
14 6 


3 13 2 


r ' --- T“ . . - r * Tl . r 

Iq, preparing the above list tho repetition of any names has been so far m 
possible avoided, and this Wbe«n done with Sufficient correctness as regards indi¬ 
vidual estates. Some repetition has most piobably escaped elimination it* the case 
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of ptfnkdtfitkdrs or jd on-resident cultivators. statement shown an unexpect¬ 

edly low average holding per head, and one that hai ily,promis§f a hijk standard 
* of comfort. 1 Yet Mr. Wright, who spent much time in enquinng injo the condi¬ 
tion of the agricultural classes, has come to the conclusion that, though a certain 
proportion (principally the lowest classes, such as Chamurs or Muhammadans) 
are barely removed from the starvation'point, yet the body agricultural as a whole 
is in a healthy state. The extension of irrigation and the rise in prices has pnt 
the industrious classes much above want, whilst the demand for labouf has given 
a greater fixity to the daily ipcomo, small as it is, of the labouring classes. He 
has dfcown in his agricultural memorandum that of two selected parganahs, in one 
(Akbarpur) 26 per cent, of the cultivators were never in debt, whilst in Gh&tam- 
pur, 47-5 per cent, declared that they had never been borrowers: and the pro¬ 
portion of those*who ipight be considered as permanently involved wero in the 
forjher parganah 20'6 per cent., and in the latter only 12*3 per cent. At the same 
time he has shown by a careful calculation of profit and loss that the Chamar 
with a five-acre holding will make a profit of Its. 45-15-9 per annum, a K&chhi 
(market gardener) with an eighl-acro holding a profit of Rs. 90-8-1 per 
annum, and a Kurmj with a fifteen-acre holding a profit of Rs. 135-9-1. In 
the above calculations the profit includes the wages of the cultivator and his 
family's labour; yet, says Mr. Wright, “ ( this incomo must be often exceeded, or 
whence will the cultivator obtain money for masonry wells, weddings,festivals, Ac?” 
On the whole these exemplars show that the condition of the cultivator need not be 
the one of abject misery it is so often represented.^ It is true biVfife is one of 
almost uninterrupted toil from year’s end to year’s end, but'let him'alone and he 
is happy. The same officer also shows by extracts from baniyas’ books that the 
connection between money-lender and cultivator is not one of never-failing profit 
to the former. High interest means bad security, and tho cultivator often absconds 
with what little property be has, or the banker in despair at getting any interest 
as well as principal wipes out the score and opens a fresh account. Moreover, as 
pointed out by Mr. Wright, much of the indebtedness of tho cultivator is due to 
1 .a vicious system by which rent could bo demanded before the cultivator had 
bar** >sted his crops. Hence he was driven to borrow and was saddled with at least 
six months’ interest that might have been, saved by a more judicious and fair 
distribution of instalments, snch as has now been adopted; for in the revised set¬ 
tlement, the revenue demand, and consequently the‘rent demand, has been allotted 

Mt agrees, however, closely with that given by Mr. Montgomery (page 89, wWi^ whete he- 
SffWes the test of a United enameratkm to the whole district and ftpd* the gassrafle ttdtivatieu 
» he only three acres, when every name, cultivator, or partner, is counted. a Mr, Wrfgnt 

Ptanu&ly refers 99 Via Bslscy’* pamphlet on the district at Gawnpow- • * 
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in proportion to the different crops grown in each estate} and. the. same protection 
has beenybtai3|d for the clltivatorJay exprsis stipulation in (hi tillage records, 
in short, dir. Wright considers that the average cultivator hi well enough to do 
according to\jie standard of comfort prevailing in the country, and that this 
standard is being raised year by year; and* there can be no doubt that the 


thriftier peasant is well able keep op with the advance. 

Ploughs » 9 d etuis The qattle in the district of Cawnpore were registered 
as follows during the progress of settlement operations :r- 

* * Statement of stocki* . 


• 

Parganah. • 


]fo*N£D OATH 8. 

* 

• • 

Mtscellaneout 

<ttoik. 

• 

• • 

« 

Total. 

• 

■ 

Plough cattle. 

* • 

tJ 

a 

a 

m 

k 

•|| 

§ * 

m 

Lad log, carnage 
lure, &c 

i 

Tjtal cattle. 

1 

Bullocks 

m 

0 3 

$ 

a 

Sheep 

Qoata. 

Bilhaur ... 

16,717 

8,333 

6,634 

3,621 

89,405 

3,807 

4,817 

88,089 

Sbiurijpur ... 


* l,RhO 

22,374 

• 2,902 

54 049 

5,587 

7,592 

67,881 

J&jmau ... 

Si,SOS 

8,588 

35,187 

7,516 

56,496 

9,866 

11,679 

71,043 

R&sGlabad ... 

16,759 

4,475 

90,421 

13,241 

54,696 

3,601 

6,543 

65,039 

Akbarpur ... 


3,687 

1C,8«3 

11,452 

51,193 

2,592 

7,620 

61,405 

Snrh balempur 

17,466 

9,061 

17,985 

9,400 

46 912 

1,798 

8,601 

57,311 

Derapur 

'3,172 

1,577 

11,433 

7,916 


8,559 

6.615 

41,872 

Sikandra ... 

13,936 

1,623 

10,398 

7,446 

33,402 

2,557 


48,050 

Bbogmpur # ... 

83,795 

2,018 

17,435 

14,813 


1,974 

9,438 

68,478 

Gh&taoipur ... « 

• 

84,848 

• 

4)125 

88,405 

17,910 

69,888 

2,477 

10,895 

88,654 

District ... 

189,899 

88,396 

171,875 

1 

96,817 

485,787 

e 

89,820 j 

78,890 

594,497 


This gives an average of 214 head of cattle for every square mile m the 
district, and nearly 450 for every cultivated square mile, or^rather under 50 
head of cattle for every 100*persons of the population. The ploughs amounted 
to 104,608, with a cultivated area to each plough, varying according to the 
lightness of soil, of 7‘1 acres in Bilhaur ; 6*3 acres in Sfiiurajpur; 8 acres in 
J&jmau j 7 in Rasulabad; 7 1 in Akbarpur ; 8*2 in Sarh Salempur ; 8*1 in 
Derdpur j 9*3 in Sikandra j 9*2 in Bhognipur, and 8*3 in Ghdtampur. The 
general result is 8*1 acres for each "plough throughout thd district. According 
to the abpvp .estimate we phould only bare an average of one plough to two 
holdings, stype the average holding per cultivator is *about 3*5 acres. jDne 
fdfMKgh and a pair of bullocks would be manifestly excess stock for m 
an area, and as a faafc we knew.that -though the holding 
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acres, the ehtire'hcdding, including sharers; isj rarely under six or seven acres* 
Numerous cultivators of the poorer classes have nf plough cattle of* their own, 
hot’bj the universal system of borrowing (jita) or hiring, wdrk thrf land suffi¬ 
ciently for the scanty crops they care to raise. Similarly also Jfet-free hold¬ 
ers rarely have any cattle. Mr. *Wright calculates from 4he result of constant 
observation and enquiry that, on an average, manuro for half an acre is collected 
in the year from the droppings of one yoke of oxen, to which is added all the 
refuse available. The droppings only of the rainy months are collected, those of 
the remainder of the year being used for fuel. Many cultivators also keep a 
buffalo or tevo* for mflk, so that enough manure for an acre will be col¬ 
lected in the year, and the entire plough-holding of six acres be manured every 
sixth year. The cultivator’s cash expenditure is reduced to & minimum, and, 
unless’there he .an exceptional demand for labour for weeding or irrigation* the 
whole of his ploughing, sowing, reaping, aud harvesting is effected by his own 
family or his friends. , 

Cash rents aro the rule in the district. Occasionally the zamind&r sub¬ 
lets his soei on ,k bats'll ” on the metayer system ; and not 
unfrequently rice is grown on these terms owing to the pre¬ 
cariousness of its outturn. Similarly the newly Woken uplands of the alluvial 
mnhA lg j where the very quality of the soil is a matter of doubt for the first 
year, are generally held on division of the produce. ‘ The following statement 
gives the average rent-rates assumed at settlement for the principal divisions of 
soil in each parganah:— . » 

Statement ahovnng average rent-rates* * 


Bark a. 



Gauhan. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Es. a p. 

9 is e 

16*3 

Us. ■» p. 

6 6 4 
1*S 



Bh. a p. 
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Pargann 


Statement showing average rent - rates —( concluded 


V'l ■ 

OBlAy Bates. 


Manjha, 


Borha 


Wot, Dry. 



Rs a. p. R1 a. p Kb. a p. 
Assumed .10 I 7*447 2 10 


' / {Assumed . 10 1 7 « 4 4 7 2 

C Hangar ...) Rentage of 10 0 0 4 24-5 

tuiman 3 * l f area • «. 

jBjmau j ('Assumed .. 8 0 . 0 8 6 o ... 

(.Kachhar...) PcrCBnUge 0>f 7 , 0 6 


( Assumed ... 8 10 10 6 1 116 7 4 5 
Bas&labad • «., 5 I Percentage of 12 3 03 32 5 *6 

' atfca 


Rs.a. p. Il4». P- 

5 6 8 3 0 8 
30 8. 88 i 

5 10 8 2 

69 8 


9 2*1 >0*6 


Akbarpur 


( Assume d .. 7 11 5 7 3 1 6 7 6 

1 JPeic outage of| 10 5 * 0*9 22 2 

(.}* area. _ _ 


j j Assume* I 9 11 2 ^ J 9 
•!'Percentage of 116 0 4 

Sarh Sa- j Batl * ar »■ | area 
lempur 2 v . (jAssunud .. ..* 

I AJiiri ... 3 |p ercentag<1 0 { 

(l ana._ 



Derapui 


Sikandra 


Bhognipur 


Gbftttmpur 


DMket 


* _r Assumed. 8637 2 3661 

• ...) ^Percentage ol 10*2 0 6 iii‘7 


( Assumed , 7 8 » 5 10 7 

...5 Percentage of 14 , 6 7 

i I area. 


Assumed — 7 2 4 5 0 9 
Percentage of 0 9 5 0 

area 



8 2| 8 7 5 

44*1 


4 14 7 , 

29 4 24 3 




3 10 5 
28 9 


4 14 10 5 0 0 4 11 10 
20*7 0 5 *9 7 


3 6 6 
720 


f Assumed ... 7 4 
< Peicentago of 3 8 

C area. 


...7 4 6 5 10 10 6 4 6 4 13 6, 
of 38 1 9 5 9 5*8 2 


9 8 4 5 Id 016 11 *0 4 15 4 



8 1 5 
630 
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Bat little fecourse was had to the machinery of Act xf of 1859 for the 
Eahttcemeot if » purpose of enhancing rents: Inqauy showed tljat in five 
r ® nt ?‘ parganahsbu| 178 oases wen; institute^ affecting only 

5,511 acres of cultivated land. Under Act XIX. of 1873 eotykoement of 
rent is effected by the settlement? officer subsequently to the rjfmion of set¬ 
tlement, and the standard of rates which may he applied to cultivators 1 holdings 
is that of, the rates assumed by thp settlement officer for purposes of assess¬ 
ment Under this system no strict test is obtained of the fairness and applic¬ 
ability of 4 the settlement officer’s rates. Enhancements settled by eompro- 
migoJaetween zamlnd&r and cultivator are generally fixect at a lower rate than 
that of the settlementtofficer, but the numbers 9 f instances in which enhance¬ 
ment is disallowed on the ground that the cultivator is already paying higher 
rates than those accepted by the settlement officer, form a species of test of 
those rates which hasrin every parganah been sufficiently satisfactory and con¬ 
clusive iu favour of their justice. The rent-rate given immediately antecedent 
to revision of settlement, so far as procurable from the old village papers, and the 
rent-rate assumed and anticipated by the settlement officer are contrasted as 
follows:— 


Name of parganah 


Rent irate 

• 

Name of parganah. 

• 

Rent-rate. 

1249, 
1250, and 
1251. 

Jama- 

baodi 

As¬ 

sumed, 

1249, 
ItSOfand 
• 1261. 

•Jama- 

•bandi. 

As- 

anmed. 


Its. a. p. 

Ha. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a p. 

Ha. a. p. 

Bs, a, p. 

Bilhaur 

Not ob- 

6 S 9 

5 13 7 

Sarh Salempnr ... 

4 7 6 

4 12 11 

6 11 7 


tai liable, 

t 


Derapur ‘ ... 

3 11 8 

4 1 7 

6 4 1 

Shiuxfijpur 

Ditto 

* . 

4 14 9 

5 13 2 

Sikandra ... 

3 10 9 

8 8 11 

4 0 10 

(Ordinary l 

( 

4 13 9 

5 1 9 

Bbogoipur ... 

3 8 6 

8 6 4 

8 14 6 

Jij- 1 J 

Ditto J 







( Suburban | 


8 9 6 

9 i$ 4 

Ghitampux ... 

1 Not ob- 

8 2 6 

8 14 4 


t | 



• « 

taiqable. 



Baafilabad ... 

BE 

4 10 S 

6 7 0 


1 

i 

i 

» P 

Akbarpur ... 


4 S 10 

6 8 1 

f *» 

a 

9 

« 

# * 

4 

t* 


< 





* 
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Tho above table gives aft average jamabandi -rale for tbcf whole dis¬ 
trict of fis. 4-JO-2 per cultivated acre ant| an assumed fate on cultivation 
•of Rs. 5-V4. xJiere can Be little doubt tbbt the standard assumed by the* 
settlement officer can under favourable or ^evon ordinary conditions be easily 
readied. Th^ircumstances of each individual holding vary ofc-eolirse greatly, 
and these variations have been taken into aceouut in fixing the new rents; 
but .unless some calamity, such as severe drought, shakes tho stability of 
rent-ratoS paid already by from one-half to two-thirds of the cultivating 
body, the general^overage should be steadily,,maintained, if not* gradually 
exceeded. • * # 

Mr. Daniel! records his opinion that the district is*probably not entirely 
Jfood r mree self-supporting, the food-producing population being, bo 
says, as one to four to the non-producing. In this he 
follows Mr. Montgomery, who hi an elaborate statement of imports, exports,-and 
consumption, estimates large imports of food grains, amounting to 6,83,830 
maunds, with a value of Rs. 10,74,831. At the same time he gives the total 
produeo of the dibtrici at 41,38,704 maunds, with a value of Rs*. 55,62,853. 
This estimato gives to each person, according to liis census, a total consump¬ 
tion of 4*86 maunds per annum, or 053 seers per diem, i e. f rather over lib., to 
v\ hieh Mr. Montgomery adds an estimated 0*04 seers of other edibles per diem. 
The above is, however, a low estimate of consumption, lib. being the minimum 
sustenance for a grown man : either the produeo or the imports must, therefore, 
have been underestimated. Mr. Harm out Jbinioll .says: “it is impossible to 
estimate correctly the amount and cost of food consumed respectively by labour¬ 
ers, petty traders, mahajans, tve. Among a frugal people a man’s means aro the 
measure of the quantity and kind of food ho e?its; those whose means are 
very small undoubtedly consume less food than their richer neighbours, without 
reference to tho profession each may follow. From some calculations made 
with great care a few y ea*rs ago, T have come to the "conclusion that among 
one thousand men, women, and children taken indiscriminately from the above 
named classes, l^lb. of food per diem for each person is a lair average calcula¬ 
tion.” Now the population in 1872 was 1,155,430 soul 4 , and a( Mr. Daniell’s 
calculation tho supply of all food grains required to feed the above would 

w 0 

amount to 79,07,300 maunds, whiTst at Mr. Montgomery's it would amount to 
56,06,035 maunds. Nothing h moro difficult ^mn to estimato the produeo 
II cereals of* a trad''like £ho district of Cawupore, containing so many Varia¬ 
tions of soil and othoi natural differences. The'scttlement records give an ar<ft 

18 
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of 744,122 »fccre$ under, food grains, with an outturn estimated by Mr. Wright 

n it* m ■ • ' # 


as follows h— 

• • 

t 


t 



.. v/ 

e 

* 

• 


•fi 


c 

r 

• A 

7 - 

* 0 



f 


Area 

in 

4 r 

Average ytl- 

Total pro- 

t 


( 

f 

• 


aores 

turu 

ducc. 

• 



* 


f* 

Md&. 

v Mds. 

* 

Whciitiif » 

* 

• *l 

M * 


42,766 

10 

6,27,660 

Barley 

• t 

i 

... — 



327,092 

to 

32,70,920 

Grate ... 

y 

, 


» ,,, 

57,226 

10 

6,72,260 

Gujai ... 

.i. • 

« «« 



. 37,877 

10 

3,78,770 

Millets 

H • 

its 

• •• 

• 44 

4,640 

4 

14,669 

Bices ... 

• M 

n« 

• •• 


27,735 

to 

2,77,WO 

Jofir ... 



• ■ * 


162,409 

5 

8,19,045 

B&jra ... 

*«• 

• * i 

(M 


37,994 

5 

1,89,970 

Bulses,.,* 

*... r 

• •4 

*•4 

Ml 

* 13. UJO 

, 5 

66,600 

M&izo 



••a 

% 

21,088 

10 

... 

2,40,630 




Total 

• •• 

744,122 

• •• 

63,60,865 

• 


. __ 

• 






This outturn by Mr. D.mioll s> estimate demot'd i a iioeessai' importation of 
7,57,513 maunds, but leaves by Mr. Montgomery’s ‘estimate 11,43,K10 mauuds 
available for export. 

Now tho above o-timato is eeitainlv below ilio mark, and is below the 
estimated outturn given by Mr. \\ right in his agricultural memoir. But ho is 
oi opinion that for the entire district a higher average should not be estimated 
than that given above. At the same time we know that % largo trade in wheat 
especially, but other food grains also, has lately sprung up, and has been fostered by 
the heavy winter crop of lb7G-. <7. This trade shows that largo surplus stocks of 
grain exist in the district, and point> to a higher average outturn than that abovo 
estimated. In Mr. Wright’s opinion tho crops grown in the district are far more 
than sufficient for local ‘consumption and are largely exported. Their value 
is partly re-iinporled in tho shapo of piece-goods, and any surplus balance in 
favour of tho district is employed either in trade or in usury. On tho other 
hand Mr. Daniell records that “ there is no evidence of the balance of trade 
being iu favour of tho district, or that any accumulation of capital ultimately 
unemployed or withdrawn from circulation*arises from this cause* Such an 
accumulation, if it were to exist, would arise from a combination of many and 
various circumstances of a personal and exceptional character, which with the 

1 Thu area under millets j> prpbut>l'y underestimated, whilst that tinier tMiiM'V dearly 
VuKiw the actual outturn. 
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means at our disposal it is not possible to estimate with - any advantage.’ 1 With 
which somewhat vague opinion wo are left i'a the normal state of doubt as to 
the self-supportirig capabilities of a*district which affords J-he most favourable 
opportunities lor investigation and analysis. ’ * 9 

The sett lament'officers during the oourse of their operathslfs collected 
in each paiganah price lists from grain dealers* books. 

. ' The quotations chosen \vere those for actual transactions for 

wheat in Baisakh (April—May), when the rabi harvest is in the market; for jodr 
and bdjra in KarttihSt-Aghan (October—Deccmbar), when these grains aie cut t 
they are therefore harvest prices. It* was found impossible to obtain market 
prices with any degree oi accuracy. The following stafemenf gives the-result 
ofjdieso enquiries in a condensed form—that is, in three periods determined 
by some special cause of variation. The first period is closed by the famine of 
3 838, and is almost coincident w ith the settlement under Regulation IX\ of 
1833; the second by the mutiny; the last being the post*mutiny period to as late 
a date as procurable. The quotations for the several parganahs, it was found, 
variod amongst themselves, but there wa-> suifioient correspondence both in 


nd fall to establish tly ir 

genuine character 

1 4 T 
• 




I'tiiod 

Settlement 

Mr. HaNey’si 



• 

figure*. 

ligurei. 




M M ill. 

M. s ch. 


( 

"i 

1814—36 

1 4 0 


J<»ir ».« 

ISO)—56 

1 14 11 

1 15 8 

m 

1 s->«) —77 

0 10 10 

0 28 7 

• 


1811—1>. 

1 1 10 



1840—56 

1 11 11 

1 9 8 

* 

1859—77 

• 0 20 6 

0 25 1! 



1814—36 

0 33 1 

0 25 9 

Wheat 


1840—56 

0 SO 4 

0 37 l 



1869—77 

0*2 3/ 4 

0 22 4 


r 

1814—16 

l 3 7 

0 37 0 

Bijlira 

... < 

1840—56 

1 14 4 

1 5 6 


( 

1SS9—77 

0 32 *3 

6 32 5 

On the above Mr. 

Wright remarks:*— <k 

There is unmistakably a 


considerable difference in tho prices ruling before last settlement and those 
current during tho years immediately preceding the present revision. The 
percentage of increase is for wheat 42*7 per qent., for bjkra 34*2, for jodr 
%3 0, and for bdjrA 47*7 # por cent. I am aware that this result is directly 
coatrafeto^r of that shown Gy Mr. Halsey in his memorandum on the 
>*aestion of the application of a poimanent settlement to this district. 1 
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have sho^n the prices he gives side by side with those obtained by me, to 
facilitate comparison. In my opinion, the reason for the discrepancy is simply 
that he confined his enquiries to the transactions pf dne place, and that place 
a large mercantile* entrepot, always possessed of exceptional advantages in 
’demand for produce ; and further*. that the prices shown by hijj^do not really 
represent at any time thb prices obtainable by the cultivator, but rather those 
of large business transactions, morp or loss iuHuenced by speculation and 
causes other than those which could ever affect 'the cultivator ” lie further 


adds :— tl $o deduction has boon or need bo drawn from %o undoubtedly very 
large advance in prices during the second half as eompamf with the fiist half 
of the currency * of tin expired settlement; but though the fine harvest of 
the three years which preceded the writing of Mr. Hallo) ’s report give colour 
to the view he took, that prices would again sink to tbe level they wore' at 
some pefiod beTore lf»st settlement, the experience of the last five years 
-warns us against any assumption based on isolate l instances. I believe 
it now places beyond doubt that prices can never fall to the standard of old 
days, when* mauud of the inferior grains was almost constantly obtainable 
for a rupeo. With regard to wheat, the demand for export, though this 
year (1877) stimulated to an unusual’degree by exceptional causes, has estab¬ 
lished itself on such a f joting that it may be considered peimanenfc, and will 
probably prevent the price from falling* below a constant rate* which will 
enable tho cultivator to coutintie to pay the rents now pa'd and make a fair 
profit on his labour. 

This undoubted rise in prices has, however, had little 6r n# effect on 
rent's, nor have we based any assumption as to an actual or potential advance in 
rates on such rise. Neither Mr. Buck nor Mr. Evans in any way referred to 
a rise in prices, and in the reports submitted by Mr. Wriglii he repudiated any 
endeavour to formulate such variable data as a basis lor any assumption as to 
the actual standard ofreht-raUs. In his Shiurajpur report he pointed out 
the manner ho considered a rise in prices might affect rents as follows The 
effect of the rise in prices ordinarily tells in some such sequence as’this ; firsts 
the good prices of one year induce competition for seer land to let j this' 


fetches high rents, and has the effect of raising to some degree the rents of all 

land held by tenants-ae-v ill. When once the general standard is rai&ecbby 

so little, the landlord is encouraged to go into court against the 

right of occupancy, and by arbitration, as often as not, gets a 

the way of an enhancement, given probably by l ihe ae&teatota just so much as 

* probably SO seer® for a raysfe- • ‘ « ’ * f«. 
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to make one party satisfied without injuring the other, . Thus a^ a long inter¬ 
val the risejn prices affects tho rent-rate of the whole tenantry; m the meantime 
jprices may have fallen, and the temporary gaiy. even hive been lost to the land¬ 
lord.” The s|me principles, he argues, hold* good for the future, and it wirald 
be dangerous ^ anticipate or endeavour to calculate any future^efiect on rents 
from a rise in prices, or to do anything more than accept rent-rates as they are 
found to exist, when the causes of variation have reached them in the gradual 
and not-te-bp-formulatod mode that prevails. 

The rates of interest current in Cawnpore .city are as follows**—-(a) on 
Intercut. petty pledges three pice per rupee ptjr Jtnensem or 18*75 

per cent per annum ; (/>) in large transactions where move¬ 
able property is pledged six to eight per cent.; (c) when immoveable property 
is pledged, 12 per cent; (cl) wheu agricultural advances are made’dnper¬ 
sonal security • 24< per cent.; (r) in some cases when a ctop is pledged, 12 per 
cent., or one-quartor of the crop produce ; (/) not less than five per cent, is 
held to be a fair return for money invested in landed property. Loans in 
the district aro chiefly granted by potty Aoney-lendota, and the following are 
the u^-unl form'* such transactions take :— 

&uvdi, w lion the ryot tikes grain in R&rttik, ho returns five-fourths in Jeth 
(May—June) in grain or money value—that is, the amount of grain due is 
converted into it*> money value in Karltik when it is dear, aud in Jeth, when 
grain is cheap, the money duo, enhanced one-fourth, is reconverted into grain: 
thus, if whe*t sells at 1(> hers the rupee in Ksirttik, but at 24 aers in Jeth, the 
lender gets 10 sers fpr his 16, or 87 pci cent profit. 

Uyhdi is a form of loan in which if ten rupoes be lent it is repaid in 
twelve monthly instalments of one rupee each, and is then known as chhoti 
vgluU; but if the loan amount to sixteen rupees, to be repaid in twenty monthly 
instalments of ono rupee each, tho transaction is known ^.s Iambi ughdi. If a 
man docs not pay his instalment he is charged two'pico in the rupee on his 
arrears, or he will serve his banker, being credited with the usual rate of 
wage against his debt. If a debtor pays off before the term fixed he gets no 
allowance, tho creditor naturally liking long credit. The usual rate of interest • 
is two rupees per cent per month, and the amount paid is first credited to 
of interest. • • 

. ^ under the head of pawnhrokin^ are effected on the deposit * 

of an |rticle in pledge, in this country generally jewels 
Ifcajptokfnf. ^ mfiflil vessels* The broker tests and values the metlL^ 
Inferior metal, or that hi which a large proportion of alloy (««6r«) is mined, 
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is called tihota; good metal is called kharit, ( The broker will give the pawner 
75 per cent, of the value for silver and 80 per cent, of the value far gold, the 
former metal being more likely bo inferior. Interest is the subject of special 
contract, as also the complete transfer of the proporty to the pawnee by lapse 
of time. The former ranges from a half to one rupee per cent, per mensem. 
The latter condition often never exists* proporty lying unclaimed for fifty years: 
the pawnee never troubles tho pawnor as long as bis interest on the advance 
made is oovered by tho valuo of the article pledged. • 

Cawnpore, always a large commercial centre, Las >j»co tbe completion 
, of railway communifation grown at the expense of more 
factories! ^ isolated towns into an entrepot of the greatest importance, 

to which aro brought the cotton, oil seeds, and grain from 
the country south of the Jumna. 1 Numerous merchants of every nationality 
m$ke Cawnpore theif place of business, whil&t'many native traflors have risen 
to high prosperity both from thoir own dealings in these staples and their 
connection with tho European merchant*. 

Tho following Btatcmuil contrasts the exports from January to August 
in the years 187G and 1877, obtained from the railway authorities, and shows 
a net decrease in 1877 of 8,42,793 mounds :— 



HUitemnii at principal (foods (hnpn 

tdeil front 

Cnv v nporr. 



Staples. 

187(5, 

« 

# 

1877. 

I>p,<rAs& in 
1877. 

DliCKKASE IN 

1877. 


Height 

IT 'eight 

TJ’i iqkl? 

Weight, 



Alaunds. 

Maunds. 

Mannds. 

Maunds. 

Cotton ... 

Chi ... ... • 

Cur ... 

Grain ... * .. 

Piece-goods ... w 

Oil 

halt ... ••• 

Saltpetre ... t ... 

Kieds ... ... 

Sugar 

Opium 

Hides ... ... • | 

1 

59,719 

i a,»i»s 

15,(50,fi 7 
82.972 
1,856 
20,026 

8 

11,76,716 

75,751 

19,018 

40,629 

50.948 

16 369 
44,456 
24,88,620 
24,681 
6,891 

12 823 

80,210 

14,60,241 

50,087 

14,877 

28,663 

Ml 

3,194 

9,37,993 

6,036 

see 

2,88,695 

Ml 

9,359 

Ml 

8,771 

i,3a7»2i 

••• 

8,291 

7,203 

2,638 

wee 

31,664 

11,966 


i 

Total ... 

« 

39,41,430 

42,78,679 

19,32,706 * 

« 

1*84,657. 


1 Mr. Daniell, Collector, however considers the tretfe to b<f declining, for theses im that the 
extension of the railway system has developed other centres afc£ catted geod* to b» carried 
direct to ports instead of bringing them to Cawnpore for carriage. > mk t% peaslbfy right, and as 
Mire spur has declined is importance, so also may Cawnpore. r ,. , 
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The immonse thcrease in the export of food-grains,, am) notably in that of 
wheat, canned fail to be noticed. T^ais trade, though not two ye^rsold, is rapidly 
increasing, and is likely to’ beia most lmportauj. one, ahd to establish 'a price 
lor wheat which will always ensure its being a remunerative crop to the culti¬ 
vator. The imj/^rt of. piece-goods on the othef hand has fallen off*iti the same 
period, owingpartly to large stocks, heavy imports of yarfi from Bombay, and the 
competition of the local manufactories—the Elgin and the Muir Mills. The former, 
originally started by a company, was purchased by Mr. Hugh Maxwell. It 
employs four Euroggjyi overseers, four native clerks, and* from 250 to 300 
workmen—boys and women. Tho ^Iuir Mills'? more recently established, 
employ seven Europeans and 350 workmen. Both doc a large business in 
spinning and weaving, producing yarns 20s to 40s, American drills, dhotis, 
T-cleths, and sheetings. The army and police are large customers, and natives 
bny large quantities of tjie yarn for private looms. Tift Elgin Mill! havq a 
horizontal action steam-engine, and the Muir Mills have a pair of condensing 
engines, nominal horse-power 50, with tv, o Galloway boilers. 

The facilities for tho leather trade *bave led to the establishment of a* 
Government tannery and leather manufactory iu the old fort, which supplies 
leather accoutrements for tfte army and ghres employment to eight European 
superintendents, about a dozen native clerks, and upwards of 800 native work¬ 
men; three small engines assist largely m tho work. The manufacture of 
saddlery, harness, boots and other leather goods is a prominent industry in 
CaVrapore, and Orders aro received from tlio most distant quarters. The 
Government # flous-mills grind corn for commissariat purposes, aided by a 
beam fixed engine working to 50 horse-power. There aro eleven cotton 
screws at work in Cawnpore. 

The following 'figures give some indication of the trade of Cawn¬ 
pore :— # 

Statement shonoing the principal exports and imports of Cawnpore from September , 

1871, to March , 1872. 


1* 

t 

| 

.1 . 

. | 

» . 

Oilseed. 

i 

« 

o 

3 

97 

01 

•a 

5 

s 

& 

Saltpetre. 

Cloth. 

3 

O 

if 

Imports 

Exports 4 m, 

, * 

— ■»— —— 

* 0*» i 

JSV»6,179 

- *,47,289 

, 2,18,868 

43,364 

1,63(340 

95,090 

69,918 

99,114' 

% 

1,77,198 

1,14,980 

15,899 

14,509 

1,79,485 

80,589 

17,09,596 
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The* following figures concerning the trade of Oawnpore are taken from 
a note “ on existing Trade Statistics ” written by Mr. B. T. Atfeiusoh when 

secretary to the statistical conference. 5 < 

» * Cawnpobl. 

'• /, —Entering f?om the west at Cluntki Jarful.** 
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* 

• 1 as <t£ | >t s,808 19 819 

1« 1V1,' 91,131 2152 

1)> 3 11,5611 2 ( 3 088 8 078 


__ I ,- - 

~ - Hamirpur is included in Bundtlkhand. 

jlj Abstract statement oj irajjic passing along East Indian Jlailwat/, Camipote. 


Goods registered at 



Wt stern //artter. 


Outwards. 


Eastern banter. 


Cotton m 

Grain i« 

Oilseeds 

Miscellaneous Ml 


*31 • 
8,69,503 
2,831 
3,46,837 


Inwards. 


2,48,557 
1,70,796 
77 ft 33 
6^1,498 
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V.—Issuing to the east by €hauki AJiarwan. » 1 
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1 • 1 

42 

4,89) 

6.077 

1,03,534 

25,781 


1,39,708 

10,938 

1,28,756 

Oram 

25Q 

143 

60,288 

4,689 

28,895 

212 

« 

..a 

77,150 

2,40,228 

97,010 

1,48,008 

Oiliaods m 

9 

94 

* 74 

HI 

50 

* 

U 

116 

• 

801 

1)0 

233 

UtocoUancous 

289 

45,047 

»U56 

. I4,431j 

21,357 

9,991 

074 

a 

30,315 

1/3,‘704 

74,499 

74,206 


Ganges tragic .—The Ganges-borne traffic has not been registered for 
any length of time, and with any attempt at completenegs only at Cawnpore. 
Returns exist from 1865-06 to 1871-72. Those were taken at the pontoon 
bridge across the Ganges opposite Cawnpore, which was an admirable station, 
as the bridge was opened for only two hours a day to admit of boats passing 
up and down, and so these returns may bo accepted as fairly giving the entire 
traffic of the upper Ganges Owing to the changes in the mode of registration 
and classification of the goods upwards and downwards, it is not easy to give 
any comparison of the traffic year by year. The abstract given in statement A, 
appendix I, shows the traffic arranged under 24 heads. It will bo seen that 
the bulk of the river-borno goods consists of grain, cotton, oil and indigo seeds, 
the staple products of these provinces. 

The returns arc from— 

October 1st, 1865 to September doth, J86ft 

Octdber lat, 1866 to AugiM 80th, 1667. 

May 1st, 186 S to March 31st, 1869. 

April 1st, 1869 to March 31st, 1670. 

April 1st, l&O to March 3ist, 1671. 

April 1st, 1871 tor a few months, not stated. 

Statement B, appendix I, gives the destination of the down-counfry 
river **®<> passing by Cawnpore, divided broadly into traffic with the towns in 
the North-Western Provinces as far as Benares, including Fatehpur, Kora, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Chunar, dmf Bonares. Then comes Gbazipur, and 
thetuDinfipur, Patna, and Calcutta. The other «marts of Lower Bengal are 
given under one head, as jhe exports to them aro insignificant. The down* 
country trade cox^i&i$ of grain, cotton, oilseeds, indigo seed, saltpetre, hides, 
and (farj&h&zijjpr) o^jy^ra,, the character of the local trade, included under 

19 



OANWj'^ftE. 

the head of nmceUaneoub, with tho lower districts of these ffovmces as far as 
Benares, will bo sqcn from the following table 


% 

c 


lftbB-67 

■ 

1868-69. 

lB69-70, # 

1870*71 

• 



. Mdi 

Mils 

M37 

Mda, 

Country Iiquot 
Opituu ... 

r •«• 

• at 

Ml 

••• 

, 1,576 

1,620 

8,692 

• « 

4,4/ J 

a • 

4,626 

l.tojr 

Salt ... 



* 371 

1,817 

7,643 

1,460 

Sugar and molasses 

• •• 

. 5,465 

660 

2,051 

11,121 

Toba< co ... 

IM 

• a* 

l,2<»6 




Cocoanuts 

* • 


450 

564 

300 


Spues 

**• 

« 

1,760 

3,190 

650 

260 

Boiay * ... 

.«* 

• • 

SOS 

650 



Metals 


# 

• aa 

13,669 

... * 

660 

200 

MfltB Mtt 

Ml 

Ml 

1,980 

3,300 

3,414 

1,001 

Country cloth .. 

< .4 

a 

15,345 

* 05 

102 

146 

Potatoes, \c ... 

• •• 


• 

1,505 

760 


Tallow 

• « 



100 

260 

Ml 

fuel . . ... 


Ml 

... 

18,712 

2,255 

321 

Dyes 

• 

>M 


»«• 

1 »0 

1,500 

• 

Mn units 


♦5,033 

• n *»«'» 

21,4 ih 

22,116 




i'lLUS. 

Fiues 

Paxes. 

Pieces 

Biles ... 

•M 

s»» 

47/»bl 

» 



T imber ... 

mm m 

• * 

60,110 

0,607 

9,375 

9,349 

BambUfa ... 

« a 

Ml 

5£4,295 

1,881,150 

1,311,500 

735,679 

Grass 

*•» 


411,550 

15,700 

67,000 


leather bags ... 

m 


i* 


2,600 


Gunny bag 1 * ... 

in 

« « • 

7,M'» 


3,650 

... 

Boxes and casks 


•aa 

*2,770 





Pitcts 

• «» 

l,IOb,J>l 

1 9 >9 2 i 1 

1 , 18 ^ 1^6 

?4~»rir 


Tho differences iu tho downward trade in cloth und metals in 18 f>i> 4 ) 7 , 
compared with subsequent years, would point to borne error in the returns. 
Beyond this they fairly represent the current local Irado between tljp marts in 
these provinces. The direct external liade consists mainly pf cotton, oilseeds, 
indigo seod, and hides. Grain does nut seem to bo shipped beyond Benares 

iti large ^quantities. For tho 
first six months of 1872 
the down trade from places 
iii thoso provinces passing 
Sahibganj on the Ganges 
was 1 as uvted in the margin. 
Of the 4 *© only 854 maunds of cotton, 135 of sugar, 2,050 of shell-lac a£l dyes, 
and 8,885 maunds of miscellaneous vegetable produce come from Cawnpore. 

Tho great bulk of tho cotton camo froift Mrrzapnr (25,189 maunds), and 
the sugar and oil-seods by the Ghagra, from tho districts of tho Benares division; 
sugar especially from Barhaj, at the confluence of t tho Rapti and Ghfigm in 
Gomkliyur (39,868), Bithora in Azamgwh (7,780), and BaUia is Ghasipur 
(93,981): wl-sccda alau Irom Bariuy (31,481.) The staples of the upward 


Gram 

»•« 

Mds. 

3,437 

Cotton ... 

Mds 

28,905 

OUm eda 

• 

70,397 

Tobacco 

1,212 

s«n.r 


97,946 

Spn 09 

416 

Haltpiitre 

Ml 

6,160 

Metals .. 

11,118 

Hides 

••a 

312 

Vt potable pio- 

19,617 

She Il-lac and other 

2,060 

ducts 

dyes. 


% 

Miscellaneous ... 

26,630 
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local trade arc principally met^s, £rain, .spices, tobacco, bgtcl-jriuts/cocoanutii, 
&c. 

' . > . 

The rqal upward external trade is better seen from* the returns of tlie" 

-■-;— traffic passing by. Sfihibganj 

To ^ Itico- Metal, s*ait. during the tfret six months 

_^_of 1872. These are given in 

*. . , • „„„ the margin. Rice is the staple 

uirzapu ... 82,4?i 1,942 1,280 38i import, otnor grains being 

Benares ,!S *242 460 642 12S 5(1 , . , * , , 

[Jbfizipnr ... 415 , 614 ' 11,095 i ,543 6,639 moroly nominal, except to 

oEpliS. ::: .’j”. S aM *?p“-. Tho d!stricta of 

__* Benares, Ghazipnr, and those 

• Total ... 852,416 19,031 4,899 22,304 a ^ on /? t ^ 10 Grh&gra n 0 .ted for 

_ t ___suga%and indigo cultivation 

are partially fed from tins rice-lands of Lower Bengal, and are thus enableU to 
grow other than food grains. In* fac*, they import in half a year 8| lakhs of 
inaunds of rice alone from below S&hibganj, without counting the .intermediate 
stations. * 


The following noto*by Mr. Fuller* C.S., carries down the trade-statistics 
4 to the prosont day:— 

“From beiuga cantonment bazar Cawnpore has become perhaps the most important 


Favourable position. 


centre of trade in the North-Western Provinces. The roads leading to 
if from all sides are liucd wifh what often appear to be unending strings 


of carts, aifd its \jiarket-place, Calleetorg.mj, exhibits a scene of bustle and commercial activity 
not often aeon in Indian cities It owes this prosperity in some part to the fortunate policy 


which substituted a license tax f>r tho octroi, from which tho income of most other towns is 


derived, though of course the poeuli&t advantages of ppsilion which it enjoys must always 
have made it a trading centre of considerable importance. I( is situated on the main 
lines of communication for the streams of trade running up and down country: the Bast • 
Indian Railway, the Grand Trunk Road, the river Ganges, and the Ganges canal, alt past 
through it. On one side It is connected with the trans-Jumna districts of Bundelkhand by two 
metalled roads (m3 Hatiurpur and Ivilpi), and on the other side with the province of Oudh by 
tbeOudhand Rohilkkaml Railway to Lucknow and roals whigh run to Lucknow and liae 
Bareli. It thus intercepts much of the trade between Upper irnlia and the parts of Bombay 
and Calcutta, g/d acts as a connecting centre between this stream of trade and Oudh on ona 

side and Bundelkhand ou the other. 

• • 

During tho year 1876-77 trade fcas registered under the Department of Agriculture and 
. . 1 , . Commeroo on all tho roads mentioned above, as well as on the rivor 

, Ganges and the Ganges canal. Tho statistics thus collected are given 
below together with figures tho win# the trade on th<* East Indian Railway during the 
ywtf 1879-77, and on the Oudh and Rohflkhand BailwSy daring the succeeding one (1877*73). ‘ ,1 
No Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway atatisttes are available for 1876-77, and in comparing the* 
returns considerable allowance must be made tor differences la the condition of trade, lb 
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subjoined tables t|ie amountuf trade io the more impbrtant articles of commerce is shown separ¬ 
ately, as well as the total weight and value given in the 'aggregate, a # 

In V clast A” are included all articles the value of which is ordinarily proportional to 
’freight: in * class R” those which are r&lfonedby number anclnot by weight: awl in "class C” 
those tiie value of which has ordinarily no relation to their weight. 

* I. ' f j 

1 Trade between the city of Cawnpore and up-country districts, exclusive <f that carried by 
• the East Indian Railway. , 


• 

Ihtobts mro Cawnpore. 

e 

4-- __ 


-1 

Exports from Cawvfoah, 

# • / 




By Grand 

By Gances 

Bu Hirer 

* 

\ 

By Grand Tnnil 

: By Ganges 

By River 


Trunk Road. 

i 

Canal 

1 

Ganges. 

■ 

RiHUl. 

Canal. 

Gang ft. 

Name of 

1 






Nnnu of 




nbpsh 


~ 

artiole. 

4-5 


4-s 




urtic li*. 








1 

£ 

? * 
> 

-J 

ey 

s 

£ ' 

to 

* 

a 

> 

£ 

to 

l 


f 

£ 

a 

*3 

> 


i 

*3 

> 

XJ 

09 

0* 

£ 


• 

Mdi 

Jls. 

Mdrf. 

Ri 

Mds 

Its. 


Mdu. 

K* 

Mils. 

Bs 

lids. 

Bs. 

Cotton, row 

88,327 

11,86,872 

130,901 

23,10,650 

741 

12,976 

Puve-gnodn, 

I,9o0 










Burn], .in. 

1,74,560 

„„„ 

•as 

8(1 

7,800 

Crain— 


• 











lltfit Ml 

711,060 

1,24,670 

407,886 

6 75,4 iJ 

258,066 

4,51,306 

lion 

Sugar— 

20,412 

2,06,755 

86,876 

3,09,341 

1,771 

19,998 

Other kinds 

81,837 

30,711 

24,803 

1 31,534 120,639 

1,43,299 












Refined... 

4 

2,’t 14 

’ 33,77! 

976 

11,986 

128 

4.08T 

Salt m. 

4*913 

26,351 

| 124,492 

I 6,86,887 

607 

2,474 

Unit fluid 

.’a 936 

93,088 

13,977 

41,on 

7 

703 

OH scads ... 

69,303 

! 

2,60,07.< 

197,491 

3,30,126 

32.170 

J,00,74‘> 

1 

1 




* 

i 




! 



other Mis 







Timber ... 




60 

68,932 

1 

tlllftlKUltK 

! aitioks 

1 83,173 

6,20,004 

i 

01,?37 

1,84,554 

25,167 

36,812 

18 

36 

26 

1,17,86o] 

1 


1 

firewood » M 

« 

16,282 

4,648 

97,220 

24,309 

46,300 

1 

12,110 






! 


Other mis- 




V 










CfllJanrous 
articles ... 

86,602 

4,08,482 

102,'»12 

6,21,492 

170,230 

'2,09 i 









4 



» 



T o f n 1 
-weight and 
v a 1 ii t of 




• 



Total 









V 




-weight and 
valno of 







class A ... 

150,100 

11,39,780 

133426 

8,47,711 

|7443 

66,089 

class A ... 

369,882 

23,29,732 

1,086,744 

46,18,409 

090474 

*1,39,064 




i 




Total nuo- 



, 

C 



1 

Total num* 



■ 

* 


" T " 

her and 







her aud va- 







value of 







lue of 







dots B ... 

141,820 

62,880 

8,127 

16472 

4 

*«• 

*M 

class B ... 

*o.m 

* 

66,2V 

24,119 

*j»a 8 

1,840 

146 

3M»1 value 





1ST l II , 

t 

t 

rotal value 



• 




Of ass C. 

! 

Ml 

8,712 

Ml 

2,087 

4*0 

6,040 

ol class C. 

to* 

23,880 


2,888 

Ml 

884 
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Trade between the city of Campore and down-country districted* 1876 - 77 , exclusive of that 
* . carried by the East Indian^Railway. * r - 


%‘OIA 


By Grand Trunk By River 
Road. | Ganges. 



Name of article. 


Iron 

CialHL (other Iliac 
wheat > 

Miscellaneous arti¬ 
cles 

Total weight andi i 

value of class A 672,641 17,62,8301 


Total number and 
value of class B 
Total vuluo of class 
0 


jgg| 


• 24,303 



Exports. * 



Name of article. 


^ Weight. Value 



840 Co'ton, raw 
Salt 

710 Indigo seed 
biigar, uortflned 
27,019 Miscellaneous articles. 

Total weight and 
28?G09 value of class A 

Total numlier and 
sat I valve of olass U ... 

8,019 Total v alue of ilass C, 


By River 
Ganges. 



2,35,361 
> AMO 
1,00,850 
2,760 
28,08,788 


63,037 <32,624389 



Trade between tin <ity of Cunn/wec and BundJUiund in 1876 - 77 . 



Kfcp-i toad 


Weight Value 


Name ol article. 


Kulpi ioud. Inamirpur road. 


Weight. 


Cotton, law 
IVoo-goods In¬ 
dian ... Hfl 

M .... 12,783 

Grain- 

Wheat ... flt,656 

Other kinds ... 812,962 
Iron ... 41, tK/ 

Oilseeds ... i( xsJm 

Eirewond ... Sii{i34 
Miscellaneous arti¬ 
cles ... 150,608' 


27,849 4,00,520 6>,276 8,61,754 Piece -goods, Euro 

! peaa 


6,4 U)' 2,71.(<11 8a'lT an 
777 11,6801 Sugar— 

Heflued ... 
'70,211 2,82,082 Unrefined 
379,798 4,51,661 Tohaeco 
J,e«2 le,7b8 Miscellaneous arti- 
2bo 81), 8,7 4,11*8 oles 
100.884 26,406 

76,593 9,84,^17 • 


SI 


38,984 11,76,164 


Total weight and Total weight and re¬ 

value ol clan A 026,172 27,42,247 1,046,446 37,83,124 

Total number and ‘ • Total number and 

value of claas B. 33,183 91,616 29,176 l,2g,920 value of dags B ... 

■■ ■ ■ ■■ ■' 1 ■' . . . 11 " • 

Total valao of Total value of class 

clayO. <„ * 90,625 ... 49,746 O 



105,458 


227,336 21,41,4«l 


18,475 8,895 82,350 



99,525 


20,870 


» 0 , 17 » 
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Trade between the (My of Camporo and Oudh in 1870-77 (pep road traffic) arid in 1877-78 
, (per Railway traffic.f < 


# t 

K 

Imposts. 

t 

RvroBCT. * 

. .. . ..-.. 


# 

s 

Name of article. 

Jiff root? ufl 
Gunge s lh tdpe 

Jin Oudh 
mul Kuhil- 
IJiand 'Had- 
nag. 

Name of nrticli 

By toady id 
Ganges in (dye 1 

W 

* 

By Ondn. 

and /lull 11- 
IA duel Had- 
way. 

\ 

* 

s 

Weight. 

Vftlnis" 

W< lght. 

a 

\ 


I 

Weight. 

• 

Grain- 

Wheat' 

Mils. 

«7» *56 

Rs. 

10,10,000 

Mds. 

15,0S'> 

\ 

Cotton, raw 1 

I 

Mils. 

116,305 

ns 

21,61,231 

Mds, 

( 346 

• » •* 

, Other kinds 

eSi.265 

7,7 r . ,14') 

ll,743|PiO(P sjooifc- | 




Hides 

6,41.’> 

1,1'.,1 0 

2*%116 

; ' 1 




Oilseeds ... 

144,863 

5,2J,.'rt0 

170X1IO 

llun'lH i ’ J 

11,33 

10,11 >s2 

3^f 

Sugar— 




Indian ...j 

0,311 

1,15.727 

n,ro3 





Iron . ' 

1 30,1Rfi 

1,67,917 

24,131 





3 ill 

1 141,091 

6 01,714 

3,177 

Refined 

3.250 

41,70'. 

>| 10,110 

JMist ( Hannon* aitt' 1< 1 

01,052 

8,10,14a 

616,013 

Unrefined 

14fl,7>)7 

| 4,( 

1 6,813 





Tobacco 

23.0(7 

1,811,713 41 

i 




Miscellaneous ai tides . 

168,217 

1 1 

| <i,50,41Gj 40.4J1 

lot il ncHplit and \ tlm of 
lldhS V . * 

«74,18S 

51,33,616 

663 008 

Total weight and value 
at class A 




• 




17,18,374 

37,12,426 

282,700 

Tot i! miml <>r and value of 

tl ISU 1 ( 1 

4 

61,772 

3,20,00 4 

| see 

Total number and value 
of class B 

16,914 

62.272 

• 

N 




Total value of class C... 

*•> 

20X8.31 

1 

Total vnlue of dins V 

• • 

50,383 

« ■ 


The four tables above show the trade which Cawupuic trumncw— (I.) with the marts of 
the Upper DuAb, Punjab, and perhaps Itohilkhswl; (II.) with the marts of the Penates division 
and Lower Bengal; (III) with Bundclkhand; (IV.) with On lb. minus that carried by the East 
Indian Railway, This of course is a very Impoitint item in the first V*o currents of trader but 
nnlortunately the railway trade statistics which me available for I87b(j77 do not indicate the 
riir fuwinn in which the trade ran. Traffic is ojily divi led into outward and InVard—that is to say* 
« exports from’* or “ imports to” the Cawupore fetation, and no distinction is drawn between trafle 
with up-country and down-country marts. For this soparato returns are necessary* before 
really satisfactory comparison ban bo instituted between,the returns for road, river (with 
canal), and railway traffic! As a $ule, enquiry has^showniho direction which the trade In the 
various articles took, and this is doted in the column for remarks. 

A column Is added showing the additional amount of trade, export and import, which ran 
direct from or to the Oudh and Robilkband Railway, and was not consign cl to Cawnpote itself. 
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Trade on the East iTtdyan Halfway to a ad from the Caitjtpore station, in the year 1877 78. 


• 

• Name of aiticle. 

• 

Imports to 
Cuwnptgrc 
btatxon 

Ji_ 

Sent direct 
to O* &. 
B. Ky. 

-- 

JReimtarkg. 

* * 

• 

Maunds. 

Maunds 

. • 

. . ' 

Cotton, raw... 

47,173 

89,346 

. Prom up-country 

Ficce-^oods 

• 

* 

Si 1,69^ 

• 

• 

8,070 

-A large proportion comprised ‘European 
piece-goods from Oak utta, which ere 
not distinguished from Indian lu rail¬ 
way leturns , 

<* 

% 

linlet ... ... 

13,981 

8J4 

From up-country.* * 

lion ... ... 

107,974 

* 2) 938 

A large proportion wa% European iron¬ 
work trorn Calcutta. 

fc»al6 ... . 

571,698 

154,721 

From down-country 

bupai ... * 

* 21,586 * 

518 

• * • 

Ditto 

e 

lohacio ... 

12,6^0 

• 93 

• 

Miscellaneous article s ... 

161,461 

184,155 

* 

• 

Total weight oi class A 

1,363^707 

399,654 

• 


Fj pot s (both upwtfrd and downward) 


Name of aitiolc. 

m 

a " 

Fiom 

Cawnporc 

station. 

Biccivrd 
direct iroru 
<) It l<y 

Jic marks. 

Cotton, raw , <v M » 

Maunds. 

105,117 

Maunds 

5,4o7 

Sent down-country. 

• 

Fireo goods ... 

52,348 

8,300 

„ up-couutiy. 

Gioin— 

Wheat ... 

1,421^311 

259,54 3 

To Cali utta. • 

Other kinds ... 

2,203,679 

490,580 1 

To Calcutta and Bombay 

Salt ... ^ii i i 

> " <*15,084 

208 | 

Down-countty. * 

Oilseeds 

1,520,801 { 

57,363 

To Calcutta. 

t 

Sugar * . 

243,830 

351,019 

• * 

Up-country, 

Timber 

12,782 

12,930 

Down-country. 

Miscellaneous articles 

311,721 

e 

63,827 

• 

• 

Total weight of class A 

6,906,673 


• 

• 

» w 






CAWlipORE. 

f 


The chief articles of trade whioi pass through Cawnpore are ootixfn; piece-goods (country 

. .. _. _ , _i' xi_uJ]_ x _•_ i_ _ix _ j ____ a 


ae whicu 

and European), ❖heat and other kit is of grain, iron,, salt, oilseeds/ indigo seed, sugar, and 

tobacco. *■ • . * 

Cloth comes toCawqpore from two directions—from the up-coantr^districts of Aligarh, Agraf 
** i &c. f and from Bundelkhand The total amount that In 1&76.77 was regis- 

Cotton ' * • tered as coming from the former direction by the Grand Trank Stood, 

the Ganges Canal; and the East Indian Bail way was 261,401 maunds, while ifora the latter tj*«c- 
tior 79,124 maunds came by the Ilamlrpor a*nd Kalpi roads. The canal is tho favourite means 
of oonveyanoe lor raw cotton, since from its bulk its carriage by rail is very expensive. /From 
Cawnpore, cotton is sent either to the port of C&lcuttd or into tho province of Oudh, 
whence it reaches the Sub-llimalayan districts, the climate of which is,t<p> damp for its produc¬ 
tion. All cotton sent to the port of£alcutia leaves by the Bast Indian Railway, which in 1876*77 
took 105,117 maunhs ; that sent into Oudh trafels almost entirely by road. A great deal of 
this latter is consigned to Fyzabad, Tanda, and Shihganj, whence it is distributed (in exchange 
for sugar) to the Gondii, Basti, and Gorakhpur districts. 

Piece-goods (European) come direct from Calcutta by the East Indian Railway. * In 
, . tljp railway returns, European piece-goods arc not distinguished from 

Piece-goods (European). j U( ji an manufacture, but it may be safely said that a large por¬ 

tion of the 211,593 maunds of piece-goods which arrived by the East Iidian Railway was 
European. From Cawnpore they are distributed to Oudh and Bundelkband. 

Country cloth is sent to Cawnpore frpm up-country towns (Farukhabad, &c.) and from 
Rundclkhand ; several special manufactures of the Utter place are 
Country c oth. well known and much sought after, suyh as the hkdrua of Mau Binipur, 

The greater part is sent on to Oudh. 

Wheat is collected for consignment to Calcutta, aud for the growing importance 

of tho wheat export tradu to Europe, Cawnpore may look for a fresh 

source of prosperity. Altogether over 14 lakhs of maunds were sent on to 

Calcutta, six lakhs of which were received from Oudh and four lakl*s by the Ganges canal. 

Grain other than wheat always forms perhaps the largest item in the trade^f Cawnpore, 

but during 1876-77 its export from thc9c Provinces wasezreatly stimu- 
Other kinds of grain. . ^ . .... , „ . * , Jtt . ... 

lated by the famines m Madras ard Bombay, and in this export trade 

Cawnpore probably took a larger share than any other town. It despatched over 22 lakhs 

of maunds by the East Indian Railway, which were collected from«Oudh (5J lakhs maunds), 

from Bundelkhand (7 lakhs), and from up-country districts. 

Both European and native iron arc collected at Cawnpore for distribution : the former 

comes *up from Calcutta by tbe East Indian Railway, while most of the 

‘ 7 ' m ‘ latter comes from the hill states (Chatarpur, &c.) beyond the Banda and 

Hamtrpur districts. Oudh takes the largest share, and the Ganges Canal the next, for up- 

country marts. * ’ ” V 

Salt comes either from Calcutta by rail, in which case it is chicflyS^nglish, or from the 

salt-pans of Rajputana and tho Panjib mines. The^ailway statistics 

" do not give any clue as to C thc proportions of Calcutta and up-country 

salt which arrived, but frbtn the East Indian Railway trade report for the half-year ending 


dsof grain, iron,,salt, oilseeds, indigo seed, sugar, and 

« 


Country doth. 


Wheat. 


Other kinds of grain. 


30th, June, 1877, it appears that bijt tittle Calcutta salt goes higher than Benares, aud that 
therefore nearly all the 57 (,698 maunds which the railway brought.to Cawnpore must have 
been from either tho Pan jib or Re jptFaua. 124,492 maunds came by the Ganges canal; this 
woe of course all produced in either the Pan jib or Bajputina. The salt is distributed 'it Oudh 
and Bundelkhand. 
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* I 

Oilseeds are colTeq^ed and despatched to Calcutta forlexport. Like the trade In 4t heat, that 
Oiiweds in%ilseeds is gr# atly increasing, tlilsceils are oftlJeefefl from all sides 

* and foijtn an important item in tpc imports of edch road that runs to 

•Cawnpore,«« well as oi the river Granges and the Gangeg-canal. , ' 

Indigo seed is sent by river down to Lower Bengal, where seed from these ProvipSS 
indigo Beod. has been found to do far better than that produced oa*tfjo s^ot. 

Sugar comes td*Cawnpore fiom two directions—from the districts of the'Bcnarcs division! 

with the adjacent ones in tfie Lower Province*, and from Oudb. Includ- 
8 ’ lag imports by the East Indian Railway, the amount, refined and unre- 

fined, consigned from the foimerplaSes was 84,022 inaunds, while that which came by road from 
Ondhia 1876*77 j^a^that imported by the Oudhnnd llohilkhand Railway in 1877-78 amontfts 
to 156,943 mannds Thf great os part oi this is sent on by the East Indian Railway to DchU 
and other Panjdb marts The remainder gefcs to Bundelkhand, being # with salt the mam 
commodity which is exchanged for the’cotton, grain, and iron of the trims Jttmna territory. 
Tobacco, like sugar, comes fiom down-country districts oi these Provinces and from Oudb, 

• The East Indian Railway brought 19,630 m&uuds from the. former 

fj obftcco 

locality, while 28,667 maundU. came by read fcpm the latter. It is sent 
cither up-country or acrodj to Bunlclkhiud " ». 

The principal fairs held in the district of Cawnpore are those of Bithiir 
anil Mahan pur. The fornior is held on the khddir below the 
4 >wn of Bitliur at Kartik purnamihbi (full moon), coinci- 
dently with the Balesar atuj Sonpur fairs. ^The place is one of espocial sanctity 
as the frequent resort of Brahma, who made hero a jvgya or sacrificial offering', 
and in the ghat called “ Brahmawarth” planted a peg of iron, which the bathers 
crowd to worship with offerings of money and flowers. The attendance is large, 
and the fair lasts from a week to ten days, during which considerable sales of 
cloths, principally of English manufieture, toys, pedlary, and sweetmeats, are 
effected 1 At MaLawpur (sometimes called Pah&ry i, parganah Bilhaur) two fairs 
are hold at the shrino oi’ Madar Slidh—one at Basant or the commencement of 
tho forty days of the Holi. the other in tho month of .Tamadi-ul-awal. Each fair 
lasts about fifteen days, but the former is of greater importance, as largo numbors 
of horses, cattle, and camels, are then brought for sale and attract purchasers 
from all parts of India. Goods, too, of every description are sold, and the 
offerings at .the shrine, which are considerable, are appropnated by a large 
nurabor of needVg. 1 *arokoi'ders. 2 

Nearly e'vry largo village ha«> its bi-weekly market, to which the residents 
.within a circumforonee of fivo to ton miles bring their pro- 
Maiketo. duco, and to which pedlars and (to fhe large ones) cloth- 

merchants resort. The most important markets arc those of Gajner, Pokhr&en, 
Satmara, and Baripaf. To that o£ Gajner, in tho month of doth, large numbers 
of cattle are brought, especially of tho finer breeds. The charge for standing 1 ^ 

* See Gazetteer, BitMir. * See Gazetteer, Makanpur. * < 

20 
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ground forms, a largo' item ofj profit to the zaminddr. f dkiirdcn is the contra 
of the trade from Kdlp>. X bos always had a largo hanking business, and 
is’now Irapidly rising fn importance as a trading contre at the expense of tlio 
once prosperons town of Amrodh’a. Barip&l also is a much frequented cotton 
niarkot, and forms a point of exchange between the cottons of^Bundelkhand and 
the produce of the Dn&b or cloths and other goods from England. SaCmara 
is noted for its wookly cattle market for local f broods, the proprietor of tho 
village charging a brokerage feo amounting in the year to about Ns. 250. 
In Musafnagar the dye-root, dl and the cloth dyed Witfi ft (l-harua), aro 
bought and sold in considerable quatftitics. Tbo Chaubepur market is well 
known for its traffic in indigo and tobacco, and its prices rule tho quotations in 
the country around. No town ia specially famous for any manufacture. In 
Narwa^a colony of dyers and printers turn out the common prints worn by 
Women as shawls or made up into quilted oounlerpanos (raztn*.). Tho blankets 
manufactured at Bkal (parganah Bhognipar) by the resident Aliirsnnd Garariyas 
are famous in tho neighbourhood. « 

The following account of the weights and measures obtaining in tho 
Weights and mca- district arc taken from Messrs. Montgomery and Olar- 
* u^e<, • mont DanicU’s reports. 

Formerly three kinds of panscris or weights of five sers were used in the 
bazar, viz .— 

(1) The gola panseri of 490 diagonally milled Farakhfibad^ rupees (each 
weighing 173 grain* Troy). 


(2) The chhota panseri of 480 ditto. 

(3) The bidlibi pan fieri of 505 ditto! 

These have nearly all given way to the u numbiri panseri” of 400 Gov¬ 
ernment rupees (each 180 grains), but are still occasionally usod by tho more 
conservative baniyas. Grain of all kinds was weighed by tho chhota and gda 
panseris, excepting rice, which used to bo weighed by 'tlm bidlisi when sold 
wholesale, and by the chhota and gala when sold in retail. >£ho various pre¬ 
parations of sugar were sold by tho same woighf, Kirdna -Or spices were 
usually sold by the bidlisi, except a few articles in which the chhota was used. 
Pewter, spelter, and copper yre re weighed by tho bidlisi: dried fruits, iron and 
copper and brass vessels by the chhota: ghi, oil, cqfton, rope, twine And string, 
when wholesale, by the bid Its if, and when sole! retail by tho chhota. Tho three 
“ denominations now most commonly used arc tho gala of 4121 tolas, by which 
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large wholesale dellings in graip *aro calculated: the regular Government 
weight of 400 tolas and the pakka paneeri of ^85 tdias, by which ghi, sugar, 
Cotton) and spices are weighed. The unit of,liquid capacity is a vessel callfid 
ghanti, holding 20 tolas or 0-4 pint. The following table* prepared by 
MV. Daniel!, conymrds the local and other weights :— * 
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The kaidi gaz or yard is used by tho tailors of the district, subdivided 
as follows:—2 jaw r barleycorns make 1 angal , 3 a vgals make 1 girah ; 
8 girahs make 1 hath, and 2 Mths or cubitb make the kafdi yard of 33 
inches. The British yard of 30 inches is, however, gradually superseding 
all othors. For land measurement, 20 amounsls make 1 nanwdnsi ; 20 nan-' 
wands make one lachwdiM , 20 kachwdnsis make o no bisirdnsi, 20 biiwdnsis 
make one bima.iuid 20 tisxoas make one biyha. The pakka or standard biglia 
contains 2,45Qra square yards or 0*50152 acres, and from 2 to 3 kaclicka blghas 
make one paika lngba, . 

There is but one municipality in tho district, that of (kuvnporo city itself. 
• . In ten minor towns a smalt police force and eohservancy 

Munioip iue». e&tabttshmogt is paid for out of tho proceeds of a tax levied 

under Act XX. of 1850 on the better class ol lumneholdeis, according tp a 

1 A bissa is a giAiu ol Imsocd, 
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rongh esUmalo-of their meom. This tax is' ar^Bod mid<#&c .uperintendoBce 
of tho magistrate 1>y a ^nchdpt elected )>y the townspeople. The tax varies^ 

(um 12 annas to Its. 12 per taxpayer por annual. * ' 

The* following statement t^ken from the troasury accounts shows i the 


penditure. 

years :— 

.... —»■ —■ ■■■— 

' Eeceipts. 

i 

1874-76 * 1875-76. 

1 

v ’ 

1976-77 

• 

Bs 1 Its. 

1 

Its 


Land-r^venue.. 21,17,183 .9,37,77b SJ, 15, 1JSI Ilcvcimu dnrg.s, I 1.26,150 , * 3, » 90ai 1 ‘ 88 ; 816 

* ll A HAD n ntfA 


Stamps* •••' 

» 

l'olicc ... 

Public worKi »•« I 

Income-tax ... 

Local funds ... 

Post-offlce ••• 

Medical and 
education ... 


l,S5,e^2| 1,56,8'i‘j 1,4*1,780 Stamps < ... 3 > 173 r 2, '° a 3, ° W 

19,4G3 10,311 12,8 14 Settlenuu! ... 94,921 1,12,20. 1,04,316 

80 , 140 ’ 38.900 48,009 Judicial <haig< S 1 »M }5 90,I * fl 8T,77P 

! ... ‘ 1’olia .« 91,829 64 ’ 382 2,17,927 

»»4 IM 1,1 4 

1.36,350,1,31.4691 90,348 1‘ubl.c works, 3,90,944 4,48,559 

56,17b 6,7705 69.038 General . j ”* 

•pension ... 18,46i»j 17,570 90,182 

1,093 1,340 1,351 pogUoflhi m 30,0131 80 - 518 27.067 


94,921 1,12,209 1,04,316 


t 


Excise ... 

Transfer 2,91,998 2,93,805 3,.0 919 cation 

receipts and racist . ! 2,287 3 > 255 3,MS 

mono) orders ” 1 

Municipallands, W Wj W- ^ 


1,093 1,340 1,851 

1,21,6901 1,31,900 1,40,184 


18,4C»j 17 > 570 90,189 
30,0131 80 ' 5,S 27,067 


Medical tnd edu- 61,011 57,060 53.456 


Cmtomi ... H.MS MumolHil fund., »M» »».»» 

Irrigation ... »,«.«* !' et,2M V».»'7 <nd 

Kate.ai.dtae., 8,08,074 2,81,397 3,10,’.03 «lu.«u. | S.B1.88B ,8 , 4.1S,8»B 

HlKellancotna 1.J1.U* 88.180 i,<o,w> 1 V* ' “' 72 ‘ SS ’ 0W 

0],mni rharf-f.... O.fioh, S.OfO S.7QO 

Titebanaehui^CB, 8*143 2,15# *» 888 

Mahkano ... 3».9« 8t » 748 "*® 16 

. Miscellaneous^ ... 2>34,896 5#»795 58,658 

* * . , . . — ■ —... . 

' ' ToW .. 77 , 60.888 88^8,868 17,t0..188 Total ... >W.M 8W* 
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CAWDOR*. 

The actual assessment of ^fche* income-taa of the 'district under tbo Act 
of 1870 at siv j>ies in the | ruj>eb, ( calculated upon profits 
exceeding Rs. 500, amounted to Re. 7,67,057 dicing 
1870-71. There wero 1,432 incomes of between Rs. 500 and 750 par annum; 
5l5 between R#. 750 and 1,000; 380 between Rsc* 1,000 and 1,500 ; 156 
between Rs. 1,500 anj 2,000; 605 between Rs. 2,000 and 10,000; and 61 
between Rs. 10,000 and L,()0,000. The total number of persons assessed^ 
was 3,140. The tax^was abolished in 1872. In 1877-78 the licensc-tax yiold-d 

Its. 63,1)02 gross % or fis. 61,029 net. % 

• 9 

Under the native rule the- revenue derived from excise yvks included in 
tho land revenue demand, but under tho British rulo it has 
• * always been collected uuder a separate system. The chief 

sources of revenue under this. Load aro license fees for *vend of spirits, duty 
vu tho manufacture of spirits, on the sale of opium and its compounds, bn 
the sale of tho various preparations of hemp, and on the sale of tdri or 
the fermented juice of tho palm-tree f Bornssus fabelliformis). . Tho main 
part of the revemfe still arises from the duties levied on the vend and 
manufacture of spirits m3.de after the native method. These aro collected * 
by a still-head duty on tho spirits manufactured and by a license fee from 
the sollers, or by farming out the right to collect those duties in a parganah 
or other fiscal subdivision. In those parts of these provinces where the 
distillery system is in force, the spirits aro manufactured within a walled enelo- 
«mr« erected and kept in repair by Government at every suddor station and at 
every tahsili where there is a sufficient consumption of liquor. Any person may 
erect a still within this enclosure and distil spirits* of any strength. If ho is a 
licensed vendor, ho may either remove tho liquor to his licensed shop or sell it 
to any licensed rotail vendor ; and if ho is^not a liconsod vender, he may soil it 
to any licensed vendor witfiin the circle of such distillery. Tho distillers pay a 
license fee of one rupee a year, and a duty of onto rupee per gallon is charged 
on all liquor leaving a dLdllcry. Tho vendor pays a license fee for which a 
minimum of Rs. 12 has been fixed. In sorao parts of theso provinces, owing 
either to Ihcirjhordoring on native territory, as in the Jhansi division, or to the 
character of the country, as in th<f Kumaun division, tho distillery system has 
never been introduced. Whore the distillery system is not in force, the duties 
leviable within a certain tyact on the retail sale of spirit manufactured after the 
native method is usually let in farm, or, in default of suitable offers for any fa rm, 
by separate license, 
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1802*03 

1804*08 

(809-10 

1814-19 

1819-20 

1824*25 

1829-80 

1834*35 

1899-40 

1844-45 


21,734 
53,5 £0 
83,827 
1,18,952 
02,101 
1,05,816 
80,081 
72,980 
69,491 
93,104 



21,991 


1,17,753 


The following table shows tho collections and charges for several years 
since the mutiny. The letter D.” shows the figures for the district, and the 
letter “ C” those for cantonments : — 


Year. 


1862-63 

1864*65 

1866-67 

1868-69 

1870*71 

1872-73 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 


Rr. 

— 36,864 
»»• GS8 
... 7,209 

... 20,150 
... 8,948 

». 8,308 , 

... 9,713 

... 3,296 

.. 6,950 

... 3,HO 
... 8,801 
... 2,136 
... 7,553 

... 3,048 

... 8,112 

... 2,304 


ha. 
3,543 
7S671 
13,913 
11,969 
10,431 
2 *,089 
12,023 
28,800 
9 ,bfo 
30,178 
5,869 
34,109 
6,7K3 
3>,823 
8,365 
31,480 


R«. Rs. 

18,728 1,000 

25,366 3,184 

28,525 1,980 

35,418 2,582 

40,9 bO 2,951 

••4 ••• 

23,100 3,823 
23,800 4,177 
25,725 «4,6?8 


K‘. 

18,250 

19,7&6 

25,550 

25*650 

••• 

24,270 

25,676 

23,725 

23,790 


lis. »B. 

568 

... 2,527 

12,040 16,938 
135 1,974 

182 17,278 
52 1,286 
14 20,866 
131 1,390 

34 23,496 
17 *1,380 


Be. 
79,897 
31,941 
66,388 
30,823 
59 399 
25,751 
65,76* 
30,840 
63,091 
31,855 
45,030 
85,468 
68,316 
84*849 
67,541 
83,199 


Btunpa, 


Stamp duties are now collected under the C/meral* Stamp Act (XVI11. 
a of 1860) ahd under the Court Foes Act (VI. of 1870). 

^ The following statement givos the collections on account 
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pf stamps sold, {fertilities on documents in ad quately stamped, and on deeds 
executed ip plain paper for the years 1802-03 l» 1840-47* 


Ye*r. UeAipts. Year. 




Blue-and 
black do- 
cumc ut 
stamps 

Court 

fees 

Duties and 
pcnaltits 
realist tl 

Total 

receipts. 

t 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

.receipts. 

• 

• 

, Its» 

Bs. 

Its. 

Rs 

Its 

Bs. 

71,611 

• 

% 

196 

85,450 

8,604 

81,847 

88,291 

Mt 

378 

1,65,943 

3,760 

j 

1,01,488 

i 92,659 

•• 1 

1,913 

1,08,671' 

4,866 

1,03,804 

1,18,559 


2,263 

1,39,538 

7,656 

1,31,883 

1,91,031, 


1,186 

1,51,682 

6,817 

1,44,815 

25,817 

94,941 

740 

1,38,678 

4,075 

1,34,604 

27,860 

1,19,002 

216 

1,53,582 

3,509 

1,50,073 

24,861 

1,12,284 

168 

1,54,344 

3,172 

Ml,172 

24,409 

1,14,763 

446 

» 

1,54,726 

2,708 

1,52,023 

24,517 

1,05,472 

190 

1,48,763 

3,071 

1,45,693 


The mortuary statists for the )ears 1867 and 1868 are too manifestly 

„ ^ imperfect for publication, and aro thereforo omitted. 

Medical history. 1 1 ’ 

. From the figures gnon below ^for tho years 1869 to 

1876 it will be seen that tho principal diseases are fe\ er, small-pox, and cholera, 


and that fever is endemic here as in the remainder of these provinces, although 
Cawnpore iruConiparisou with other districts possesses little swamp or low-lying 
land. Smal-pox is a regular annual visitant, tho severity of its typo depend¬ 
ing for the most part on the hoat of the soason. Dr. Condon writes - <f As 
the thermometer rises, so 'does the proportion^ deaths from small-pox; bn* 
of course the disease is aggravated by local circumstances, dirty habits and 
want of proper cleanliness in tho village or locality,” Cawnpore is vemarhable 
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for the high estimation in w lieli vaocinAtion is held bjrj the mass of tl«J 
people. During the year 187 7-78 thero wefo 33,559 operations^ of Which 
26,012 were successful, 4,18(7 were unsuccessful, and the results of 3,367, 
operations were unknown. Cholera visits the district almost everf year, but no 
connection has been tracod between the various outbreaks and any gathering 
or fairs. Cholera has not here followed any lino of country: one day it appears 
with great virulonco in a village, and the next day breaks out with equal force 
‘ at the other end of the district It does not differ iu character from* the 
ordinary type of Asiatic choler/i, and usually appears in April and May, or elso 
during the rainss* Should it commence earlier, isolated cases are likely to 
occur, during tfee romaindor of the year. Even the most accurate observers 
with all modern appliances at their command and with unusual facilities for the 
study of the subject have failed to trace the outbreaks of cholera and small-pox 
to .their final causes *Both these diseases appear to be endemic ; n India, being 
in many cases carried about by travellers^, and no age, sex, or caste appears 
to be peculiarly free from their ravages. 

Tho foot-and-mouth disease occasionally attacks the cattle in this dis¬ 
trict. The symptoms are tlie^ ordinary ones: eyes and 
mouth watering, severe cougli, swollen throat with diffi¬ 
culty of breathing, urinary secretions scanty and very rod. and fsecal dis¬ 
charges very large and thin. In 1870 thero was n considerable outbreak 
of this disease in tho Bhognipur parganah, and though tho people considered 
tho disease to bo infectious, they took no preventive measures, a^d the only 
curative measures applied weic offerings at the tomplcs. , * f 

There is a first-class dispensary in Cawnporo city and five second-class 
dispensarios elsewhere, vie —Gonenlganj in Cawnpore, 
Dispensaries. Naw&bganj, Derapur, Bhognipur, and Ghatampur. Dar¬ 
ing 1875 there were 612 in-door patients and 24,330 out-door patients, or 
a total of 24,912 persons treated in these dispensarios, of whom 18,504 were 
cured, 166 died, and 510 remained at tho dose of tho year. The entire local 
receipts on account ofmainienance during the samo year amounted to Bs. 9,026 
(Bs. 5,158 from Government), and the expenditure to lls. 8,344, of which 
Bs. 4,032 were on account of establishment, Bs. 2,283 for medWnes and diet, 
and Bs. 1,199 for contingencies. The number of patients during 1876 was 
t 26,703, distributed as follows over each dispensary:—City dispensary, 10,422; 
Generalganj branch, 5,705 ; Nawdbganj, 2,3jL0 ; Berapuf, 2,833 j Bhognipur, 
^2,316; and Ghdtampur, 3,117. During tho same year 68 major and 1,024 
minor surgical operations were performed at the various dispensaries* 


Cattle disease. 
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The following statement gives ttie mortuary returns for eight^ears : — 

* • • * 


V«r. I fiver. ’®“* * Choterl 



Percentage 
of deaths 
Total to 1,000 of 
. * the popula¬ 

tion. 



The following lift gi\es tho drugs found iu tlie district and in use 
by the native practitioners of medicine. Numerous other 
drugs are imported from the Himalayas, Afghanistan, 
and Bombay, but do not come under tho head indigenous drug* : — 


Native jyune. 


Scientific unme. 


Nathc name 


Scientific name. 


Kath-kmanja 
Batt&r&fti rfti 
Lti mircha 
Adrak 

Babfil-ka-gond 

Kaladana 

Alai 

Ajwiin 

Pudina 

Dhaniva 

Mm 

Modar 

Anmltfia 

Dbak 

SingMtak 

Gukhru > 

Kbaakhas / 

4 & ' • 

Kbira 


('a salptva bandit''. 
Shflipti nti/ra. 

Capsicum fatCiyittlum. 
Zingiber officinalis 
t,wn of A. Auibica. 
1‘batbtin iftl. 

Ltnum usitatiistmum. 
Ptuchoti* a/wain, 

Mentha sum n 
Cot tandr nfA si, tu tint. 

Mi ha Induct. 

Cal itmjnt qtqomtra. 
Cathaitocatpv* fistula 
Jiutca Jrondosa. , 

Ttapa btspmosa. * 
Astcracantha Iong>folia 
Anat/icrium mm tea turn, 
Sacoharum offictnarum. 
Cucums uillhnmty. 

■Cue*pus sqtfput, 

—nrrrrt— 


Amla . 

Mahua 

Afim 

Mom 

linli 

Guroha 

Kancr 

M< (hi 

IMiaiura 

Kamla 

Anar 

Bel ... 

Il.ildi 

Nsvai motlia 

Nirmoli 

Sonaffmkhi 

Til m * 

ImTaijau 

Tuiai 

Jamil tfbt* 


F.mhhca officinalis, 
Itussia latfolia 
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^ CAWNpOBE. 

TherV is little early history of importance attaching to t]ie' district beyond 
. What has been % record jd to describing the immigrations 

of the great (proprietary bodies; and the part that Cawn- 
pore -played in the' general history of the Duab is told elsewhere. It is 
sufficient to npfe here that a considerable portion of what now constitutes the 
district of Oawnpore fell into the hands of the Bangash Naw&b of Farukhabad 
and remained in his possession from 1738 to 1754 A. D., whon the Marhattas 
occupied the lower Duab. They, however, gave way again to the Farukhabad 
Nawdb in 1,762, who held Oawnpore until the close of the yeas 1771, when he 
was again superseded by the 'Marliattas, and they, in return, wero finally 
expelled by Shuja-ud-daula in 1774-75. For* the next quarter of a century 
Oawnpore formed an integral portion of the Oudh ilominioiib and remained in 
the possession of the Nawab Vazir until the eesbion. 

Thb British sooh appeared in the district, .for under the treaty of Fyza- 

« 

bad in 1773, the force de&tinod foi the service of garrisoniiur Oudh, and which 
was in the first instance stationed at Bilgram, was in 1778 transferred to 
Oawnpore, whore tlio lands of twelve villages were assigned to form the eanton- 
ments. Oawnpore formed one of the seven distiicts eteateu from the territory 
ceded 1 to tho Biitish by the Nawfib *Vazfr on the’B)tli November, 1801, and 
then comprised tlio following parganalis or fiscal subdivisions 2 :— 


Name of paiganah. 
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Subsequently some few additions were made • to the district: thus, in 
1805, tylfika Bhadek was rfcceivijfl from Hamicpur, and in 1817 pargana * 
► Tirwa-Thatiya and taluka # Bhunasirsi were received* from Btdwah.' The dis¬ 
trict was now found too unwieldy for successful administration, and in 1825 
the Tirwa poition.of parganah Tirwa-Tha$ya was transferred' to Et&wah, and 
in* the following yoar taluka Bhadek was attached to K&lpi and Kora Amaoli 
to Fatehpnr. In 1836 the distiiet lost Kanauj, Thatiya, and Auraiyh, and 
in 1837* taluka Bhunasir&i vUs annexed to Efcawah.* Since then there hwriT' 
been few exterftab changes m tho constitution of the district, and the only events 
of importance before tho* mutiny, tho settlement of thb land-revenue and tho 
great famines, have boon sufficiently noticed. ^ * 

And now begins the story of that great rebellion which has made Cawn- 

S* poio familial as a household word wherever the 'English 

Rebellion of j857. ] an g na g 0 *j g S p 0 kt n. The tale has iJeen already told by so 

many picturesque writers 1 # tlut jn a work like this groat minuteness of detail 
would be needless but the same cause^m presenting an embarras de riohme of 
material, rondo is <owiseuess somewhat difficult. 

At Cawnporo warnings of tho coming storm were received earlier than in 
April Arrival of m0s i stations oi the Portli-West. Towards the close of April, 
disbanded rnuuntm, i s:,7, p . lr tios of .the 19th Native Infantry, disbanded for 
mutinous conduct at Bahrampur in Bengal, passed through Cawnpore on their 
way to ileur up-country homoo. Tho rumours spicjd by these men were of 
tho most inflamm.ilory charaetor: Covernment^thi y said, had decided to subvort 
the aneieni faithaof tho conntiy. For tins purpose tho cartridges served out 
to the native army and hitfeu bv them had been smeared with the fat of sacred 
cows and the lard«of unchau swine, while the’powderod bones of the same 
animals had been mixed with tho cominissaiiat flour. Tho seeds of disaffec¬ 


tion thus sown tell upon tortile giound, and signs jgf waning loyalty bocame 
manifest amongst the native tioops at Cawnpoie. Tho European residents 
had, though slow to feel it, abundant cause for alarm; for the town boro 

Evil reputation of an evil'reputation. During tho lately suppressed rule of the 
the town. King of Oudh it had become a cily of refuge for bad charac¬ 

ters flying '.cross tho Gauges from tho not too exacting justice of that 
monarch, it had also been the depot from which criminals, urged by pressing 

1 The following work* arc recommended to those eootinp a better acquaintance with this 
• grim chapter of our Indian history —Cnumpore, by Mr. G O "Trevelyan, M. t 8tt£arg af 
«te Sfyoy War and Life of Neilt, by Sir Johu Knfe , It Vmy Narmftw, by Mr. J, W. 
ast.; Hand-book to Cawnpore^JaSaM a, „ H . Q. *£—»«» 

Mowbray Thomson , St/twpnt # Rwww or £otdt*cimiuiatoe OtmtmA, by Cotatfl vlr 
Hams, Marihman's Life of £f<n dock; jtjtd RaaSk Cbaad's Nun ahov* „ > vF 
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reasons to quit British territory, had ombark&d for Oudli. Cafrnporc had indeed 
become the Alsatiaof the middle l)uub, a^id the truces, of this fact were not to 
bo removed in a day, $ie total palive population* was about 10Q,0()0, and of " 
these the 40,000 who inhabited the military bazars were held the most disrepu- 
Strength of the* table. The naiivo troops were, moreover, exceptionally 
nativeXoices. numerous, There was a company'of native artillery and 

the whole of the 2nd Regiment of native cavalry; while the 1st, 53rd, and 
5dth Regiments of native infantry completed a force which was not to he 
And weakness of despised. Tq. counteract this string body there were but 
the British. ’20$ British troops, consisting of small detachments from 

the Bengal artillery, II. M.’h 32nd and Kith foot, and the Company’s 1st Madras 
Fusiliers. 1 Nor was the chief military officer quite the man to moot the impend¬ 
ing crisis* Major-General Sir Hugh Wheeler, k (\b., commanding the Cawn-* 
por$ division, had already lived for three quarters of a eenturv, and it is no 
slur on- tho character of a bravo and distinguished soldier lo say that his best 
days were past. 2 There was another jgauso of danger which the English at 
Oawnpore were perhaps bettor justified in overlooking—the disappointed ambi¬ 
tion of the now infamous Nana Sahib. Tho real designation of the person so 
called uas Sririkh Dundu Panth, Mah&rftja of Bitliur. Jle 

Nana Sihib. 

had m ]<Sf>l turn cried Jo the property ol Ins adoptive father 
B^ji Rao, last poshwa of J Vina, but that father’s pension,salute*., and other honours 
were denied to him. To manor these w.is tho one object to which ho devotod hit* 
ample means and ample hSure,find to which In* \v*\s incited l>v # tho wily cour¬ 
tiers, chiefly Marliatta kinsmen, who suirounded him. From tho authorities at 
Calcutta he had appealed withonl success t<» the Privy Council and Board of 
Control in London; and after this repnl-e no course wa*‘•left him hut to trust 
in chance and bide hi 1 * time. A 1 tho opening of the fatal 1H57 we find him adis.- 
appointed man of thirty-aye, corpulent in person, in mind cruel and vindictive. 
Too politic, howover, to show his resentment openly, he maintained relations 
of civility with Europeans, entertaining them occasionally at his residence near 
Oawnpore, and feigning himself, bv a host of small kindnesses, tboir friend. 

News of the outbreaks at Meerut and Dehli reached Cawn pore on the 


May. News ar- 14 th May, 8 and, while, increasing the excitement already 

tive of the Meerut J ... * *, . f! -V * 

And Dehli outbreaks, fell by native citizens and soldiery, opened Ine eyes of 

J Now H. M.’e loand foot This estimate of the British troop* is taken from %>loriel Wl!« 
liams’ Jlevitw, bat evidently includes the detachment of the 32nd Regiment which thrived from 
Lucknow on the 91st May, vide infra. 3 IJis wouM under recent regulations h#v$ 

deprived him of ail command and consigned him to the retired list. , 

1 Mr. Trevelyan mentions that on the night (10th May) after the Meerut massacre, the pttor* 
fie of Gawnpore heard gtme booming in the distance. Rut Nfinuk Chaod and the official authpi 
»Hei (Mr. hherer and Colonel WUliwas) say nothing of this circ nm ois n ah 
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Europeans to the danger in wJiiehjLhey stood. Of that danger tKe signs in¬ 
creased daily. On the 16th, theVhfft^eler Nfaiak Chand mentions the traitorous 
• language anjJ high-handed pouduct Vhieh he # lfod noticed finongsfc thd sepoys of 
the treasury guard that morning. “ It began to bo evident,” writes .this shrewd 
observer, li that nobody had any authority, biffc the d&addra 
Of uTna^Teforce (natiVo captaips) and sepoys.” On tbo night of the same day 
at Oawnpore. the lines of tho 1st Native Infantry were damaged by a fire 
which vrtis ascribed to incendiaries. About the same time the son of a trover 
in the 2nd Cavalry was heard boasting td his school-fellows thaf his father's 
regiment intended to follow tho exalhple of their comrades at Meerut. It was 
now deemed necessary to adopt measures of precaution. The artillery Was 
moved up to the European barracks, while the European ladies and merchants 
4 i6bk refuge in those buildings. The movement of the^ artillery g%ve rise to 
fresh rumour?. The obnoxious cartridges, said excited tattlers, were to be served 
out on the 2drd of May, and thy artillery had been ordered to firo on .all who 
refused that polluted ammunition. A ( false prophot named Jan Muhammad, 
of the 5Gth Native^ Infantry, created a disturbance amougstthe 2hd Cavalry by 
informing them that the piative troops would be blown away from guns. He 
was put under arrest, and General Wheeler telegraphed to Lucknow that he 
thought the 2nd Cavalry had become disaffected. Increasing insubordination 
General Wheeler soon led him to extend this opinion to the case of other 
SntTfrom'lluck- regiments; and on the 20th be again telegraphed to Luck¬ 
now. now, this time for British reinforcements. The telegram 

reached Sir Henry Lawrence at midnight; l>y daybreak the man f ‘ who tried 


to do his duty” had despatched 50 soldieis of H. MA 32nd by post-carriages 
to Cawnpore. • 

But in an evil hour tho General bethought himself of onlisting a more 
He calla in the dubious ally. Tho Nana Sahib bpd several times, as mat- 
aid of the Nana tors grow darker, proftered his assistance to the magistrate, 
Mr. Billers/lon. He was now, in spite of a warning received by Wheeler 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, asked for aid, and arrived in the suburb of Nawab- 
ganj with 300 horse and foot and 2 brass guns. This was part of the force of 
500 men and 3 guns which Government had improvidently allowed him to 
mainta in in his retinue. On the march from Bithrir, the Nana's force met with 
an adoptive kinsman who had ventured to bring a lawsuit against their chief. 
The obnoxious litigant Himself escaped into, a ravine, but his servants wefo 
cudgelled and informed that tho British rule would last for but a few days longer. 
Officers of all corps were now ordered to sleep iirthc lines of their regiments, 
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On the*23rd May, the day following arrival of the Nona’s force, General 
Wheeler telegraphed to Lucknow that tho/natide troops were almost^certain to 
mutiny that night; and'm consequence oi Chis impression many ladies removed 
from the barracks to St. John’s Church, which had been appointed as a ren¬ 
dezvous in case qf alarm. The night passed uneventfully, but the morrow was 
a great Muhammadan festival which it was feared might be made the occasion 
of a rising ; and the Queen’s birthday salute, customary on this date, was with- 
heW, lest it should be mistaken for a signal of revolt. The holiday was, how¬ 
ever, peacefully kept; and againpleasantly disappointed, Qfenoral Wheeler, on 
the 26th, telegraphed' hopefully to Lucknow. Unbounded confidence seems 
stall to. have been placed in the Nana, to whom Mr. Hillcrsdon on that very 
day entrusted the defence of the treasury. At the same time it was held 
necessary to provide some asylum where the English residents might taV 

w * * ^ 

refuge in case of a sudden outbreak, and food* contractors wele directed to 
send in supplies with the least possible delay f 

The place selected by General Wheeler to become tho scene of one of 
the most heroic defences the world has witnessed was tho 
depfit of the 32nd Regiment, onye the Dragoou hospital 1 
This consisted of two long single-storioH barracks, intended each for tho accom¬ 
modation of a hundred men, with a well and the usual offices attached. Round 
these buildings a trench was dug, while the earth thus excavated was built into 
a parapet fonr or five feet high, but wofully permeable to shot of all kinds. The 
enclosure so improvised was about 200 yards square. The General’s choice has 
been almost universally condemned alike by military and civilian critics. Stand¬ 
ing on an extensive plain at the eastern end of the station, it was commanded on 
all sides by large and solid buildings at distances of from 300 to 800 yards. Oa 
the north-west and south-east lay the lines of native troops ; on the south-west, 
a closer line of detached and half-built barracks, well adapted to furnish cover 
for an attacking force. Over and over again has it been wondered why General 
Wheeler did not stand at bay in the magazine near Nawahganj, to the ‘west 
of the station. This was “ an immense wallod encloadro, containing numerous 
buildings and an inexhaustible stock of guns and ammunition. The position 
was watered and at the same time protected in the rear by the Ganges. The 
public offices and the treasury were in the* immediate vicinity, so that the 
records and the money might have been placed in safety at tho cost of a few 
hours’ labour. The doors of the jail would have been ooram&nded by war can- 

1 The site of the entrenchments St no# marked by the Memorial Church, a Romanesque 
building o£ considerable sire and at ehitectural pretensions, where “ atoned windows*’ and tablets 
commemorate those who died in, the siege, the massacres and the tiatttyps of Cawnpore. 
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non, and at least jno tributary to tbef flood of disorder pent within its bounds.” 4 
But the magazine was i ejected sTndrue barracks chosen j perhaps because, as** 
, Mr, Sherer suggests, nothing more$ than a temporary bulwark against the 
brief fury of * the first outbrlak was deemed* necessary, and it was close to the 
Allahabad road, by which reinforcements might arrive. It was tightly expec¬ 
ted . that t£e muff nous troops would ou pasting oft their allegiance quit Cawn- 
pore, but the unexpected treachery of the N&na upset all calculations. 'While both 
sepoys and their English officers wero preparing for a struggle, fair order seems 
to have been preserved in the district. On thq 17th May, the nature officer in 
charge of Shiurajpur polidb-station cqpturod and despatehed>to the Magistrate 
some mutineers with plundciod property from the north-west. ,The cantonment 
police worked admirably, and thioughout the period of anxiety not a single 
tjjeft was reported to the cantonment magistrate (Major Sir George Parker, 
m JBart ) On the 21st Mr. Iiillerbdon gave certain u&nkors of (jawngore 
permisbion to retain 500 matchloekmen for the protection of mercantile 
interests in the event of disturbances. They wero enlisted through the 

police and distributed all over the city About the same time the Agra 

and Faiukhabad roads were reported unsafe owing to prowling bands of 
rebels. ' 

The last-mentioned road was about to witness the first outbreak of mutiny 
Mutiny of tho amongst troops of the Oawnpore garrison. Two squad- 
Oudh Irregulars ron g of Oudh irregular cavalry, which had a few days be¬ 
fore arrived from Lucknow, wore on the 27th despatched to patrol and clear 
the highway. They were known to be dangerously disaffooted, and it was per¬ 
haps fearechtlTat their presence at Oawnpore might precipitato the mutiny of 
their already waveripg fellow-troopers at that station. The result justified the 
expectation, for at a place named Kur&oli, 2 some few marches from Cawn- 

pore, they mutinied, murdering all their officers save on© 
who escaped by flight (1st June). Another squadron 
of the same horse with two guns, also from Luoknow, were following 
them, but returned to Oawnpore; and hearing of their mutiny, General 
Wheeler retained the guns and ordered all the Oudh cavalry back to 
Luoknow. 

It would have been well if the only troops despatched to Lucknow bad 

«ir H h Wheeler ^ een traitorous Oudh irregulars. But to aid Sir Henry 
decp&tuhoe/Biitish Lawrence iu overawing a large and turbulent Muhammadan 4 
city Sir Hugh Wheelor chivalrously weakened his own too 


June. 


troops to Luokuow. 


' * Mr, Trerclyna'a^orS, chap II, 


9 Bee Gazette*?* IV„ ess. 

\ 
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inefficient force. On the. 2nd June, he sent to Lucknow'not only the 50 men of 
the 32nd who had alroady come thonce, but*o0 "ipon of the 84th belonging to bis 
o^n -garrison. The night of tfye same dl’.y witnessed an extremelj ill-timed 
anti unfortunate incident. A cashiered officer mimed Cox, wh6 afterwards 

retrieved his former shortcomings by a gallant death, fired on 

Thfi Cox fipioodo* * 

a patrol of the 2nd Cavalry. Ilis acquittal neit day qpt the curi¬ 
ous ploa of*intoxication caused great dissatisfaction, and the cavalry were 
heard to declare that their own fire-arms might sdme day be discharged in the 
same unconscious manner. Oq the following morning tho*anxious Europeans 
at Cawnpore received a sinister warning <pf what vvefa in store lor themselves. 
The bodies of q lady and gentleman murdered higher up the Gangos wore 
borne down the river and arrested near the mouth of the canal. 

Mfe&nwhile N£na Sahib had since his arrival been plottingto win the 
Machinations of mfriinous soldiery to his cause. Meetings with the chief 
the tJ&na. rebels were held in the houses of ftubadars Tika Singh and 

Shams-nd-din Khan,; but the places of assembly sometimes changed, and on 
the 2nd June,, the conspirators wore seen conversing in a boat moored beside a 
landing-place on the river, while on the following day a garden was selected as 
the scene of intrigue. At all these meetings the fvaua was accompanied by 
his factotum Azfm-ullah, whose energy supplemented his own indolence* 
Azfm-ull&h had begun life as a table-servant ; but having acquired a passable 
knowledge of the English and French languages, he became a teacher in 
the Government school at Cawnpore. Here he attracted the notice of 
the Nana, and his fortune was made. Sent to England as ad agtmt to urge 
the Nana's claims, he succeeded by an abundant display of jewellery and 
impudence in obtaining the position of liou amongst a certain class of London 
society. On his homeward journey he passed through Constantinople at 
a. time when a severo winter had crippled our army in the Crimea, which 
he is even said toliavo visited in pcrsoD. Once returned, he was no doubt able to 
console the Nana for the failure of his suit by exaggerated tales of British 
weakness. It was impossible that the Nana's ronfercnces with the rebel 
ringleaders should escape the notice of the magistrate, for the man of Bithfir 
.had many enemies in Cawnpore; but Mr. Hillersdon, was satisfied by $be 
.’plausible statement that these meetings ward held to concert measures;fbc the 
.pacification of the troops. Thore are indeed many proofs t^sitAi».JSwgdiMbunn- 
derrts, though alarmed, ’hardly realized the full extent 0 & their 5 The 

despatch of sorely-needed bayonets to Lucknow,|hc neglect to send women.jwd 
children to. some place of safety^Ibfaer 
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just before the outbreak absolved officers from sldbping in the lines of their 
regiments^ all point to ati inadequate sense oi peril. , * 

By the 4th Jqne, twenty-five•days’ provisions, a*lakh of rupees,-and seve** 
4th June. state of guns of small calilire had been already placed in tho 
entrenchment. entrenchments, or as Aa*m-tdlah had jocularly called them 
in conversation Vith a British subaltern, (( the fort df despair.” Nine lakhs of 
rupees remained in the Government treasury, but that was under, tho charge 
of the faithful Nfina. Far heavier guns and powder unlimited were stored* in 
the Government tfnpenal and magazine, but fcjiese adjoined the irioudly Nona’s 
camp: and thus on the eve of a desperate struggle tho Englfsh (bund that their own 
stronghold was ill-provided, whflo they had surrendered the sinews of war to an 
enemy. Their saspenso was not to last much longer. Late on the night of the 

4th, or rather early on the morning of*thc5th T , they 
were moused by the discharge ol pistols near the cavi^lry 
lines, and arose to find the guarter-master-sergeaut’s house in flames. 
fcSubad&r Tika Singh had cscited the 2nd Cavalry into mutiny, and the whole 
regiment now marched out towards Naw&bgaiij. No attempts had been made 
to murder officers but ji subaddr major or native colonel who bad opposed 
tho troopers in thoir robbery of the regimental treasure-chest and colours had 
fallen severely wounded Having thus -dials.!n off their allegiance, tho 2nd 
Cavalry sent their compliments to the 1st Infantry, and inquired for 
what the lattei regiment wero waiting. Tho politely conveyed taunt had 
tho desiyod ofleet, and without hooding the remonstrances of their colonel 
and officOrs, tlig, 1st marched off to join their mounted comrades at Naw&b- 
ganj. Tho’TJSrd and 56th maintained tho show of obedience to their officers, 
and the mglit passed without further disturbances. But at about 9 o’clock on 
the hot summer morning which followed, some nun of tho 50th wero seen to 
approach the lines of tho more faithfully disposed 53yd Regiment, and to enter 
into conversation w ith the soldiers of the latter. Dui ing tho conference a trooper 
of the 2nd rode up and informed the 53rd that the comp my of their regi¬ 
ment on guard at the treasury refused to allow the plunder of that building 
ttutil joined by their comrades. The vision of plunder and n°ws that their 
brother-soldiers had revolted was too much for tho 53rd The 56th set then 
example of a rush to the regimental treasure-chest, ajid they followed it Bui 

the guns ixvthe entrenchments opened fire upon tho now undisciplined rabble, 

1 MtjSheKr acd Colonel ^Thomson both make tho rismg bccur on the rooming of the 
«th. Brat the Utter quotes eSlracti from Mira Klair’et bible and another document found 
<5awnpor*»' srlueh prove tint the trod pa mtuioic?! between 11 r. k. of the 4th eouTE 

\ ^ 

tf 4 at *' 1 . Ws 
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who retreated in hasty dis6rder to join th^ir fellow-rebels at Nawibganj. A few 
'men of all regiments, mostly native officers, remained faithful and, joined the 
Europeans in entrenchments. Irf ^hat harbfenr the Women and children had been 
gathered ter some days, and on the night of the outbreak most of the men also 

r j 

had repaired to tire same refuge, flat now that the storm had blown over and 
the rebeUroops were known to have set their faces towards Dehli, m«fly officers 
returned^ to their houses ; and boats Were loaded \vth the property which it * was 
proposed to send/or safe keeping to Allahabad. Mutiny hjid not yet, ‘however, 
claimed its' last adherents. Ort the afternoon of tho 5th the artillerymen 
from Oudh showed signs of disaffection and were turned out of entrench¬ 
ments, when they of course started to join the regiments, which had already 
revolted. 

« Vi 

Meanwhile the wtinoers had with the Nuna’f assistance plnnderod the trea- 
Proceedings ot the aury, bioken open the jail, and sacked or fired tho houses 
mutineers. of the civil station at Na^&bganj. The Assistant Commis¬ 

sary, Mr. Bigley, had order* to blow up the magazine, but this they prevented. 
A road-overseer namod Murphy was wounded by a party of troopers, hut 
escaped. And devoting no further thought to their fate masters, the mutineers 


marched to Kaliyanpur, the fir ( t halting-place on the road to Dehli, for Dehli, 
where a rebel emperor had been proclaimed, was “ the centre towards which 
gravitated all the wandering atonib of sedition.” After the departure of tho 
soldiery the scum of the city and suburbs arose, gleaning up whatever plunder 
had been left by their dreaded predecessors. By tho evening of the£)tb every 
English house west of the canal had been nfled and burnt. 

Early on tho following morning, the Nina declared his ( treachery. It littlo 

__ , suited Ins purpose that tho mutineers should depart for 

Tho Naqb psrsmdcb # § m 0 * 

the mutineers to re- Dehli either with or without him. At Dehli his importance 

to Cawnpore -would eertainly fade and might possibly bo overlooked. 
To gratify at one stroke his ambition and malice against the English, he must 
"retain at Cawnpore thbir renegade but well-armed.) levies. He had therefore 
followed the sepoys to Kaliyanpur, and persuaded them by promises of pillage 
. and golden bracelets to return to Cawnpore. Saluting him as their Mah&rfija 
and Tika Singh as their general, they elected other Hindus to lesser positions of 
^Command, and retraced their‘footsteps with vaunts of storming ear feeble 
entrenchments. At dawn, then, on the 6th, M£heele» was startled by abetter in 
which Dundu Banth announced ihe intention of immediately attacking him* No- 
time was to be lost, and th^ ifiteneral therefore sumiaogoAatl JSajropeinM into the 
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entrenchments. Some wore too obeying the order, and eight or nine are 
known to&ave’been murdered the advancing sepoys. From these marauders** 
the more respectable natives had hlVdly less»'tb fear than«the foreigners) for on 
the pretext of searching for Christians the rebels ransacked and plundered any 
house whose appearance excited their cupidity. Tho Hindu *agent for the lato 
FeshwA^widows, who had quarrelled with the Ndna, was captured and blown 
from a gun, while his unoffending family shared the same fate* Tho first shots 
wore fired, not nt the British entrenchmonts, but at tho houses of leading Musal* 
mAns, who as members o£ what tho rebellion would probably leaVe the domi¬ 
nant party had excited the jealopsy of*the Bithur faction; wHilst other obnoxious 
natives were placed in irons. * * 

Tho exact tale of the little garrison now gathered into the entrenchments will 
’ Disposal of the foice never be accurately known; but excluding a few* natives, 
ia entrench men ft.. servants and others, it has been estimated at between *750 

and 1,000 souls. It included persons of every rank and colour, sex and age— 
from tho General and the magistrate to tho little daughter of the quadroon, 
dork, who beyon<]» her name and dress had nothing English about her. The 
majority of the besieged were, however^ men and families connected with tho 
army, civil department, railway, and canal. Of the adults some analysis has 
been preserved to us. There wero 465 men, oi whom 400 were able to bear 
arms—a proportion by no means surprising in a society which banishes to their 
mother country tho old and tho sick. But tho aged and invalid wero littla 
needed tp supply our stronghold with its complement of bouchea inutiles; for 
pent witlun JtjWwaHs woio 280 grown women, with their duo share of helpless 
children. Fending the attack of the enemy, tho combatant members of tho 
garrison wore told off in batches of twenty, each* commanded by an officer. Tho 
triangular outwork on tluanorth side of the entrenchment, facing the Ganges, 
and namod in memory of^valour on other fields the “«Bodan,” was placod undgr 
command of Major Vibart. At the north-eastern corner a battery of one 
24-pounder, and two 9-pounders was worked by Lieutenants Asho and 
Sotheby. Captain Koraplhnd defended tho eastern curtain, while at the south¬ 
eastern angle stood throe 9-poundors under tho chargo of Lieutenants Burney, 
Eckford, and Belafosso; next to, these, and sheltered apparently behind 
southern curtain, came tho mainguard under Captain Turnbull, which was* 
Bankod by a rifled 3-pouuder undor Major Prout, The south-eastern comeilf 
was prelected by No. 4 of the unfinishpd # barracks, a building occupied 
by railwaywWJpneors. Towards tho north of the western wall were stationed' 
thcoo 0-poumte^ jridq? Ji'c^tenanta Dempster a&’tkMartin; and their 

t • i ^ 
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neighbour was Captdin Whitings, who feltt$e Redan with his*right, and thereby 
completed the circle of,defence. Sir Hugh Wheeler of course assumed the 
general command, while Major Parkins superintended the •artillery; but both * 
were prevented—the former by ago, and the latter by sickness—from taking any 
active part in the* defence.. The officers hero mentioned belonged chiefly to the 
artillery, and were all in the Company’s service. But the life and soul of tho 
defence, the man whom all tacitly acknowledged 'as their loader, was, Captain 
Moore of Her Majesty’s 32nd, a bluo-eycd, fair-haired lrishthrtn of commanding 
presence and lively, intrepidity. 6 

The excifcejnont of suspense was broken at about 10 a.m. on the morning 

gj eth a " hen one of the guns which the mutineers had 

he eJfgr, 6th and moun j e j au( j brottgrbt from the ordnance magazine 1 opened^ 

fire } upon our entrencSfiiont. The shot carried off the leg of a nativ* servant, and 
the besiegers had therefore drawn first blood; but although the British guns 
replied and firing continued until nightfall, little further harm was that day duup 
on either side. The mutineers were probably unaccustomed to tho bundling of 
cannon, and did not themselves venture wilhiu effective range of our field-pieces. 
Rut to the defenders of those paltry earthworks the day was made sufficiently 
grievous by the piercing screams which, shot fell within the enclosure, remin¬ 
ded them of danger to wives aud children. On days following that first baptism 
of fire such expressions of terror wore rarely heard; and it was well, for all tho 
stoicism which could ho shown was needed. On fho morning of the 7th the bo- 
j ^ siegers opened their attack in earnest. ,Ta ij ie fo ur guns of 

the preceding day they added from the same inexhaustible 
source several of far heavier metal; and a hail of 21-pound.shot came crashing 
i brough the buildings of tho entrenchments. The rolx^leadora impressed bigotry 
into their service, and both Hind us and Muslims were luvitod by proclamation to 
dofend tbeir ancient faiths. The residents of the butcher’s ward raised tho green 
standard of Islam, which at once became a rallying point for all tho scoundrels 
in the city. Nor were their country cousins behindhand in tho race for plun¬ 
der or power, and many turbulent landholders 2 flocked iu to harry the suburbs 
or serve the Nana’s guns. One old and notorious reprobate, Bhawini Singh of 
Siwdijpuv, arrived with* a following of 1,200 matohlockmen; while another, 
Raja Kishori Singh, brought 800 armed retainers. 8 Some stray Europeans were 

1 The ordnance magazine was not tb^ir only source'of artillery, far they had tJbaV morning 
Seiausd several gnoa and a large supply of ordnance store* intended for Hoorkee and lying in 
Jwmts on the canal. * Nanak ('hand, p. IX.Mr. Trevclyap, $bap. Ill, a4> mt, 

Mr. Trevelyan’s work, chap, US*'; see also Colonel yf Miami? Sy*ojmi*, p. 6. " * 
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oaptnred and mu^dofed, and it wilj wfiarisomo details of bukohefy here to 
record that during the first weckbf the siege not a day passed without similar - 
massacres. Bat the most importanteHnt of ibptiay was thp arrival at Chaube- 
pur, some sixteen miles from Cawnpore, of detachments from tljie 7th Bengal 
Cavalry and 43th ^ativo Infantry, on their march from Lucknow to Fatehgarb. 
As the cannhuade of the enemy became raofe severe, Sir Hugh Wheeler despatched 
a faithful subad&r to Luckno^ with an appeal for assistance, and so closed the 
second day of the siqgo. The third (8th June) opened no less severely, The 
shooting of the mutineers improved with practice, and tbe # mortality within our 
fortifications was frightful. Many ladies and children wore kilTed by shot, splin¬ 
ters, or falling masonry, and by the evoning every door and'window.of the 
barracks had been beaten in. The anxiety of the day was, however, relieved by 
5tn amusing incident. A > green i]ag which had beon movediwfco tbo MugbttlSar&i, 
an open square north-west of the entrenchments, and within range of its batteries, 
was surrounded by a motley group flf trn*» -believers. Amongst these, Azfaan,the 
favourite courtesan of tho rebel troopers, appeared on horseback in a semi-military 
costume; and beneath the flag was seated a maulvi who, ro»ary in hand, was 
absorbed in meditating whether the day w^s propitious for an attack on the infidel 
stronghold. A shot, however, which came bounding amongst the crowd from 
Dempster’s battery made him hastily decide in the negative, and the saintly man, 
the wicked woman, and their various admirers scuttled to the nearest cover 
ei with a precipitation not altogether consistent with the doctrine of fatalism.’* 
The same*^augar may have caused the Nina's removal that day from Duncan’s 
Hotel on the JKJfTti-wesf of entrenchments. He now took up his quarters in a 
tent pitched in tho Savdda or (Salvador House compound on the south-west, and 
there he remained till the end of tho siege. 

That siege continued with deadly persistence, calling from the beleaguered 
Trials oi the be- a display of heroism unsurpassed In history. To realize the 
SK ’ ged * full oxtont of their trial two tilings must be borne in mind: the 

fierce heat of the Indian summer and the ovorwholining jnultitude of the enemy.' 
With an almost vertical sun, the thermometer at between 100° and 120°, and a 
hot-wind scorching as the furnace blast, English health and English energy were 
of necessity at their lowost ebb. But warring against cljmafce as well as rebels,' 
the besieged fought with dogged valour behind their wretched bulwarks^ 
their eygs sore with dust and gjlare and their hands'blistered by contact with 
sun-heated gun-barrels. It is almost noedl&s* to say that many members of 
the garriso# died from suosfroko. Although, agai^, the superiority of the rebels 
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in artillery has perhaps' been exaggerate^, J tfyore could be no doubt as to their 
numbers. Had thoj^organised themselves intA relieving parties, fb^ontmu^ the 
attack unceasingly by night and day, our Gantry rqen mast assuredly have been* 
worn oat and those feeble defences stormed. But the besiegers well •-■knew that each 
day must strengthen their own position, and preferred' to^ bide their time; 
while sun and shot daily reduced the* numbers of tlfeir antagonist^ their ‘own 
ranks wfire daily swollen by fresh hordes of allies^ .* 

T Not that Bgbting at close quarters was unknown. ( It has been already 
Defence tft out- mentioned that a line of unfinished barracks passed outside 
fymg barracks. . tfie south-west eorncf of our fortifications. The barracks in 

a 

question consisted of eight detached buildings, numbered from south-east 
to north-west, and of these Nos. 2, 3, and 4, which had already risen to a 

q A 

height qjf about 40 ^o ct, were nearest to the entrenchments. The remaining 
buildings also had been considerably raised, and by affording cover for 
musketeers partly commanded our ppsilion* Bqrraek No. 4 had from the 
first been held by Mr. Ileberden’s company of railway engineers, whose 
trained sharpness of vision and judgment of distance jonderod their lire 
very deadly. The first throe days of the siege were spent in vain endea¬ 
vours by the mutineers in Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 to eject these gentlemen; but on 


the fourth, a reinforcement under Captain Jenkins so strengthened the garrison 
of No. 4, that tho rebels abandoned their attempts on that side of the lino 
and began at the other. They occupied No. 1 in great fence, and it was now of 
the greatest importance to prevent thorn from winning tho # lofty,* walls of 
No. 2. To No. 2, therefore, tho Plevna of our dofbnce -and the key of our 
position, Lieutenant Glanville was despatched with a body of 16 men. He suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching and holdi&g tho desired post, but it was hold only at the 
expense of frightful carnage. Glanville himself was soon desperately wounded, 
and his plaoe taken by Mowbray Thomson, who surviyed to toll tho story of that 
gallant defence. In a crow’s nest half way up the wall of the barrack was 
posted a young officer named Stirling, whose unerring aim gavo the mniinoera 
many deadly lessonB on the peril of exposing themselves. But the pickets of 
No. 2 and 4 did not confine themselves to fighting behind walls; whon the 
places of the dead had been supplied by a fsosfy reinforcement from the entrench¬ 
ments, occasional sorties*were mado and the mutineers swept from the barracks 

1 On that superiority Sir John Kaye'and Mr. Trevelyan lay a good deal of stress. Hot t»y tho 
tatter’s own showing the EngHeh possessed one 24-ponader, eigpt e-poaoders, and a %»p dm<dor 
> (p. 119), while the enemy had, so late as the 14th Juno, oaly t#o 24-ponnders and “several other 
4 guns” (p. lgs). In point of trained akilllhe besieged moat be allowed id %*ve h*d|ho advan¬ 
tage. Thetr garrison contained 6 er 7 commissioned and ever go noh«oemm ls »tbaeo officers of 
qjdUery, not to mention guanora** , ' 
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at the point of the bayonet In one of these sorties eleven sepoys wer# captured. 
Tied together wAh a rope in the enhronbliments, they were guarded by an amazon - 
•named BridgeJ; Widdowson ; nor diddjbese prisoners escape until their stalwart 
custodian was relieved by a sentry of the opposite sex. 

But important* aB were the events happening on the ajrea’ of conflict 

„ % others-not less important were occurring elsewhere. On 
aj otiny oi tne uaari , a t p * - a « i , 

detachment at Chan- the 9th or June, the Oudh detachment encamped at 

hepnr, ath Jyne. Chaubepur mutinied, murdering all their officers except 
Lieutenant Boultoif^wfao with a bullet-hole dn his cheek leaped 'his. horse 
over the low mud wall of the entrenchments next day. On their march 
to Cawnpore those new insurgents captured a toll-koepor .named Oerter 
and his pregnant wife. The Nana of course ordered Carter to be shot, 
gnd fully intended that his weeping widow should share ih$ same fate* Bat 
the relicts of the Peshwb, threatened suicide if her life were not spared, and 
she was accordingly taken to the .women-ebambers of Bithfir. On the. same 
Arrival of fugitives day (9th) three boats, containing between 60 and 70 British 

from Fatehgarh. and half-caste fugitives from Fatobgarh, dropped down 

the river past Bithur. Though frequently fired on and ordered to stop, they 
pursued their course until just above Nawabganj they wore brought aground 
on a sand-bank. They attempted to open communication with General Wheeler, 
but failing, appear to have remained in the same strait until two days later. 
Other business perhaps prevented tho N&na from noticing them. On the 10th ho 
established courts of justice, over which his older brother Baba Bhat presided, 
seated on a billiard table ; but if we may judge from'the sentence condemning a 
butcher to lose his hands for the crime of cowslaughtor, the standard of the 
justice dispensed was not very high 1 The samo day saw the N&na engaged in 
ransom negotiations with Mrs. Green way, a captive lady who possessed consi¬ 
derable property. But on the 11th ho was at leisnro to attend to the stranded 
fugitives on the Ganges. A party of mutineers, with guns, was sent by way of 
NawSbganj to capture them. When the guns opened fire on the boats, the 
inmates of the latter took rdu^b in some high grass growing on the bank; but 
burnt out of this shelter, all save a few who perished in the flames fled back to4 
wards the river. Op the Way some were slain, but most were taken prisoners, by . 
a detachment of the 2nd Cavalry; and not one appears io have escaped. With, 
hands bound behind their hacks, and many without shoes upon their bleeding feet, 
ti»e c&pti^pa were led*to the48uba4£r’s tank, where they passed the night without’ . 

1 It may be msotiooM that in tbs establishment of bis administration Dondn Panth received * 
treat assieturaa ftom the Deputy MagiafraSe-Oolleotor B&mUti, whose treason was stitentaitll * • 
punished with death, , * . " £ 
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food. On the /bllojving morning (12th June) they were earned into Cawnpora 

and presented to .the Nina. As he hd& yesterday murderedfthe last man of 
English- descent that could be fqmid outside entrenchments, this large windfall* 
of fresh .victims must have been* highly grateful to him. Knowing that the 
object held ih view by the mutineers generally was the root and branch: extir¬ 
pation of the British in India, tho prisoners pointed out the fdlly o^ftupposing 
such extirpation possible. His brother Bala R6o, however, strongly advised the 
N4na to listen to no such sophistries, and an order was given for their*massacre. * 
No regard was had to sex or agp ; men, women, and chilijfen were alike led to 
the plain west of the Sav&da House, and there shot under the supervision of B&la 
Bho. The dead bodies were cast in the Ganges. 

The day of this brutal masBaerc was also signalized by the first assault 

a ssmliiU* m e, V 1 J^ieh ^ ie mu ^ neer8 attempted on our position. To fchi.^ 

users. attack they were probably dheouraged by the fact that tho 

British fire had been slackened, in order to husband ammunition until the 

• ■ « 

rebels should expose themselves or advance within more effective range. But 
they were greatly mistaken if they thought success possible. Firing from be¬ 
hind their wall into the rabble, the besieged easily r^pulsecf the would-be storm- 
ers, who retreated, leaving on tho fieFd many silent witnesses of their discom¬ 
fiture. Tho mutineers now returned to jtheir old tactics of a pounding cannon¬ 
ade, and in order to replenish their stock of gunpowdor imprisoned the principal 
seller of saltpetre. On the same date arrived tho remuant of the mutineers 
ejected from Benares by Neill. But as representatives of defeat, they 
received scant welcome from the rebel chiefs, and ^werd even charged 
a rupee a head for their transport across the river to (3awnjJ&re. And 
thus closed the first week of tho siege. Death had been fearfully active 
amongst the garrison, for fever had added its ravages to those of sunstroke and 
artillery, and many were the bodies cast at night into a disused well somo 
ten score yards from the ramparts. 1 Few of our artillerymen had escaped wounds 
or death. Several of our guns, including the 24-pounder, had been disabled, and 
{hr tho remaining 9*-poundcrs no heavier xniss&s than 6-pl jpd shot were 
left. In ordor to supply cartridge-caBea the ladies had surrendered 
their stockings. It was indeed upon the weak physique of women and chil¬ 
dren^ who could shags neither the excitement of combat nor the chanof 
of selling life dearly, that the severity of this bitter siege pressed most 


heavily. Without changes of raiment, without means -washing,^deprived 

* £ 1 This well, which lies near buradk No. 4, is now eumo^ r( i \,y » memorial Cross. Hm 

mst two Versons who died were buried within entrenchment, th- spot of their sepulture 
y flaw been marked by a raised tomb and . * ' 
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of Hie servants*to whose mmistntfion| they had been accustomed, aftd of that 
privacy w^iifti Vleeeney so frequently requires, they bore tknough sickness^ntlf" 

* bereavement, # beat and round shot, Ihpj weary garden of the day. But greater 
disaster* were in store. One of the two barracks in entrenchments Ijod a thatched. 

Burning of tliatclicd *roof, and although br^vo men had here* and there 
barroek, Jutf^ia, * cover&l tho lead-bespattorc d straw with tiles and rubbish, 
it* wqs foresoon that a conflagration was merely a question of time; On the 
eighth evening of the bombardment a hoatod shot froin tho Nanbe Nowtfb’a 
battery at the racquet-court entered the thatch, and in a shoit time tho whole 
barrack was ablaze. It had been used as a hospital, and with it were burnt 
all our hospital stores and surgical instruments, as.well as two unfortunate 
artillerymen. By this fire, which lighted tho enemy to continue the bom¬ 
bardment througli the night, many women, children, aq£ wqunded persons 
were deprived bf shelter ‘It is some satisfaction to know that on the same day 
a faial explosion occurred anymgsfc the shells of the battery which had caused 
all this mischief. 

* 

But it was resolved to show our rebel nd;ersniies that this* misfortune 
had not discomfited ns into surrender. On the following 
night Captain Moore, who early during the siege had re¬ 
ceived a painful wound in the arm, led*out f>0 picked men for a sortie. They 
.surprised and slew* some sleeping natrvo gunners, spiked and overturned the 
enemy’s two 24-pounder.s, and blew‘up another gun, returning after effecting, 
at the cost of one life, a great deal of mischief. Tlio intrepid daring thus^ 
shown appears to have excited some astonishment. “ The crow'd declare,” 
writes a native chronic!< r, “ that if the Europeans v*ero all to come out and 
attack the rebels, the whole of the barfmdshes (vagjfbonds) would run away ; but 
the zamindtirs and tho raiyats have surrounded tho entrenchment on every 
side.” 1 It is indeed orobablo that a very slight reinforcement would have 
placed the garrison in a position to chastise their foes. On the afternoon pre¬ 
ceding the sortie Sir Hugh Wheoler wrote to Lucknow that 200 men would bo, 
sufficient for this purposo. Tho night of that sortie was^unfortunately not 00% 
Deficiency of gup- of unmixed rejoicing for the beleaguored. Tho provision 
P liei ‘ . jn entrenchment s, Jhongh nominally sufficient for twenty*^ 

* Ive days, wore, through the rascality of contractors, really enough lor % fugc 
shelter period; and on the morning of the 14tb> th#sopoy s who had stood faithful, 

*o om #*u£» had imetotumed out qf a garrison which* w&s unable to feed thep|* ( ‘j 
Very thm*fore, w#^^e* fresh bread,* milk, and eggs supplied ,kr 

i Kliak M* 1^,1 *• 

* y « t 
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those in entrenchments by a loyal exeisesfan., But on the very night of Captain 
Moore’s bold sally thirteen of Zahdri’s blockade-runners were sqjzed by the 
mutineers, and on the following morning (15th) they paid the penalty of their* 
fidelity by being blown from guns. The cravings of hunger now began to 
threaten our little band. • 

On the 16th June, the besiegers wore reinforced by the arrival of* tho 
,a wf Jrf 6 mu tinous 4th end 5th Oujih locals, known as the N&cfiri 

meots. 1 and Akhtari regiments. Bringing across the river some 

horsemen-and guns, they contemptuously declared that they could storm snch 
weak defences as ours in two days. The Nana rewarded their vaunt with 
sweetmeats; and their loader, the Mir Nawhb, erected a battery south of 
entrenchments, from which a very damaging fire was opened. On the same day 
the rebel' camp was joined by some loss important auxiliaries, tho B&ja of N4r 
and his retainers. v 

. The opening of the now batteries made the drawing of water from the 

Difficulty of obtain- well a service of great danger. Tho framework of beam 
iog water. . and brick which bad been built up to^protect the drawers 

was soon shot away; and the placo of the Muslim prater-carriers, shun early in 
the siege, had been takon by British soldiers, who were repaid at a nominal rate 
of five rupees for every bucket. Under these circumstances, Mr. J elm Maokillop 
of the Civil Service claimed, with a jocose gallantry, to be appointed captain 
of the well. He held his dangerous post for a woek, and vhen at length mor¬ 
tally wounded, bogged with his last words that a lady to whom ho had promised 
a drink should not he disappffibted. To eke out’ the draughts that could with 
difficulty be supplied from tho well, a few gallons of water were sometimes 
obtained at frightful risk frflm a tank on the south-east of entrenchraoufs. Bat 
the water whioh was purchased with blood 1 could ill prevent thirst from adding 
its pangs to those of hunger; and Colonel Thomson informs us that ho saw chil¬ 
dren sucking old pieces of canvas and leather to extract, if possible, some raois- 

fiesond assault on ture f° r fheir parched lips. On the 18th June the Nidiri 
entrenchments, isth . regiment attempted to fulfil tficir boast by an assault on the 
Sm *' entrenchments ; but they were repulsed, and depressed 8 at 

their repeated failures, the rebels seem now to have turned thoir attention to¬ 
wards the plunder oj; the city. A list of all the bankers had been already 
framed, with a view of extorting their wealth. Sir 3$igh Wheeler addressed on 
the same day a cheerful reply to a letter which informed him that relief from 
Lucknow was impossible. • 1 

1 The expression is Mr. Xrefelyan'a. * They are described^by 3S4nsk Chattd tr u quite 

’ dispirited. 1 " . * * * •* ' '* 
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til their at tempts, to destroy the defenders* by siegft, the rebel 
leaders had now recourse to guile. At a meeting held in the H&ti&'S qtaftoff" 

* on the 20th«Jnne and afctepded by B&la B&b, B4ba Blpit, Azfm-uH&h,.Tika 
Singh, and other assassins, it was suggested that the Europeans’ should be 
induced ^to quit |he entrenchments by treachery and afterwards massacred* 
Fighting,’St was urged"'caused an unnecessary loss of life amongst the 
besiegers. This argument was hovreven insufficient to convince some of those 
present, and in consequence of divided opinions the meeting was adjoafhed. 

False rumours spread *It wag about this time that a spy of Azim-uU&h’s caused 
by the besiegers. a bitter disappointment to our garrison. Disguised as a 

loyal water-carrier, he on two successive days entered the entrenchments with 
false news of an approaching British force, and having thus ascertained the 

• starved and wretched condition of the besieged, depart^ to .return no more. 
On the 21st June more falso news was spread, this rime for the benefit ofdhe 
native population. It was proclaimed that the Nana had been declared Peshwa 
at Ptina, and that the rebels were masters of Lucknow. In honour of these two 
fictitious events an exceptionally heavy fire was opened on entrenchments. The 
rebels had increased their*guus to twelve, and in three hours upwards of thirty 
mortar shells fell within our walk. 1 But as the cannonade failed in reducing the 
obstinate Faringis to surrender, some‘European ladies imprisoned at the Savada 
House wore next morning sounded as to the chances of a capitulation ; and it 
was at the same time resolvod to attempt once more on the morrow a general 
assault. •JThat^iight sounds in tlio outlying barracks occupied by mutineer^ 
betrayed that unusual preparations wore on foot, and as no men could be spared 
for a sortie, it was decided to clear those barracks by a stratagem. Sallying 
from No. 2 with a sword, and attended by Delafosso with an unloaded muskeg 
Moore shouted out “ No. 1 to the front!” and panic-stricken lest that well-known 
word of command should be followed by a charge of British bayonets, the rebels 
burst out of their barracks and fled. 

This little wight did not, however, deter the sepoys from carrying, their 

sard Jane Last ^ au “ n a,sault in t° execution. For the morrow was the 
general assault by centenary of Plassy, the day on which the downfall of Bri- 
the mutineers. . tish rule had lojigheen prophesied, and their ranks had, more¬ 
over, been strongly reinforced. The 17th Native infantry had arrived with 
guns and treasure from Azamgarh, while thousands of lusty Bdjputs had fol- 
lowfill to CWnpore the retfel chiefs of Nar, Sliiurfijpur, and Sachondi. On the 
morning pf the 23rd, therefore, the whole force of the insurreotion was directed ' * 
1 Major Vibart'8 letter of the game date taTSte H. Lawrence. * " , 
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against <rai* stronghold.’ Troopers chained,^kirmisherS advanced, shielding 

TSiemseives with bales of cotton, and guns weft dragged tip m within a few 

hundred yards of the entrenchment walls. f 'But to no purpose ; and again tho ' 

attacking body retired discomfited to their linos. The rebel chieftains now 

agreod to discard fruitless force aijd adopt finally tho tactics of treachery and 

massacre. On the following day (21th) one of the Eurasian ladies^f Sav&da, 

• 

Mrs. Jacobi*, 1 acoepted the office of envoy to treat wjth the besieged, and arrange- 

meets were made for sending her into entrenchments on thq 25th. She accord* 

S 5 th June *T h e 1n fib T arrived thoro on the morning of that day, and delivered 

Nina treats for tho .the following caricatifre of a British proclamation, written 
evacuation of en- • 

treuchments. r in the hand of Aarim-ullah :— 

“ To the aubicets of Her Most Gracious Majestj Queen Yictoun. All thone who arc in no 
way connected with the acts ot Lord Dulhousic, 5 and are wilting to lav down their hubs, Shall 
receive a safe passage ..llahab id ’’ . , 

’ Impudently worded as it was, this offer was too thick a straw to bo 
neglected by drowning men, and it at once received earnest consideration. 
The British loss up to thi* time amounted in killed alone to over 100 
souls, 3 not to mention tho sick and tho dvmg. Rations had boon reduced to less 
than a quart of meal per head daily, c|ted out, when We occasion ottered, by a 
roast pariah-dog or joint of tough horse-flesh. To the severities of thirst, heat, 
and bombardment, allusion has been already made. To hold out much longci 
with so large a propoition of non-combatants would bo to stare stat ration in tho 
face In about a week, moreover, might he expected those heavy rain-storms 
’under which our shot-riddled fortifications would crumble and cur powder for¬ 
get its office. Captain Moore therefore persuaded General Wheeler, against the 
latter s inclination, to treat; and Mrs Jacobi was sent back to fiav&da with 

t* 

the answer that tho Nana’s otter was under deliberation. That evening tho 

adjourned meeting to consider the question of massacre was resumed, and this 

time tho advooatosof treachery and murder prevailed.^ On the following morning 

(26th) Azim-ullah amlanothor rebel officer were invited to jyparloy, at which it 

was stipulated—(1) that our forces should march out under ams, each man with 

sixty rounds of ammunition; (2) that carriage sliouid be provided for those who 

could not march, a* well as for the womon and children ; (3) that boats proper* 

ly victualled should bo in readiness at Satv Chaura landing, to eon voyeur people 

, down-stream to Allahabad. In return it was agreed to surrender the entrench* 

- monts, treasure, and artillery. These terms being agreed to and the treaty 

? 1 Colonel Thomson says Mrs. Green way, but tl*’ 1 majority of flu* deposition^ indujla# 

that of Mrs. Greenwttyf confidential ur ant, ib against him - Lord Lnlhousio: was tbeGov- 
etnei-Gtnarel *rlw> had refused to ucogtus# the Nana ah Feshwo. 'gtoMr, Sheier's ofBCMf 
»jjiatu e, hut Tievtljan (p. 181) tvlUcb that " Jtfte English people” WWV burled during the seigd. 



ratified, the Nana*ordorod boats to bopropared for tho remaihder'of 5ur garrison. 

A somewlyit peremptory, demand that General Wheeler should evacuate the fdP- 
tifi cations that night was met by*$ refusal as peremptory; bat our' gone and 
treasure, amounting to about Its. 1,30,000, were at once delivered up. The 
famine-stricken garrison now lay down tosleop their last night in entrench¬ 
ments—many the lasfliight in this World. They were startled from their 
slumbers by a briof bombardment, due to alarm at the accidental discharge of a 
rebol mdsket ; bat tyev might have been still more startled had they known*that 
the Nana had ordered five guns and as many hundred picked marksmen to be 
in readiness at the landing-place before dawn. • 

The Sati Chaura Ghat or landing-place lay about a mite north-west of 
Preparations at retrenchments. Its sandy beach is bounded in the .rear by 
# Sflti Chaura Ghat. t] ie precipitous rising banks of the ri^r ; but those banks 
arc pierced 1$ a ravine, bearing in dry weather the appearance of a dusty line. 
This ravine is crossed abouj. three hundred yards from the shore by a bridge ; 
at its mouth stands the fisherman’s temple, occupied early on the morn¬ 
ing of tho 27th by Tantia Topi, Tika Singh, Azim-ullah, and an armed 
body of retainers. To the first-named officer had been entrusted tho arrange¬ 
ment of the massacre. In tho ruins of a house north of tho ravine, which, 
perched aloft on the bank, commanded the whole lino of boats, he posted a gun 
and strong body of rebels. Tho now ruined village of Sati Chaura, lying below 
tho bouso on the same side of tho ravine, alforded cover to a second body. 
On tho J>ank south of tho ravine and temple woro drawn up a party of troop¬ 
ers ; and about a quarter of a mile further down the river, beside another tem¬ 
ple, was stationed^, second gun with its attendant force ; a third gun at Koila- 
ghdt, some 800 yards below the second, completed the arrangements on this 
bank; while on tho opposite side, facing the landing-place, some troops with two 
guns concealed thouiaelvos behind a sandy ridge. .Having thus matured his 
sanguinary plans, Tantia Topi awaited in excitement the arrival of his victims. 

A little beforo U a.m. tho doomed garrisou began to evacuate the entronoh- 
27 th June. Evacua- meats.' Carriages and beasts of afi Sorts were assembled to 
tion of entrenchments, eonV oy to tho river the many weak persons and tho scanty 

baggage. Some*of those who tlju»started on thoir last journey were in good 
spirits ; for had not a committee of their countrymen yesterday inspected the 
boats, and were not those boats to bear them beyond tho reach of bombard* 
m«bt and hunger?* AmSngst «tho large crowd who had collected to witneat 
thoir departure were some mutineers who inquired kindly after missing officers* 
Of their late regiments—a reassuring sign wfiifch may* have dissipated *n£ 
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dread of treachery that existed. Had th|y, however, east their eyes backward 
lb they marched, 'the English might have observed ample cahsesoof alarm. 
Lady Wheeler’s ayah had jreoeived a® a rejvhrd for Jier fidelity a beg of rupees; 
btit lingerihg in the rear, she was forced to exchange her treasure for a sabre- 
cut. A few faithful sepoys were captured and dragged off froip under the very 
eyes of their English adjutant; and lastly, Colonel and Mrs. Ewart, who had 
fallen somer distance into the rear, were brutally murdered by sepoys of their 
own'battalion. Meanwhile, the remainder of that gaunt precession neared the 
landing-place, and quitting the roSd, turned down thp ravirfe towards the river. 
When the last man had passed, a double line pf musketeers drew up across 
the defile below the bridge, so as to render escape in that direction impossible. 
The game had indeed entered the trap. Their enemies now barred them in 
before and behind, an their right hand and their, left. 

*• Hie slow march was succeeded by an embarkation as slow. The boats, 
about thirty in number, were groundedon the sand, a few yards from the shore, 
but no gangway-plank or other assistance of any kind was given. Our men 
themselves waded through the water, bearing aboard their women, children, and 
wounded. By about 9 a.m. the embarkation was complete and the boats ready to 
Second general be shoved off. But at that moment a bugle sounded from the 
auwsscre. shore, and as if by magic a well-direoled fire opened from all 

sides on our boats. The treachorous boatmen now leapt into the water and 
floundered with all speed ashore, but not before they had fired tbo thatched awning 
of several boats. At first, a few shots were firod in roturn at the repels, b*it it soon 
became evident that safety depended upon escaping in the boats, which, jumping 
into the stream, the Englishmen attempted to move with their shoulders. But 
those vessels were not intended to be moved, and all bat three stuck fast. Mean¬ 
while, grape and bullets and ignited thatch did their work. After twenty minutes, 
when the massacred outnumbered the living, the troopers plunged into the 
stream and sabred the survivors. No sex or ago was spared, for the extirpa¬ 
tion of a race was the object in viow. Of the boats that had escaped from the 
gh&t two had drifted across to the Oudli shore, where their inmates were cap- 
'Mured | but the third was aground in the river, and to this ark several stout 
Swimmers from other boats made their way* The slaughter at the gh&t was 
now partially arrested by* an orderly from the N4na, who brought A command , 
to massacre the remaining, males, bat spare the women and children. The letter, 
to the number of 125, wore collected and huddled together tinder a guard 
on the bank, whence they were conveyed about noon to* two rooms jprtpaxed for 
Jfteb reception in the.Suv&da House. Seventeen lU^Usfamen^w h©m the sepoys 



ob the Oudh hank had excepted/ronl the slaughter of the two boataful that had 
drifted thither,* were sent over to the N&na, and their knoll was soon after* 
wards sounded by.thp fusilade of a firing pa^ty. ^ few dying men'had been 
left in the entrenchments at* the time’of evacuation, and two dies were now told 

t # 

off to hasten their end. • 

• if ianow lime to return to Major* Vibart’s boat, which we loft aground In 

* AdTpnturtg of tbe tho Ganges. Her original complement of fifty .persons was' 
escaping ioat. now SW ollen to about twice that dumber by fugitives *£rom 
other vessels, and 'pushed by many shoulder^ she was launched oiear into iho 
full force of the stream. *A shot from the gun at Koilagh&t carried away her 
rudder, and the boatmen had loft on board neither oar nor puo ting-pole. She 
was thus completely at the mercy of the current, which carried her through a 
# sliower of bullets somo six miles down the river. In pushing her off the sand¬ 
banks, or crcrticbing on her deck, many heroes of the defence perished; and before 
evening, when she again ran firujly aground, she had been lightened of Moore, 
Glanville, Ashe, Burney, and Boulton. In the night, the women were tem¬ 
porarily disembarked, while the mon set the thus lightened vessel adrift. Tbe 
awning, which had become the mark of arrows tipped with lighted charcoal, was 
cut away ; and after narrowly esoaping a fire-ship floated down the river by 
thoir pursuers, the boat and her crew proceeded on their dangerous course. At 
two o’clock the next afternoon the vessel was again brought up ou a bank at 
Uqjafgarli, fourteen miles below Cawnpore. She was now opposite the domain of 
Babu Ram Ba khsh. an Oudh landholder, who had promised that not an English¬ 
man shodld pass his shores'alive. Sepoys dragged a gun down to the bank and 
aimed if at the bTBft. But the piece was discharged once only, for at that moment 
the monsoon broke and the rain fell in sheots. The downpour did not, however, 
prevent the mnsketeers on shore from maintaining, through five drenching 
hours, their harassing fusillade. A new danger hoye in sight as a boat, laden 
with fifty or sixty nrmeft mutineers, bore down upon the stranded fugitives. 
Luckily this vessel also ran aground. It was promptly boarded by a party 
from our boat, and few of jits inmates escaped to tell the N&na of tbe reception 
they had met with. Rising with the rain, the Ganges that night floated! 
Vibart’s craft axyi carried her somq sixteen miles further down stream. In th» 

* morning her occupants found themselves in a back-water at Shiurbjpur, 1 wttfcv 
little hope of egress into the main channel, and a strong foree of the enemy on * 
the bank. The Nana had todeectdespatched two whole regiments to prevent theit 

* Id MrgsMli Btatki ot tbs JJatehpw district. The pises must not be coafoaadei with its* 
oaaesSketoCavBpors. », 3 
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further escape.. The musketry Bro uow recommenced, and,the dying Vibart 
ordered Thomson ajid Delafossc to land and beat yway their pursuers. They 
sallied forth with the only twelve fighting mtm that were left.; an^during their 

Thi a rnasaacrci absence a swarm of mutineers poured down upon the boat, 
* < capturing tlie women, children, and wounded, some eighty 

in number. They were convoyed back-to Cawnporej whore th'O menyrere shot, 
and the women and children sent to join Uio other prisoners at the SavAda. ^ 

« Returning to tbo' river after scattering their toes, Thomson and 
SkMMpp Of Thomson, Delafo^se found no boat in sight. They searched vainly 
Iviafowe, and two t f or * about a mile down tlio bank, but were soon hotly 
0 pressed by fresh hosts of* rebels. One of their party 
was shot down, and the remainder took refuge in a small temple overlooking 
the Ganges; Here they wore surrounded, and hero they slaughtered several 
of their pursuers; but they were again driven to flight by the smoke of 
the bonfire which tlx© mutineers had lit around then - asylum. They now firotl 
a volley, and with the energy of despair charged down to the Ganges, 
which, however, but seven of their numbor reached in safety. Of these, again, 
three wore killed in swimming off ; while the remaining four, including 
Thomson, Dolafosse, and Private Murphy of the 86th, outstripped their 
hunters and escaped. It was Murphy who soveral years afterwards became 
custodian of the Memorial Gardens at Cawnporo. Somo six miles down the river, 
while resting after their long swim, they fell in with the rervants of a friendly 
Oudh Raja, Dirgbijai Singh, who sheltered them in his castle forJJjjm.weeks, 
and eventually conveyed them across the river to’ the camp of a European 
detachment marching up-country. These daring men were, not, as sometimes 
supposed, the only survivors of'the Cawnporo garrison, but they were probably 
the only survivors who could boast of unmixed Briiish blood. 1 

On the day following the massacre of Sati Chauratho Nana hold a review 
Proceedings of the of the rebel troops, at which he had the satisfaction of hoar- 

K4na * ing for the first time a royal salute fired in his honour. On 

the 29th, he gratified himself with the murder of ar English officer who had 
escaped from the massacre only to be fonnd naked amongst the ravines of the 
Oudh bank, and on the morrow a yet more splendid prise arrived in the shape 
of the captives from the bpat at Hhiar&jpnr. The same day he proceeded to 


H«is enthroned as Bithtir, where on the 1st July he was enthroned as Peshwa, 

Poshwa. The cup of his gratifiation was now full, and he lingered 

1 Colonel Williams gives a list of $6 such survivors, including the 4 now mentloiied and' 
V natives. The remainder consisted t of 3 uien and 11 tv omen, all bearing “English names, 
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iti* 

to quaff it at leisure iu his palaqp. i^im-uliah and Baba Bbat, Vbm Ua<l been 
loft in change at Cawnpore, ordered me removal of the British prisoners to tiff) 
Bibigbar, % small house so called* because # ii had once been inhabited by the 
native mistress of an English officer. t 

But the mutineers were no sooner undisturbed mastoss of tho situation 
‘Factions^n tile thanThctions begat* to divide their ranks. The Mnham- 
*rebel «amp, inadUns # wero lit Ho prepared to soe the country they had 

once hdld pass under tho sway of infidel Ilindds ; and tho feeling in favour of 
substituting the Nan he Nawfib’s rule for‘that of tlio^ Nana gained ground. 
Dundu Pauth had from the first regarded this man as his rival, and had at the 
beginning of the siege plundered his house and placed him in confinement. But 
murmurs amongst his Muslim auxiliaries had induced the Niiua to release the 
• Naw&b, and tho latter’s battery at the racquot-eourt h&d, p,s we have seen, 
played an important part in tho siege. On tire 3rd July pay was distributed 
amongst the rebel force, but it would appear that they were dissatisfied with its 
amount, for they declared that they would punish the Nana for his deceit in 
appropriating all the treasmo and taking his ease at Bithdr. The Nanlio Nawab, 
who foresaw that the feeling of tho soldiery was likely to involve him in 
Complications with his dreaded rival the Peshwa, absconded, but was captured 
and brought back a prisoner by order of Tika Siugb. His advisers now became 
anxious that the Ndna should return to Cawnpore. His prosenoe was, indeed, 
necessary not only to allay internal dissensions, but to reassure the troops ; for, 
on tbeiJ&H^ister rumouis of an English advance from Allahabad were rife, 
and on tfie following day those rumours weio confirmed Tfka Sihgh now 
hastened to BithurJto bring back his chief, who returned to Cawnpore on the 6th 
July. A division with 12 guns under Brigadier J vs ala Parshdd were told off 
to chock the advance of the British. 


Further butchorios were, howev er, to be perpetrated bcloro tho rebels 

A 'val of further cou ^ encounter the avenging bayonets On tho 7th July k 
fugitives frotp Fateh- Native Christian drummer was captured and shot, while oft 
garb ’ tho 8U the faithful sepoys arrested on the evacuation of 

entrenchments were sentenced by court-martial to mutilation. But these little ‘ 
triumphs were as mothing oomparpd io the prize wliich on tho morrow fell with* - 
in the Ndnd’s blood-stained grasp. A second instalment of fugitives, number¬ 
ing some 95 men, women, and children, had left Fateligarh five days before* 
They wpre hotly pufsuod down the river, and about thirty had lost their liven* 
from shot or drowning when the only bout remaining out of three approached 
Bithftf. iTwas firei on not only by tho guns at'that place, bet by a party of 

24 
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musketeers on the Oudk bank under one Jpsa Singh. The fugitives replied as 
Best they could? but were soon reduced by the heavier metal of their adversaries 
into waving a dag of, truce. Jasa Singh now crossed over'and captured the 
party, who were next day sent into Cawnpore. 1 After gloating awhile over 
his fresh victims, *the Nana gave tbfe usual order, and the men were massacred, 

Maflaacri No 4 while the weaker portion of the prisoners wore consigned 

* * to the Bibighar. -Three males, however, received a respite 

from the general sentence of death: Mr. Thornhill of the, civil service, with 


Colonels Goldie and Smith, were scared on condition of thofr effecting the sur- 
render of Allahabad fort to the mutineers. They must of course have known 
that the condition was an impossible one, but they were undoubtedly right 
in catching at any terms which might save their lives until tho chapter of acoi* 


dents sh6nld bring them deliverance. On tho same dav Jwala Par-Md’s force 
quitted tho Cawnporo district for that of Fatohpnr, whore they were destined 
to receive their first chastisement from- the British. 


The determined advance of General Havelock was beginning to inspire 
the Nuna with sorions uneasiness. Quartered at Nur Mu- 

Havclock’a advance, „ TT , . . . .. , , * . . 

hammad s Hotel, lie is said to have endeavoured to forgot 

his anxieties in strong drink and the embraces of a favourite courtesan. To 
reassure his followers, whom he not unjustly supposed to be almost as alarmed 
as himself, he from tiino to time issued lying proclamations. Five thousand 
British troops had boon u sent to hell'’ at Dohli, and thirty-five thousand 
(through the kindness of tho Khedive) at Alexandria. But onThe-TOth July 
facts compelled him to indite a manifesto of very different iim> :.l. His •victorious 
army, he complained, had beau deceived , attacked, and scattered by tho Euro¬ 
peans. Every brave man, therefore, was to join heart and hand in sending those 
Europeans also to hell. For tho latter phrase, which ho had borrowed from 
the style of the Musalman chroniclers, the Nana seems to have felt a strong 
predilection. The defeat to which ho alluded was that suffered the day before at 
Fatebpnr, whore Jw61a»Parshad had been driven^ before Havelock like chaff 
before the wind. With 1,400 Europeans and 8 guns Havelock now continued 


bis march up the Grand Trnnk Hoad towards Cawnpore, while Bdla H&o was 
despatched with every available man to moot him. In vain ; the Peshw&’s 
brother was defeated at Aong in Fatebpnr, the bridge over the P&ndu was car¬ 
ried by storm, and the English entered the Cawpporeslistrict (15th July). Bdla 


1 Nanak Chand gives the 19th June the date of this capture, a feet trtdoh shows that 
Mb narrative is not, as it professes *o be, a diary written contemporaneously with the events 
it record*. 
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His sped bade to Cawnporo with ajfoillefc in his shoulder atod the tidings of bis 
own defeat. * . • " • . > 

On the receipt of this unpleasant news jjhe rebel chiefs held a hasty cpuncil 
News of the bat* somo were for effecting a junction with the mutineers at 
Cawnpore^fith^Juiy! * Fatehgarh, others forfotiripg in the first instance only as 
far as frithtir ; but it -wiSTat length de&ded by a slender majority to make ono 
las.t stand on the trunk road wear Cawnporo. On learning of the rout at Fateh- 
pur, thS N&na had,oonsoled himself by the murder oreight native couriers ^cap¬ 
tured on their way* to the British camp; bttt the defeat of Aong‘ demanded a 
more st riking revenge. At the instigation of Tika Singh* it was resolved to 
Pifth and lost mas- massacre the prisoners. The first to suffes were the three 
eacre ot Emopcans. gentlemen from Fatehgarh, together with Mr. a Edward 
Greenway and his son, a lad °f fourteen. The two latter bad been captured at 
the beginning of the siege, but spared in hope of a heavy ransom, for Mr. Greon- 
way was a well-to-do merchant. They were ail shot at about five in the evening, 
beside the wall of the commissariat storehouse; and the turn of tho women and 


children had now,arrived. Tho captives of Bibighar were under the care of a 
youngish matron nicknamed “ the Be^am,” who is Baid to have been a servant 
of the Nana's Thais; and she now informed her charges that they wore to die 
that evening. Twenty-fivo out of* about ninefold that number had already 
perished, for cholera and dysentery had been busy iu those stifling little rooms. 
Ono of tho ladios appealed to the jamad&r or subaltern in command of tho 
guarcL-Jr’Vi calruod her fears, and a soldier of his party angrily asked tho Begam. 
what she meant by giving such orders. Tho Begam thereupon flounced over 
into tho next paddbek, which was that of the Nana’s hotel, and feturnod with 
five ill-looking ruffians. Two were Musalman butchers ; a third, also a Muslim, 
wore the scarlet uniform of the Nana’s body-guard; and tho remaining two were 
Hindu peasants; but all wore armed with swords. Tho soldiers of tho guard 
were now ordered to assist these assassins ; but they had no stomach loft for such 
work, and all they did was to fire their muskets through the windows at the 
coiling. The five therefore entered the house alone, and shrieks and scuffling at 
once announced that they had begun their brutal work. It was completed before 
dark, and coming out, the murderess locked up their shambles for the night. It 
is a satisfaction to know that at least two of thorn afterwards expiated their 
’ offence on tho gallows; but few save tho most obaritablo will deny that this 
death was too good for tlfom. Tho Nana is said to have passed that night in 
watching his ballot-girls dance and sing. In the morning the dead and the 
Jiving (for some were not yet despatched) wore'dragged forth and cast into a 
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bricked well within the compound. 1 A fevppale^hildren had still sufficient vitality 
to ran wildly rou/id the well before their parsers, bat all at la&t found a grave 
within it That grave is now the centre of the Memorial Gardens. It is surround-' 
od by a light'gothic screen, over whoso portal wc may read the touching inscrip¬ 
tion Thbse’are they wmrn*TAME our of great tribulation.” Within, 
above the well itsolf, rises a pedestal girt with another legend:— u ’ SACRED To 

TEE PERPETUAL MEMORY OF A GREAT’ COMPANY OF* CHRISTIAN PEOPLE, CHIEFLY 

* ; 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN, WHO NEAR THIS SPOT WERE CRUELLY MASSACRED BY TUB 
FOLLOWERS OF THE NANA DuNJ)U PaNTH OF BlTJltfR, ASlD CAST, THE DYING 
WITH THE DEAD, ifcfTO THE WELL UELOW, ON THE 15TH DAY OF JULY, 1857.” Ou 
the pedostal, at* the foot of a cross, stands a palm-hearing angel from the chisel 
of Baron Marochotti. The statue is dignified and striking, and worthy of the 
position* it occupies* ,• 

This last and foulest ’massacre was followed by a rapid and signal revenge. 

Havelock approach- following day Havelock’s force halted to spend 

os Caw ci pore. the noon at Abirwan on the trunk road, about three miles 

« 

south-east of Cawnpore. But though wearied with a burning inarch of 18 or 20 
mile**, they had yet the severest part of their day’s wofk before them. For about 
a milo to the front, across the junction of the main road with the by-way which 
divorges into Cawnpore, lay entrenched fwo thousand rebels. The Nina’s right 
and loft wings rested upon walled \ >1 luges defended by heavy guns, ensconced 
In groves which afforded excellent shelter to his sharp-shooters, llis centre was 
similarly placed and strengthened by a powerful howitzer. Th ^wp s pl arity of 
the mutineers, both in numbers and artillory. was immense ; and to advance 

* jig * ** 

glong the road against their front would have been to court carnage, if not defeat. 

Battle of Cawn- Havelock therefore resolved to imitate the Prussian tactics 

pore, July 16th. a t Leuthen, and debouching towards the right, to advance 

under cover of groves against the cnoray’s left fluuk. Tracing a plan in tho dust 

with his scabbard, he carefully explained tho projio&od manoeuvre to his officers, 

and gave the order to advance at about half past two in the afternoon. The 

handful of volunteer cavalry were sent forward as il f to attack tho onemy’s front, 

and tho feint succeeded completely. Upon these adventurous horsemen the 

mutineers concentrated their fire; and our infantry had almost completed the flank** 

ing movement before a‘gap in iho trees revealed what was going on. Our 

guns had not yet, however, come up; and those of I he enemy began raking our 

1 It was at first supposed that female captives in the ftibighal had been subjected to violonoe 
other than that of tnero massacre ; bni lpter investigations by Colonel Williams and Mr* Uteiw 
moved this belief to be unfounded- One youug lady was, indeed, snatched from tho slaughter at 
£#ti Ch&ura and carried off by hef deliverer, a cavalry treopor. But she ^W*8 not «| pat* 
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ranks to some purpose. Secure kj tfyfer artillery, the rebels’ derisively ordered 
their bands,to play “ Cheer, boys* cheOT,” and it was to tho somewhat discordant 

* combination ftf this 1 air and ijioir owft pibroch £hat tho 78tlj Highlanders rushed 
upon their foe, followed by tho 64th Regiment. A few minutes saw the left wing 
of the eqcmy flying before our bayonets, its Bands silenced, its guns taken, 1 and 
the* village lipon which it rested occupied by our troops. Many of the sepoys fled 
altogether from the fiold, btft others rushed to strengthen their centre ; and 
against this, after a*few stirring words from Havolock, the British advanced. 
The infantry were now joined by tho cavalry, and after a brief struggle, ringing 
cheers proclaimed that the N&na’-s centre had mot with no bettor fortune than his 
left. Leaving the rebel howitzer and its village in charge of tho fcavalry, the in¬ 
fantry now swept down upon the enemy’s right. Ilere, again, they carriod.all be- 

* fore them, and two fresh guns were added to tho list of those Ohpttired. Thus had 
the enemy’s original order of battle been completely destroyed. But if our tifed 
little force hoped that the day was won, they were disappointed. The rebels ral¬ 
lied to tho rear of their first position in another wooded village. The guns 
which had been polled here in view of a second resistance now opened a damag¬ 
ing fire npon our advancing columns : and still tho weary bullocks had failed to 
drag our artillery to the front. At this critical juncture was heard tho clear voice 
of Havelock inquiring what regiment would take that village. Again our infan¬ 
try rushed forward, and tho capture of the village was a thing of the past. The 
enemy now appeared to bo in full rotroat on Cawupore, and our exhausted 
heroes*TKVW themselves on the ground to rest. But their work was not over. 
Besolvechto si rskc qgo more blow for crown or pyre, the N&na rallied in person 
his dispirited troops. Ho had posted Ihreo guns, # ono (a 24-poundcr) upon tho 
branch road to Cnwnpore; and from those guns tho recumbent British now 
received a fresh challenge. Two bodies of rebel cavalry rode forward across the 
plain, while their unmounted comrades advanced with*much blare of trumpets 
and boat of drums. Our men leapt to their feet and advanced once more to moot 
tho foe. Mafiy a fatal gap was hewn in their ranks by tjjo grape of the enemy; 
but two circumstances now occurred which finally decided the battle in favour of 

Final rout of the tho British. Led by the General’s son and aide-de-camp, the 
rnemy. present Sir Hehry Havelock, the infantry charged and cap¬ 

tured the 24-pounder which had wrought such Jiavoc in their columns; and at 
the same time fonr HJugliBlnguns wore brought to boar on tho enemy. Tho well* 
diroeted'firc of this battery soon pounded th§ rebels into a precipitate flight 

1 la the coptsre of guns thq honours were divided, tbres tysiug taken by the 61th and three 
by the ?8th Regiment, 
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towards Qiwnpore', and Havelock’s confciikfenh bivouacked ab nightfall two miles 
from the station.. 'That evening, the Nani rocta through Cawnpore 14 , hasty flight 

Flight of the Nana. £° waw * s To the last hg had continued* his gaseonad-* 

* . ing manifestoes ; and as, panting with unaccustomed exercise, 

he g&llopod past, he might have heard his criers proclaiming that bat one hun¬ 
dred Englishmen had escaped extermination, and tlTat as many rupees would be 
given for tho head of each survivor. . 

On the following morning (17th July) Havelock?^, force marched into 
The English re- Cawnpore and encamped on the parade-ground. The rebel 
-occupy Cawnpore. , troops were now in‘disorderly retreat towards Fatehgarh, 
Lucknow, and.elsewhere; but as the English advanced guards neared tho city 
a body of horse, left behind for that purpose, fired the magazine. Tho event is 
graphically described by Mr. Shcror, who, entorjng Cawnpore with Havolock^ 
assumed the duties of magistrate and collector;—“ Suddenly in \ho direction of 
Cawnpore, a gigantic tongue of flamq leapt up as jt were to lick the sky, follow¬ 
ed by a large cloud of smoke which, preserving somewhat tho shape of a bal¬ 
loon, ascended swiftly. We looked at each other, and thatjnomont experienced 
U slight shock like a weak electric current, and thcit the mighty thunder broke 
in tho distance, and seemed to roll towards us and around us.” Tho English were 
now at liberty to examine the vaiions *■ places of interest connected with tho 
rebel occupation. On seeing ihe entrenchments, all wondered how the garrison 
could for even two days have held out behind sneli defences; but on peering 
down the well at the BiLughar our soldiery were inspired with btitop*fa?lings of 
revenge. It is not surprising, therefore, that Havelock soon found himself forced 
to forbid, under penalty of death, the acts of retribution*which tho scenes of 
massacre around were well calculated to suggest. To remove his men from tile 
temptations of drink, robbery, and worse, as well as to protect the oity against 
the attack ho was led to expect from Bithur, the General next day (18th) 
marched out to ihe Mission premises beside the grand trunk road at Naw&bganj. 

He had, however, nothing to fear from Bithfir. Dosortod apd threatened 
by tb© bulk of his followers, the Ndnu had on the*preeeding night fled from his 
palace. Even in trepidation he did not forgot his cruelty, and before departing 
he ordered the execution of Mrs. Carter and the baby of whom Bhe had been 
delivered beneath his roof. Embarking on ihe Ganges with the ladies of hie 
household, he gave out that ho*was about to commit suicide by drowning, and 
that the extinction of a light would mark the moment of his immorsipn. The 
sturdy beggars known as “sons 6 f tho Ganges” ( Qanga putra) were watching 
on the shore, and when in tnidstrcam tho light was extinguished, rushed up with 
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a yell to plunder his,palace. Meanwhile, the crafty Nana', who by jhi^blind bad 
avoided pursuit fyr at least one night, was disembarking und^r covpr of dark-* 
Wesson the Oadh shore. He was seen a few .months* later, with a starving 
retinue, in the forests to the north 'Of that province; and i£ is believed that he 
ultimately escaped, almost unattended, into the mountains of N e P*&b If still 
alive, he is about flfty-aev&n* years of age, and it is hardly probable that he 
wifi be ever captnred to adori^a gallows. , 

On fhe same mprning, as Goneral Havelock marched out to Naw&bgahj, 

Rc-cft»biiflhment Skr. Sborer proclaimed in the city the restoration of British 
of English admin IB- • * m 

iratioo. power. The mercantile population expressed ananas men 

who had property to be plundered, doubtless felt great dolight at our return. Mr. 
Sheror at once despatched polico officers to take charge of the Sirsaul/Saohendi, 
jmd'Sliiurajpur stations, in order that the roads to Allahabad^ K&lpi, and JDehli 
might be kept t>pen. Next “morning (19th) Major Stephenson was detacbod with 
a party of tho Madras Fusiliers to reconnoitre Bifchur. Finding the place almost 
deserted, he destroyed the NAn&’s palace, and returned to Cawnpore with a booty 
of nineteen guns. On the 20th Goneral Neill arrived witn more Europeans from 
Madras and elsowhore; in ail about 400 men. A new entrenchment, commanding 
Departure of Have- the ferry between Cawnpore and Oudh, was now constructed; 
lock * and in this entrenchment Neill was left on the 25th with a 

garrison of some 300 British soldiers, while Havelock crossed the Ganges to re¬ 
lieve Lucknow. One of Neill’s first acts on assuming command was to investigate 
and punj.sb.cn ses of massacre. Rebol ringleaders w'ere compelled before execution 
to clean up a portion of the pool of blood, still two inches deep, on the floor of 
tho Bibigfiar. 5y so doing high-caste Hindus died in what they imagined to be a 
state of spiritual uncleanliness ; and Neill has by a perhaps excessive humanita- 
rianism been condemned for thus adding to the terrors of death. His object was, 
however, u to inflict a fearful punishment for a revolting, cowardly, barbarous 
deed, to strike terror into 'those rebelsand there artfmany who think that 
the punishment chosen was not disproportionate to the offence. For whatever 
blame may attach to those executions the magistrate of tho district was not res¬ 
ponsible. On taking command General Neill had informed Mr. Sherer that the 
occupation of Cawnpore was purely; military, and had placed Captain Brace of 
the Bombay army in charge of all polico arrangements. Tho magistrate was 
thus for the time superseded. * 

Not long aftor Havelofck’s departure, the 42nd Native Infantry, which had 

Iatiwkra of the mutinied at S&gar, entered tfie district by the BL&lpi road 

IaIwltry * advanoed o» Akbarpur. It was- supposed that thence they 
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would march .straight on Bithfir ; but making diversions fi/st to the right and 
.afterward s^to the J eft, they murdered thef officers in charge of S^cbendi and Bhiu- 
r&jpur police-stations. ‘Halting*finally atJBithiir, they became the nucleus of a* 
serious gathering. * They had come provided with two small guns and some 
irregular horse, and were now joined by stray men from the 2nd Cavalry and 
3rd and 17th Infantry, General Neill constantly marched ih force r through the 
environs of the town, twice sending an armed steamer up the river to Bithify s 
and awed perhaps by these demonstrations, the enemy confined its movements 
against Cawnpore to a few nocturnal rambles in the suburb's. But the presence 
of a rebel force ndar Cawnpore was not to be tolerated. On the 16th August, 
therefore, soop after returning from his swamp-defeated expedition towards 
Lucknow, Havelock marched to Bithtir and bombarded sedition ont of the town. 

" ‘ ■ . ^ Police posts wore now ro-established at Bithur, Sachehdi, 

They fcre dispersed.'* r 7 * 

, and Shinr&jpar, and the gradual recovery of British rule 

began to alarm rebel landholders. Several, including the RSja (Burga Parahad) 
of Sachondi, attempted to make their peace, and received in answer the promiso of 
a fair trial. • u But this," writes Mr. Sharer, “ did not meet their views. Gradu¬ 
ally, as it became seen that Cawnpore was only a garrison, when it was clearly 
known that the troops collecting at Cawnpore had not for their immediate object 
the pacification of the Da&b, but were intended to cross tho riwr, this desire to 
conciliate died away; and the disaffoctod began to look towards Gwaliar as afford 1 
ing them some hope of a second subversion of the British power, and this time 
with a mote permanent success.” - - _ r 

Such hopes were, however, unlikely to be realized for some time. In 
September. Beco- September, English government beeamo yet more firmly 
very of British power, re-established. On the 16th of the month arrived large rein¬ 
forcements under the “ Bayard of India, ” Sir James Outran), who, refusing to 
supersede Havelock, enlisted as a volunteer under that loader. By this time 
police-stations at Sirsafcl, Ghatampur, and Bhognipur, with outposts at Bilhaur 
and in the neighbourhood of Cawnpore, had been added to those already exist¬ 
ing. Revenue, too, was being collected in the Huy.hr tahsil, Bithur, and parts of 
Sarh Salem pur, Ghdtampur, Iksulabad, and Shiur&jpur. But the boat-bridge 
across the Ganges bad now been reconstructed; and on the 19th the British force 
under Havelock, Neill, and Outram left Cawnpore to attempt once more the relief 
of Lucknow, Any evil effects which might have resulted from their departure 
were oonnteracted for the time by news that <>n tho-same date DehU had fallen. 
But prestige alone was insufficient to extend our sway in the district, and matters 
remained much in the same* position as before. The Me® Thfikurs, assisted by 
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Raja Bh&o and Kalandar Oir Gobhaiif, jbept Bhognipnr, Sikundra, ayd Akbarpur 
in constant turmoil. In Rasulabad th| party against us was headed by the Gapr 
Thakurs u Aider Ihe Raja of N6r H *i)aryfto Singh); but our cause fivdnd in the same 
tahsil several influential supporters. Shitilraflcl Shiurdjpur were sometimes har¬ 
ried by errontjiorsemen from the squadrons bf the Nana or Nirpat Sing* The 
Chanilet Rdjas ofiBachendj and Shiurdjpur (Sdti Parshad) continued to give active 
assistance to our enemies, nor did the murder of policemen coase; and the officers 
in charge of the Bitliur and Saeliendi stations wore slain—the former by sebels 
from the Oudb bablc, the latter by a party fjom Akbarpur. 

* In October tbe security of the district was threatened \vith a severer dan¬ 
ger. The capture of Pehli had driven down-country largo 
October. bodies of fugitivo mutineers. One such party under Bakht 

Ivhau had crossed the Jumna at Muttra (Mathura), and passing hastily down 
the I)u&b penetrated as Ur as Jdhiui a jpur, Tbit by this time there was fortunately 
a British force to resist tho marauders. Matching from Cawnpore with COO in¬ 
fantry and several hold guns,* Brigadier Wilson came, saw, and conquered. After 
a mere brush with our troops on tho I Oth, tho rebels fill back, to he almost anni¬ 
hilated at Kauauj a few {jays later by Greathod’s pursuing column from Dehli. 
On the 26th this column arrived at Cawnpore, being succeeded on the 9th of tho 
next month by a largo force under the Commauder-in-Ohief, Sir Colin Carnp- 
Novembcr. S i r bell. J Ominous rumours were afloat heralding the advance 
es 0ll through bt! Cttwn- ol a powoiful rebel contingent from Gwaliar, bat Sir Colin 
pure. ] m d before him a more important task than tho defenco of 

Oawnpofo* Beating here a*small force undue General Windham, he hurried on 
to relievo IlaTtLek, who had succeeded in entering Lucknow only to be closely 
blockaded therein. • * 

Seeing tho coast fairly clear, the Gwaliar contingent crossed the Jumna and 
Invasion of the advanced along tho Kalpi road towards Cawnpore. On tho 

Gwaliar contingent* 2<>th November General Windham went out to meet them at 


Bhaunti, some ten miles dowu that road, and giving them a very decided repulse, 
captured one of their 10-inch howitzers. But confident in the superiority of their 
numbers, the rebels were not thus <o bo foilod. Quitting tho highway which had 
witnessed their defeat, they next morning struck across conntry to tho grand 
trunk road ; and receiving at Rawaipur on that road large and welcome rein¬ 
forcement from Oudh, they swooped down upon Cawnpore. This mauecuvro, 
whifch Goneral Windham’s force # was too weak to prevent, placed the rebels once 
more ip possession of the city, and tho Britidi* troops passed that night within 

1 Afk>nr«rds U>nl Clyde, % • 

/id 


4 
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their entrenchments-. Hut speedy Jeli\ ery was at baud. Siy Colin Campbell) 
after raisingthe siege of Lnekuow and gjfrlng Jts death-blow to, the rebellion in 
Oudb, was already returning to Gawnpore.. On the evening.of the ii8th, as the 
garrison were resting after a successful sally, lie rode into the beleaguered 
entrenchment!, before crushing the insurgents he allowed his mdn a few days 1 
rest, but a desultory cannonade was maintained on both sides f and when, on the 

December.’ civil 1st December, Captain Bruce surrendered charge of flio 
rule ^Btablishod. district to Mr. ISherer, round shot wore whizzing overhead. 

Meanwhile the enemy was being daily reinforced by straggling bands of rebels. 
Including some of thoso who had mutinied at Oawnpore. Tiintia Topi and Jwdla 
Parshdd revisited tho scene of their former atrocities. But while the Gwaliar 
force was hopeful, ilio late followers of the Nana are described us despondent They 
knew by experiQnce what sort of prowess they ha<J to encounter. The unfortu¬ 
nate city was again subjected (o almost daily plunder by tho mutineers, sugar 
and sweetmeats being apparently tho booty which was most in domand. But 
tho citizens had their consolation*. The supplies imported for tho consumption 
of the rebel fo’rces produced a glut in the market, and those who had perhaps 
been grumbling at war prices had now tho chance of* buying wheat at 21 sors 
the rupoe. Little remains to ho told. ()u the tith December vSir Colin Campbell 

Deceinbei r.th issued from his stronghold, scattered the Gwaliar contingent 
Second battle of . * ’ .. . h 

Cawnporo. m every direction and captured all then guns. Tho action 

was rather a rout thau a battle. The enemy had taken up a position on the other 

side of the canal; but when this had been crossed under a heavy. 4jrc, tho 

rebels were virtually defeated. They were pursued and severely cut* up by the 

cavalry under Sir Hope Grant. n The delusion,” writes mV obsorvant witness, 

“ was over. The district‘saw that British supremacy was inevitable ; and sick of 

misrule and confusion, it finally succumbod.” 

On the 18th Decembor, Brigadior Walpole’s column began its march 


Finnl pacification 
of the district, Decem¬ 
ber, 1857— May, 1858 


through tho district, furnishing an opportunity for the final 
re-establishment of police-stations at Akbarpnr, Rasulabad, 


Dorapur, Sirsaul, and GUatanipitr. To tin 1 three places first named their tahsllis 


were also restored. Tow ards tho close of tho month the commander-in-chief 


quitted Oawnpore for Fatehgarh, and as fie passed northwards through Shiu- 
rdjpur and Bilbaur, those towns wore once more provided with police-stations. 
In January, Sir Colin returned (o Cawnporo, where ho lingered until at the end 
of February a final advance was made on Lucknow* Bhognipur and Sikandra 
continued under tho mutinons inflnonce of Kdlpi: but the presence at Akbarpur 
of a movable column under Colonel Maxy ell restrained them from active rebellion. 
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At length, on the ,23rd May, Kalpi yielded to Sir Hugh Hose. 1 . Turbulenoe in 
the southern payganahs of this 'di^ricttpubsided, and tho magistrate ^was enabled 
* to report ^uMgue pax.” . - f * * 

A few minor incidents which t>ocurretl before the final quenching of 
rebellion are thus noted by Mr. Sherer:— K i recall the burning 6f R&sulabad 
tahsili by tlje fugitives after "the battle of Khaj wa in Fatehpar. I recall a raid of 
lUo Sfihib from the Ganges tp tho Jumna, and an attack on Rasulabad by Et&wa 
zammdats; but thqpo were detached incidents, scarcely calling for notice* in a 
narrative of this kind. I followod but the other day 2 close upon the retreating 
footsteps of Firoz Shah, buf I found the ploughman in the* field; the boy singing 
at the well as he urged tho bullocks down the slope ; tho old ^oman sitting at 
her door, twisting hor little cotton gin (I fear with scarcely velocity enough 
, to'compoto with tho new world) and her daughters grinjjjng the •millet—all 
supremely unconscious of the descendant of Titndr, who with somewhat unseemly 
haste had made but yosterday a rqyal progress through their fields and villages. 
The taste for misrule has clearly for the time departed. Tho people have seen 
that neither Raja nor Nawab can construct a practicable administration, and 
tho old rule seems better .than none.” 

It remains to uotico the punishments with which this sanguinary rebellion 
Punishment of was visited. Ampngst many executions, that of Tdntia Topi 
rebcl8, was tho most important. A fine levied upon disloyal citizens 

of Cawnporo Was devoted to the construction of tho Memorial Gardens, and 
tho following forfeitures of land belonging to seditious chiefs were enforced 


Villages forfeited. 



Iu whole. 


In 'part. 


Sati Purshad li&ju of Bhiurajpur.. 
Darga rarahud, R4ja of Sachondi 
Daryao Singh, R4ja of Ear ,. 
Others .. ... .. 
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81 
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• 



1 Afterwards Lord Strathnairu. * *. e. the close of 1856. 
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Akbabpur, ttjp head-quarters oftho parganah and tab,sit so named, stands 
on an unmetallod branch of the metalled K ilpi road, 2$ miles from Cawupore 
and 8 from tlio Rdra station of the East Indian Railway. The population in 
1872 numbered 4,91*1 soulf. Known originally as Guraikhefa, the town was 
subsequently renamed after the Emperor Akbaf ^1556-1605). It has super¬ 
seded Bfira as the scene of a twice-wockly market, and is enlivened in Chait 
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(March' April) by‘a small fair. The public .buildings are p, tahsfli, rounsifi, 
first-class police-station, imperial post^offide? and school. f Akbarpur can, 
moreover, boa&i of two'fine tanks—one built in the reign of the J>faw&b Vazir *' 
(1747-1801 )by a tax farmer named Sital Shukul, the other in later times 
by a distilled called Chabba. Act XX of 1856 (the Chaukid&ri 'Act) is in force 
here, and in 1876-77 tho house-tax thereby imposed' gave, frith npscellaneous 
receipts, an income of Rs. 1,116. This was sppnt chiefly on conservancy, 
local improvements, and the police establishment, which consisted of 13 chauki- 
dars or watchmen. « * 

Akbarpur, ihc most central parg&nah oi tafisii 1 of the Cawnpore dis- 
Bmmdaxica, ar«o*, triet, is bounded on tho north by parganahs Rasulabad and 
&c Shiurajpur ; on tho cast by parganah J.ijmau; on tho 

south’by parganah^ Gh&tampur and Bhognipur ; /md on tho west by parganah. 
Dpr&pur. According to its settlement records, Akbarpur contains 158,021) 
acres, of which 51,105 are unassossable, 20,55,2 culturable, and 86,372cultivated. 

Passing for some distance through tho north of the parganah, the river 
* Rind skirts afterwards the north-east and eastern bouuda- 

phyBical features. * 

ries. Along a portion of tho southern frontier flows the 
Sengur. A largo lake at Gogamau with a smaller one at Narha are tho sources 
of the Non, the groater of the two confluents forming this stream being some¬ 
times named tho Neora. In the watersheds and basins of those three rivers 
the parganah has throe well-marked divisions of surface To the north and 
east lies the fertile plain drained by the Rind, where the soil is of a reddish 
colour and highly cultivated, Mandauli and Gabion being porhaps* tlbe richest 
villages of a rich tract. Hero irrigation is easy and a wolltpayTo seen In almost 
every field. Next comes tho ceutral belt of loam or dumat , tho basin of the Non 
river. Its fertility is diminished by the presence of barren 4sar plains and 
(especially towards tho west) of dhdk forest. Last to bo mentioned is tho 
country skirting the raviny banks of the Sengur. * Its soil is, like that of the 
Rind basin, red, but contain* a greater admixture of sand and knnkur. Tho 
Et&wa branch of tlid Ganges canal flows frpm north-west to south-east 
through the parganah, giving out distributaries on cither side. Of these tho 
most important is the Gh&tampur rdjbaha, which has supplanted the badly 
aligned Tigdin channel,, and is now a source of irrigation both in this parganah, 
and GMtamjmr. The motallcd road to Kalpi passes through the parganah 
and there is an encamping-ground boside this highway at Bdra. Uusaetallod 
roads connect Gajuor on the tsast witli Rura on the west and Rare, by way 
* * la the Gawanoie clisUicL those term* now eoJnoi(t«. 
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of Akbarpnr, witlj Derupur. At Kura there is a station*of the East Indian 
Hailway, which traverses the nojtfi o^this parganah. , # • 

Akbarpnr appears in plder Government- records* as AkAfarpur-Shibpur, 
, . deriving the latter portion of this name from the .ancient 

1 ’raahal of Shahpur, in which llie bulk ofthe*existing par¬ 

ganah wasptfCeVflcludeefc* JTrom Sh&hpur on the Jumna, now a mere group 
oTruins, the headquarters o£ the mahal were transferred to Bhojpnra on the 
Bind, afid thence $p Akbarpnr. The modern parganah includes also another 
Akbari mahdl, that*of Bara. At the last settlement, to increaso the compact* 
ness of boundary, eight villages wore Annexed from Gh&tarapur and two from 

Bithiir, whilst nine wore transferred to Shitili, The follow- 

Settlement areas . 1 . • 

mg statement compares the present and past areas :— 



Unassrbskd 

AREA. 


V 

£ 3 

V g 

•g 3 a; 

s , ♦> *» 

8 ' *3 £ 

► O * 

D C * 

« a 


Assessable area. 


Acres. 

61,083 

58,108 



Cultivated. 


14,396 

18,876 


Acres. 

,863 39.348 

,918 47,311 



Acres. 

S 106,984 
S 951,635 


The rgeent revision was effected by Mr. Wright and gives the assessable area 
as 67*7 por cent, of the whole, and the cultivated aroa as 81*0 per cent, of 
the oulturablo. Of* the cultivated acreage 45*8 per cent, is irrigated, chiefly 
from wells, masoury and earthen, but largely* also from tho canal. The 
proportions of irrigation from these and other soure.es may be thus displayed:— 

From well. From canal. Other sources. 

Acres. Acres. A'cres. 

29-2 12-7 8 9 

The cultivated area has increased during the last 30 years by 11*5, and tho 
recorded irrigation by 11*8 ger cent.; but in.tho opinion of the settlement 
officer the real increase of irrigation has been greater. 

i The figures given in this and toe subsequent parganah notices of the Cawnpore district 
contain the latest result of the corrcetidhs made for the final settlement report. They 
accordingly differ from the figures already given in the district ^notice. In the statement at 
i page 17, the column “ total irrigation” includes assumed irrigation, i. e. irrigated and irrigable 
mnd,.not actual irrigation only, whilst the latter alone is given in these parganah notices. Tito 
column * total cultivated area” an tho same statement gives the bnly available total baaed on 
tbe cloaxifieation of soils and suffices In chow the distribution of those soils over the cultivated 
aria* Similarly, the statement at page 30 shown roughljF the distribution of the various crops, 
although the details hgve been superseded by the more accurate calculations now given. Groves 
at the settlement in 1840 appear to have been included under the head « unassessed area.” 
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Tlie revised assessment amounts to *Rs. 2,22,675, excluding Rs. 22,268 

. , for cesses and Lis. 1L13£ for patw&ri*' fees. The former 

VeTtono deihaod k < met 

assessment amounted to Rs. 2,09,124. Tlie irfbtdeuoe per « 

acre ofthe new demind is on cultivated*&rea Rs. ’ 2-9-3, on cnltorable area 

Rs. 2-1-6, and on total area Re l T 6-7. - «* 

■ 

The incidence on the cultivated area of tlie' former assessment was 

\ * « 

_ , Rs. 2-6-10 As a basis for his tales of rovenue, the settle- 

Renl rates. * ,. 

» meat officer assumed the existence of rents on tho following 

scale:— 


« 

• boils. ‘ 

* 

• 

Gduhiitu 

* 

jManjlia* 

Barha. 

Wet 

Drj. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

% 

Its a p 

Rq a p 

Rs. a. p 

Rs a p 

Rs a,, p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rent-rate per <icrc 

7 il 5 

1 

7 3 1 

«' 7 6 

5 4 S» 

4 8 2 

S 6 7 


Few enhancements of lout followed tlio revision of revenue. The new demaud 
is described as in no way severe, and as affording roKcf to many over-assessed 
estates. 

During tho currency of tho expired settlement no properties were sold 
, for arrears of revenue, although one was farmed by the 

Alienations during 7 ° . J 

the currency of past Collector until such arrears were liquidated. Still, as a 
settlement. considerable proportion of the propr iotors belongs to the 

less thrifty classes (R&jputs, &c.), the number of writs {dastaks) issued was 
large. Transfers of landed proporty not caused by direct revenue process 
amounted to 74 per cent, of tho cultivated area, and of such transfers 67 per 
cent, wore permanent Mr. Wright attributes these alienations not to severity 
of revenue, but chiefly tp the impiovidcnt character of tho proprietary body. 

During the same period tho prico of landed proporty rose from Rs. 9-1-1 
to Rs. 23-9-5 for private sales, and averaged in the 30 
yedrs a prico of Rs. 12-9-7 per cultivated acre. At 
public sales the price rose from Rs. 5-12-5 to Rs. 18-2-11 per cultivated 
' afire. The Chauli&n Th&kurs, though a .united body, have lost much of their 
^property through tho inevitable tendency to borrow money from Iooal bankers 
mortgage of their shares. Tho titular head (llaof of this family has thus 
the estate set apart as a support for the* tithS, and ha&j&ken reduced 
to t small holdidjf of 4r lamffia t^byilfige wWe he 

....mhM. vn ~_ 


Price of laud 



*fca. 


resides. Of 
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hdd on the zaminddn tenure, 24 on the perfect pal tidin', and 54 o» the imper¬ 
fect pattid&ri system. The la*st,v>cciyrie6 a larger proportionate yea than the 
other classed pf tenure. Indeed, the,subdivision of landed proporty in this par- 
ganah is minute, arid whild 16 villages are liJld by more’ than 60 proprietors, 
22 only are-the property of single individuals. The cultivating tenures are 
thus classified *« . * 


----- - » . 

• • 

. • 1 

0 Laud held by 

• . • 

0 

1’ioportiou. 

Avuufre ana of 
holdUiy iu 
acre* 

* 

Bate of rent per 
acic 

J 

• 

♦ 


• 

t 

• 

a 

Its. a. p. 

Proprietors as ui* ... 
Occupancy l Robulciit 
• teoauta. 1 Non-resident . 

Q enants-at-will... £ NonicauJeut ( 

V 7 

54 a 

10 1 

12 G 

4 6 

G 2 

4 1 

3 2 # 

3-2 

3 1 

• • 

4 7 1 

3,9 0 

• 4 Iff 0 

3 16 .*6 


Ci ops. 


History. 


At tlie tiuio of measurement the autumn crop occupied 38'6 por cent. 

of tho area. Joar w as grown on 12,735. acres, cotton 
* on 12,455, and bojia on 2,683 acres, tho last chiefly 
along the banks of the Scngur. Tho Hj/ring crop covered 52,567 acres, wheat 
(6,308 acres) and bijin a (acres) being tbt- principal crops. About 130 
acres are sown with tobacco m Manduuli and Gabion villages ; while the exten¬ 
sive cultivation of poppv i-» perhaps due to tho presence of a branch opium 
agency at Kdiu. 

"The* traditional history of tho parganali is not vvilkout somo interest. 

* The common voice subject the country in prehistoric times 
to tho Meos. The chief of that tribe, Lalira Deo, had his 
stronghold in the ravines of Kunibln on the Songur, whoio an unoiont khera 
or village mound still bears the natno of Lakrapur. Another stronghold was 
in Kiikolii, and another in Hahaniapur. The Mens were ojectcd by four succes¬ 
sive immigrations (1) of Gaur Thiikurs, (2) of Buis Thakurs, (3) of Ckauh&n 
Thakurs, and (4) of Mughals. Tho G.iurs belong to the Basulabad family. 
The Baises immigrated about 1100A.D, and defeating tho Uaurs in Kasru 
khera, occupied 12 villages. The Uhaulmus are of the Maiupuri family, 
hither by a soldier*of fortuuo. KRcmrij, they cjoctod tho Meos and took pq#^ 
session bf 36 villages. In much ihe same •manner some 50 years 
*I*ttghal started Kufcb Beg established himself at Baiar. His descendant 
*fterwp»'ds in coiiBc^jtence, .itjis sau}, of a title recoil 

ShlI4Uid-ctin Cl Lori 1206). during, the aovorftme 
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jSTawab Vazir to some importance, became farmers of the revenue, and obtained 
by doubtful means Uio possession of manyliases. “ Hence, ” says Mr, Wright, 
t( the. disgraceful state of affaire which led to the appointment the special 
commission.’’ 1 . t 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Akbarpui' contained 204 in¬ 
habited villages, of -which 59 had less thafl aOO inhabitants ; 

Population,' 34 had between ^00 and 500,; 39 had between 500 and 

1,000*; 18 had between 1*,000 and 2,000 ; 2 had between 2,p00 and 3,600, and 
2 had between 3,000 and 5,000* TV principal townships or villages are 
B&ra, Akbarpur, Run!, and Gajmr, 1h(^ last pla<\ Tniing noted chiefly for its 
large cattle fain held in doth (Mvy-June)- Stneral of the larger villages have 
markets twice a week. The tot,d population in 1872 numbered 101,171 souls 
(45,789 females) ; giving 411 to the square mile. , Classified according to rdli- , 
gion, there wero 94,817 Hindus, of whom 42,840 were females; 0,351 Musal- 
rafins (2,942 females); and three Christians., Distributing the Hindu popula¬ 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 14,589 Brahmans, of 
whom 6,713 were females; 18,089 Rdjputs, including5,158 females; and 1,764 
Baniyas (1,211 females); whilst the groat mass of the "population is included iu 
the other castes ot the census returns, which show a total of 04,375 souls 
(29,764 fomales). Tbo principal Brahman subdivision found in this par¬ 
ganah is the Kanaujiya (14,503). The chief ltajput elans are the Chauhdu 
(4,949), Gaur (1,745), and Cimndel (1,548). The Baniyas belong chiefly to tho 
Dhusar (1,585) and Umar (581) subdivisions. The most numerous amongst 
tho other castes are the Ahir (13,422), Ohamar’(11,005), Kachhi (5,608), 
and Gadariya (3,956). Tho Musalmans are di\ ided into Shaikhs (4,1*28) and 
Path&ns (1,778). 

The occupations of the people arc shown in the statistics eolleclod at the 
census of 1872. From those it appears that of the male adult 

Occupations. . , 

population (not less than 15 yoars of ago), 159 are employed 
in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doctors, and 
the like ; 3,535 in domestic service, as'personal servants, water-carriers, bar¬ 
bers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 380 in commerce, in buying, soiling, keeping 
or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animal^ or goods ; 21,489 
In agricultural operations^; 4,710 in industrial occupations, arts, and mechanics, 
and the preparation of all classos’of substancos, vegetable, mineral, and animal. 
There were 6,*195 persons returned as labourers^and 7^6 as of no specified occu¬ 
pation. Taking the total ^opulatton, irrespective of ago or sex, tho satne returns 

** Supra, page 102. - * v 
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give 3,162 as landholder!*, 54,384 as cultivators, and 43,625- as* engaged in 
occupations uryjorraocteJ with agriculture. The educational statistics, which 
arc confessedly imperfect, *b1iow 2,1*72 males able lo read Aid write out of a 
total male population numbering 55,312 soyls. . * * 

AkbaH^r Birbal, a village of psfrganah Gh&tamjuir, 'stands on the 
banks of the Jumna, 3l* miles from Cawnpore. Its population (837) is insig¬ 
nificant, but the plaoo was formerly ono ol' some importance. It was founded by 
Raja Bfrbal, the Hindu Vazir of Akbar, and derives a portion of its •name 
from Both minister«and emperor 1 The viHage afterwards became the head¬ 
quarters of a parganah formed from the older Shdhpur, andas ultimately in¬ 
cluded in the modern Ghatampur (1808). Traces of the old tahsili buildings can 
be just distinguished. Thcro is an ancient temple sacred to Radha Krishn ; and 
the village celebrates with fairs the annual return of the Holismd DiwaliJestivals. 

Amrod'ha or Malikpur Ain, an old Musalmdn town in parganah Bhognipur, 
stands on the road between JDtawa and Kalpi, 7 miles from the latter and 42 
from Oawnporo. The population in 1872 numbered 2 983 souls. Onco a town 
of some importaqpe, Amrodha is now decaying; and its market, held twico 
weekly, has boon transferred to Pokhr&en. The Chaukidtiri ^t (XX. of 1856) 
is in force here. The annual receipts from the house-tax thereby imposed are 
about Rs. 78, and tlio police estaldi&hment consists of four ehaukiddrs or 
watchmen. 

Ankin, a village in parganah Bilhaur on the Ganges, has a population 
of lJJ92^souls, and is 41 s milc^ distant from Cawnpore. It is remarkable 
only as containing an opium bungalow and storc-hoube, tb<' property of Govern¬ 
ment. •• 

, . • 

Asalatcianj, a town in parganah Uasulabad, is 38 miles distant from 

Cawnpore and has a population of 3,497 souls. A market is held here twice a 
week, and thorc is also a.post-offioe. 

Banipara Mar A raj, a small town in parganah Rasulabad, is 30 miles 
from Cawnpore and 5 from the railway station at Itura. It had in 1872 a 
population of 2,132 persons. At the Shiii-bart mela or fair hold here in March, 
and lasting for four or five days, all kinds of country goods are exposed for 
sale. * * 

1 Mahesh Das was a needy minstrel (Bbfit) from Kilpt, in the neighbouring district of 
Jalaon, The wit and powers ot versification which he showed duiing a visit to Akbar’s court 
made his fortune. He was cteated, first Hindu poet laurefto (Kabi Rdi), and afterwards 
JRdjd Birbal. Often employed on diplomatic missiops, ho was as a commander less successful, 
aud pefished Avith most ot his 2,000 men m an cx^hditlon aganfet the Ydsufziis. See Bloch- 
mann’s Ain-i-Akban (1878), Vol, 1, 205, 40*, and Sir U. BlUot^/iufw<u»s ot India (Dowson’a 
Edn., 1S7S), Vol. V, 520, note. V 
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Bar A,* a town in parganah Akbarpur, .stands on tho KAlpi road, 23 
miles south-Vest ©f Cawnpore. It had iu 1^72 a population pf 5^,879 souls. 
Here an encampifig-gyound for tyv>ops adjoins a fine raaspiity tahk bnilt by 
Bital Shtkl, nlroady mentioned as the builder of a similar reservoir at Akbar- 
pnr. There is also a police outpost. BAra is the parent villajyj of the f Path6n 
family in this parganah, and was iti Akl»arV time tbenoad-quarters of a pat- 
ganah named after itself. * *■ 

* 'Barei Garhu, a small town in parganah Barb BulumpK?, is two miles from 
Barh and 18 miles from Cawnpore/ It had in 1872 population of about 2,701 
souls, and is remarkable onlv for its large’lake, on whoso banks pan {piper betel !) 
is cultivated. < 


Biiau pur, in pnrgan th Shiurajpur, is tho site oi a station on the East 
Indian line and an Imperial po<t-ofiice It is 16 miles by road from Cawnpore, 
and.had in 1872 a population of 231 inhabitants. 

BlTOGNipru, the hcnd-quailers of. the parganah and tulisil so named, is a 
village on the KYilpi road, 41 miles from Cawnpore The population in 1872 
amounted to 1,113 persons. Hero area tahsili, a first -cla is police-station, a 
dispensary, an impel iul post-office, and an eneampin^-ground. The village is 
said to have been founded throe hundred years ago by Bhogchancl K&yatb, 
whoso descendants aie still proprietors. To him also is ascribed a largo tank 
known as Bbog Sugar, whose water is used for irrigation. 

Biioontpur, a parganah or iahsil in tho Cawnpore district, is bounded on 
the north by parganabs Akbarpur and Derapur; on the west by tho latter par¬ 
ganah; on tho south by tho river Jumna, which soparates it from the Jalatm 
and Hamirpur districts and the Btioni State ; and on the east by parganah Gh4- 
tfimpur. According to the settlement reqtffk of 1873 the parganah contains 
an area of 180,041 acres, whereof 48,897 acres arc unassossable, 21,988 acres 
eulturable, and 109,130 .acres cultivated. The river Sengur passes along a 
part of the northern boundary, but takes a sharp turn to the south at Mal&sa, 
and discharges into the Jumna at Keotra near Mus&nagar. The presence of 
two large streams like the Sengur and Jumna effects the country in their 


riiysieal gcogmphy. 


vicinity greatly. Deep ravines edge the banks of both 
livers, and near their.confluence become rugged and wild 


in the extreme. Here, was once, if we may trust an old proverb, 1 the scene 


of many a fqrgotton and mauy‘a half-remembered fight; and here is »ow 
the haunt of tho rarine-decr and the leoprrd. ‘ Away from the ravines 

1 “ DrhU ki knm&L, Ch^wg’hatiii , 'nit>n rnnwfii,” ‘ At Debli gained, at ChofltiTghata lost r M 
refining to the defeat of Hull Ad JIu3*)n of Jjunpur at the hands of JbJfAWto. Khan Lohani in 
ms a r>. 
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the soil is of tho Jiglit loam kuowji as drftmai, which here contains a much 

larger adnjixtiye of sand than* in ^ho more northern parganah®. Towards 

the Jumna the proportion of sand bocomeg. greater, and the soil, • which is 

locally tormocl “ parwa,” is varied here and,thlre with patches of a* stiff day 

called tl hihnr.\ In and near tho ravines of j;ho two rivers the soil is poor and 

much mixed witli*nodules of kunkur, except whore tho action of water has 
• ■ 

washed into lower levels tlio» liner particles of fertile soil. The river Jumna is 

lined in places favourable for its deposit (snch as baok-watorw) by a rich alluvial 

earth. This when <rf a more permanent character and above the lfcvol of any 

hut the highest floods is called Ipichhtfr, while the more recent deposits and 

those subject to the most constant change are known*ns kondar or tar&i. Tho 

richest tract of knehluir is that where the waters of the Sengur arc dammed 
# ° 
up by the superior volnmo of tho Jurnna. In tho bed of ihe.rivor, when tho 

stream is at its lowest, the thin layers of fertilo soil left by the flood and called 
nattlem or tir, aro lot hv tho.fn.wa and cultivated in small patches with occa¬ 
sional irrigation from the adjacent stream. Tho hdbar nbovo mentioned is a soil 
of precarious value^whieh can be ploughed only aftor an opportune fall of rain in 
Kuar (September-October). Without such rain it becomes too hard for plough¬ 
ing; but with too much rain, on the other hand, it botomes a sticky tenacious 
mass, equally incapable of tillage. Ktihar and, in a loss degree, parted are most 
liable to become infested with the wood/d«.s This noxious growth can bo eradicated 
only by leaving the land fallow for several (and somotlmes as many as fifteen) 
years.. The enst-Sengur portion of tho parganah has tho advantage of irriga¬ 
tion from tfie Xkbarpur distributary of tho Et&wa terminal of the Ganges canal. 
There tho ricflost crops of wheat and cane are grown ;but in tho Songur-Jumna 
doah irrigation is almost absolutely wanting,the depth to water boingnowhere less 
than sixty feet. Still, owing to the natural fertility of the soil and the prespnee of 
a large and industrious body of Kurmis, the cnltivatipn is of a high order; and 
when tho proposed distributary penetrates this doah, parganah Bhognipur should 
yield to none in tho district for fertility and high cultivation. The drainage 
system is very indistinctly nyu-kod. The surfjee of the country is extremely 
lovel, and even shallow depressions aro rare. In one central spot usar is found. 
The drainago of t|}o locality in question gatliors in a large swamp near Pokh- 
raan, anH thence forms a channel eastward to the Sengur. Tho Sonao, in this 
parganah, is a deep watercourse fringed by rapines. 

Bhognipur is connected wjth Uawnporo by tho metalled Kalpi road, which 
hascamping grounds at Dig aud filingnipur in (this pa^fanali. Tho river Sengur 
i^now bridged at Mawdr ; tho former bridge was temporary, and removed during 
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the rains. The* Mughal road crosses Bhognipur from east lo west, spanning 
the Bengur vm a fine bridge of fire arches at‘ Chaparghata. 1 ‘pie Ijighway is 
here and -there marked with kos ftiindrs, which served the doublfe purpose of 
milestones ‘and lamp-posts. Unntetilled rbads connect Bhognipur with JDer&pur 

and Musdnagar with Cawnpore Gajner). **" ^ 

» 1 * w . 

Bhognipur has oxisted as a separate parganah only since the cessidp 

(1801), and was'formorly included in Akbarpur Shfih- 
Mspal details. • , ... Q1 ,, * . lL 

pur. The ancient capital of the latter., Sliahpur village, 

is now a mere group of ruined templos and tombs on fho Jumna. The parganah 
used at first to be known as Bhognipur Musan&gar, but the socond part of the 
name has been dropped. At cession it was chiefly in the hands of the Teonga 
Kdyath, fSartfp Singh, who was stripped of his estates by the special com¬ 
mission. * Compactiftss was secured at the settlemerft of 184.0 by the intorchango 
of 'villages between this parganah and Ghdtampur. During the presont revi¬ 
sion, one small village, Bahrai, has at the Yoquwst of the proprietors been 
included in Dcoli, parganah Gln'itampur. Bhognipur suffered much in 1834 by 
tho entire failure of tho cotton and a partial failure of the other crops. Go¬ 
vernment remitted revenue to tho an\ount of Its. 23,000, but the remedy 
was inadequate: recovery was slow, and when attacked by famine in 1837-38, 
the parganah was unprepared to bear up against this fresh disaster. The 
drought was obstinate and its victims poor. Without water to grow grain, 
or money to buy it, the peasantry were early reduced to starvation, and died 
in hundreds before distress had become general elsqwhere in the # dist|ict • The 
settlement officer, Mr. Hose, determined largely to reduce the,revenue, and 
remitted Rs. 35,533, while a later remission by Mr. Allen railed tho total deduc¬ 
tion to Rs. 38,703. 

The revision of the settlement was effected in 1878 by Mr. Wright, who 
The current settle- raised the revenue from Rs. 1,69,848 to Rs. 2,11,480, 
mcut *® or by 11*3 per cent. Tho incidence of tho demand per 

acre is now as fotlows :-y- 


On total area. 

— --• 

On assessable arcs. 

On cultivated area. 


* • 


Bs. s. p. , 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

1 8 10 

* 10 9 

1 1 11 

—-*__ 




1 See foot-note, pope 1P9. 3 Both bridge <&1td a solidly constructed sardi which 

here stands beside the roseknre said t» have been built by an officer of Aumngarfb (ie&S- 
H07). The founder is buried Dfesidd’his works, and his tomb is weekly honoured with ftowerfli 
sweetmeats, and other marks of respect. 
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The former assessment fell at J$s. 1-11-9 per cultivated aero.. As the parga- 
nah had greatly increased in pfftspo^ity since the settlement of 1840, little-or 
no objection was-raised to the revised 
compares the past and pres eh t areas :-*~ 


deraaad. The following statement 
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• 
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* 
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s 
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IPO,041 

67 

48,840 

2.748 

J 2,188 

7,052 

10,0b3 

99,093 

109,186 

131,144 

Fast 

176,269 

3,716 

1 

60,985 

Of 

• •• 

12,613 

7,884 

8,780 

81,831 

. 90,061 

i 

110,366 


that is, the assessable area formed 72 7 aud the cultivated 60‘6 par cent, of 
the total area. Only 8 9 per cont. of the cultivated area was watered, and tho 
following figures show that the canal is the chief source of what little irriga¬ 
tion exists :— 


• * « 


Percentage of cultivated area watered. 


-*a- 


From wells. 


From canals. 


1*2 


6*7 


From other sources. 


20 


Alienations. 


Transfers of landed properly have been numerous during the last thirty 
years, apd 68 per cent of the cultivated area has changed 
bauds. The property thus alienated has mainly con¬ 
sisted of small shares belonging to thriftless classes. A remarkable rise has 
daring the same period taken placo in the value of land. The average price 
""pSSTftcre has ineroasod from Rs. 6-1-3 to 17-17-9 inprivate contracts, and from 
Rs. 5*14-2 to 24-2-0 in* public sales ; whilo the* highest price on record, 
Rs. 30-15-0 per acre, has been lafely paid for shares^* the once impoverished 
and almost valueless estates on the Jumna. 
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a 

The fallowing table shows the distribution of Iho 
* f * 
various proprietary tenures :— 

■'■■■■■ . . ■* —. . . . . .. . .... — --- - ^ M*. 

f + • * f 
Zamin&ttri. 1 Perfettjpallidart. - Imperfect palUidu. Bhayickdra. 
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Acres 

, Rs.' 

864 

183 

60,09* 

1,26,660 


Acres Rs.# 
8,473 16,690 


Acres Ks 
69' 32,871 64,680 


Acres Us. 
1,710 8,060 


Sixty-eight tillages are held by single mwer**, of whom (he principal 
*• nro Suraj Par-bad Tiwuri of Old Oawnporo {34 villages) 

parganahasshewn 1 in and Altaf Husain of Lucknow Six \illages are owned 

land-holding tanulies* ^y upwards of fifty sharers each. The earliest tradition 

in the hirioiy of this pargaimh is tbo immigration of 
Rfjja Lalira. Believed in parganali Akbarj>ur to have been a Meo, ho is hero 
described as a Tbakur from a village in the Gwaliar teiritory. Ilia tribe 
overran the parganali, establishing btrongliold^ iu Mayapuri fMiiwar), Loi 
(Shahpur), Moi (Toonga), Umargarh (Musanagar), and Kuribhi. The chief 
was killed and his country taken by Malik Liidhan, an officer of Ala-nd-din 
Khilji (12.93-1310). Hereon the government of this neighbourhood was 
entrusted to Thanak Singh, a Knyath from across tho Gangifl, wfidse Tather 
had been Diwan to Raja Lain a. Tho how governor receive^ a grilrtt of Toonga, 
and his descendant Kirat Singh was in tbo reign of Sbabjahan (1628-16)8) 
appointed k&iumgo and ebaudbari of tho parganali. Remains of a castle 
which this Kirat built on^ his private domain of Akorbi are still visible. To 
the office of kanungo tho family wore not altogether now, for Bahlol Lodi 
(1450-1488) ifa said to have divided its duties and emoluments amongst 
their three branches. These wore—(1) the house founded by Laliar Mai, which 
ejected the Gfijars from Kfindhi and settlod thorein ; (2) that of Khartala, which A 
afterwards removed to Sathra; and (3) the Toonga clan already montionod. 
The main line of this last and most powerful branch camo to an end in 1858 , 
when its estates were confiscated 'for rebellion; but not before several of ^ 
shoots had acquired separate properties iu tho perganaji. Amongst othp*^ . 
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poverty j tl«5 Sisodhias of Ahrolighat; and Kurmia. The soi-diaant Kaobh- 
wiihas of the parganah are in*reality Meoa (nee articlo ou SlKAjjiDRA)* IJha 
tenures of\*ildvaiors are thus classified in the settlement records 
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• The kharif or autumn crop co\oicd only 41 per cent, of thq onltivatcd 
area.* Its piincipal giowths wore joar (20,54fl acres, 
rops or 18 per cent, of tho cultivated area), cotton (15,6*31, 

or 14 per cent.), and bnjra* (9,3$9, or per cent.) The rabi or spring crop 
occupied 53 per cent of tho cultivated area. It included but one per coni;, of 
wheat against 32 j5or ccn|. (36,513 acics) oi bailey or barley mixed with othor 
crops, and 17 per cent. (14,522 acres) oi gram. Dofasli or both-harvest crops, 
consisting chiefly of rice, occupied only 2 per cent, of tho area. The finost wheat 
is grown in the kachhar lands, and the proportion of kharif greatly exceeds that 
of rabi in tho tract fringing the Jumna. The best tobacco is giovvn in Aunreri, 
where one field, named Gurdh/u, is famous for its plant, and lets at the high rate 
(for flu^pttrgaaah) oi Its. 20 tho acre. A common staple is hustim or safflower, 
sown m rower amongst some other spring ci op It is often grown on advances, 
the money-lenders coming for their share of produce in June. Up to that 
time the cultivator can preserve it by pounding the petals with a little castor- 
oil. Cotton is tho main staple of the parganah, and in iavourable seasons this 
crop socures the revonuo»and supports the cultivator.* 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Bhognipur contained 231 
inhabited villages, of which 56 had less than 2Q0 inhabitants ; 112 had between 
* 200 and 500; 42 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 17 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 
and 4 had botwopn 2,000 and 3,000. Tho principal towns are Pokhr&eu, 
Musinagar (including Ghausganj and A/amganj), and Amiodha. Other iafgt 
rVffiBges are Akorhi, Baior, Kaudhi, Muhanfrnadpur, OI Aima or Satti, and 
f Bajpur Todar. In• the last thjee markets are held twice a week* Bhog- 
mere village, chiefly inhabited by i£e tahsil officials* T3a$ * 
fa W^mmbcrcd 3204,151 souls (^8,7X<? 


ion fa lQVQigwbcrcd 3204,151 souls 


f 
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to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 94,404 Hindus, 
of whom 43,971 were females; 9,745 Mps&lm^ns, amongst whom 4,739 were 
females j and two Christians. Distributing,.the Hindu population*among*t the 
four great classes, the census shews ! 1,150 Brahmins, of whom 5,16}. were 
females; 5,9fiO B&jputa, including'2,489 females; and 3,883 BaniyAs (1,796 
females); whilst the great mass of the population* is included in “ the other 
castes'* of the census returns, which jshow a total of 73,452 souls, of whofii 

34.575 afro females. Thb principal Brahman subdivision found in this par- 
ganah is the Kanaujia (10,508). 'The chief Rajput clans are the Kachhw&ha 
(1,395) mid Ponwar (1,010). Tho Baninas belong to the Dhfisar (485), Umar 
(878), Barwal (350), and Ajudhyabasi (272) subdivisions. The most numer¬ 
ous amongst the other castes aro the Chamar (14,364), Kurmi (13,201), Ahir 
(12,716), Gadariyc (3,630), and Mallah 3,319.. Kachhis are comparatively 
few. (2,396). The Musalmans arc distributed into Shaikhs (6,347), Path&ns 
(1,887), Sayyids (1,284), and Mughals. 

• The occupations of the people arc shown in the statistics collected at the 

_ . • census of 1872, and from these it appears that of the male 

Occupation?. , , , . , , , __ * * N ,,,- 

adult population (not less than In years of age) 105 aro 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 3,357 in domestic service, as personal servants, water car¬ 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c., 708 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping, or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 

10.575 in agricnltural operations ; 5,022 in industrial occupations, arts and 

mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegflablS, mineral, 
and animal. There were 6,606 persons returned as labourers, and 899 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 3,982 as landholders, 53,765 as cultivators, and 
46,404 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistic#, which are confessedly imporfect, show 2,965 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 55,441 souls. „_ 

Bidhku, a village of pavganah JAjmau, is situated on the Hamirpor 
road, 11 miles south of Cawupore. It contained in 1872 only 836 inhabi¬ 
tants, but is important as the site of an enparpping-ground fpr troops, a second- 
class police-station, and { an imperial post-office. ^ 

BiLSA.pt, the capital of the* parganah so named, stands on the Grand^'jWtnk 
Road, 34 miles north-wek of Gawnpore. It had in'!872 a population of 5*954 
inhabitants, of whom $731 Hindus (1,724 females) aad 2^23 we«e 
Muhammadans (1,091 females). The Musalmins are described by 
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as respectable, buii somewhat quarrelsome. A Bhort distance* north of the 

town flows tiie river Isan, The publio^buildings are a tahsili, flieMlass polies- 

station, imperial pcst-offioe, tahsfli school, gad road \mngalew. the area of 

the town rite is 307 acres, giving 19 tools ip the acre. *Tbe Chadfiddri Act 

(XX. of 1330) is in foroe here, and the Annual receipts from ihe house-tax 

thereby imposed Afo about Rt. 880. The police establishment maintained out 

oftbis income consists of eleven chaukidars or watchmen. 

. BitHAun, a pauganah and tahsil in the Gawnpore district, is bounded <fo the 

Area and boundaries. aort ^“ we8 ^ by parganahs'Kanauj and Tirwa of £he Farukh- 
abad district.*; on file south-east by parganah Shi turfy pur of 
this district; on the Bouth-westby parganah Rasiilabad/and on the north-east and 
east by the river Ganges, which separates it from the Unto and Hardoi districts. 

• It contains according to settlement records 119,694 acres, of* which 32*,977 are 
unassessable, 20,173 are culturable, and 66,544 are cultivated. •• 

Two streams traverse the parganah- Through the north flows the Isan, 

Physical features. w bich, until °loso to its junction with the Ganges, runs paral¬ 
lel with that rivor. The Pandu, on the other hand, flows 
near and parallel to the south-wost boundary. The soil through which the PAndu 
passes is hard, consistent loam (dfimat) with an almost level surface, out of which 
the bed of the river appears to have bhon cut with difficulty. The stratum tra¬ 
versed by the Isan consists, on the contrary, of light sandy soil, easily eroded by 
the action of water, or blown by the winds into undulating hillocks. The land 
again.which lies above the Gangos is hard and knobby, although gnawed into 
ravinos by freshets seeking tho river. The bulk of the parganah is occupied by 
the level plain of tin# Paudu, whose strata overlie those traversed by tho Isan 
and Ganges. A considerable portion of the parganah is irrigated either from 
the numerous distributaries of the Ganges Canal (Gawnpore branch) or from 
wolls. The Grand Trunk Road crosses the parganah 'from south-east to north- 

communications wesfc > has oncamping-grounds at Pura and Arwal. Un- 

w- metalled roads connect the town of Bilhaur with Rastil- 

abad and Makanpur. * * 

In 1596, towards the close of Akbar’s reign, tho area of the modern Bil- 

History. -haur was included iu two parganahs, Bilhaur and Decha. 

^ Bilhaur was probably conterminous with the territory in 

fwssl^dn of a large clan of Gaharw&r Th&kurs, whose.chief still holds niwa til¬ 
lages and tho title 'of r&ja. The Isan-Ganges Do&b was occupied partly by 
Mahke and partly by Ujena (Ujjayini) Thtktirs,«whp afterwards received thh 
mm tfJRaawfcrt. The north-west comer was always m nailed past of tha 
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country. It Is near Kanauj, and the old Th&kar residents are said io have left 
it when the Rather dynasty was ejectod from’that principality by ShfdsAb-ud-din 
(1194)*’ They were succeeded by Maliks/Ujenas^imd Panw&rs, Who were at 
constant feud with one another. The town of Bilhanr is indeed said to derive its 

w * i • 

name from a minstrel called Bilhar or Bilhaur wfyo betrayed, his Ujens master 
to the Maliks. The tract along tho banks of tho Isan, boing sandy and barren, 
was in all probability thp last to bo taken into cultivation. It was ocoupiod by 
neither Thdkurs nor Maliks, but tho Kurmis gradually pushed their way along 
it, assuming the position of proprietors and supplying tho Hcher villages in tho 
d&mat tracts with cultivators. Tho date of'this immigration is uncertain. 
The principal event of recent times has boon tho last completed settlement. 

• • . This was effected by Mr. Buck, who raised tho revonuo 

&4,emcat. f rom R s . 1,89,148 to 11s. 1,94,170 (or including cesses 

11s. 2*13,587). Considerable relief was at iho same time afforded to tho poorer 
estates along tho Ganges and Isan,* “ though it is doubtful,” remarks Mr. 
Wright, u whether sufficient reduction was grantod.” The incidenco of tho 
rovised revonuo is as tallows :— • 
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The former demand fell at lis. 2-13-6 per cultivated acre. 

Distribution of area The following statement compares tho present and past 
and tenures. acres 
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1 Svc toot note, page 199 . 
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The assessable area was therefore 73 per cent, of the whole, and the culti¬ 
vated 77 per cent, of th,e cultui^fble.. The irrigated area recorded "in tho khta- 
ra or field index was 58 7 per cent qf the cultivated area. In this parganah there 
are 163 mahdU or estates, 2^372 proprietors^ a|d 56,439 Cultivators, proprietary, 

* i • . _ . ii i ^ 
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Alienations. 


During the currency of thu oxpired settloment 90*2 per oont. of the area 
has been transferred, leaving only 26 villages and 60 por- 
. tions of villages (out of 158) in the hands of tho original 
proprietors. The prico jfer acre of cultivated land has rie.on from Rs. 9-9-6 to 
Rs. 9-2-11 in public, and from Rs. 10-5-8 to Rs. 62-11-5 in private sales. Tho 
average prico during the thirty years was as follows :— 
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The tenures of cultivators aro classified as follows 
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M * The census of 18 if 2 estimates the sum paid by tenants 

wewfai ^ t i * 

. to their landlords as rent and peases at Be, 3£5,968. The 

rent-rates assumed by the settlement officer as a basis for-fixibg'the demand 

m 0 m 

were as follows• I • * ♦ 

* * — ^ 
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.. Hr. Back deemed that in many cases these rates were staple, if not 
excessive. On the dumat tract the enhanced .demand and its attendant rise in 
rents press lightly, but the sandy unwatered lands find difficulty in obtaining 
tenants at the increased rate in vogue. , 

The khtxrCf or autumn crops occupied at measurement 35,162 acres and 
the rabi or spring crops 37,311 acres. The principal 
autumn crops wero cotton (3,775 acres), joar (9,354 acres), 
and b&jra (4,513 acres); whilst among spring crops wheat occupied 7,462 
acres, bijhra 26,921, cane 1,930, tobacco 95, and potatoes, whose cultivation 
is steadily extending, 214 acres. . 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Bilhaur contained 156 
inhabited villages, of which 32 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 52 had between 
200 and 500; 46 had between* 500 and 1,000; 20 had between 1,000 and 
2,000 ; and 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Bilhaur itself. The total population in 1872 numbered 
96,439 souls ^,462 females), giving 492 to the square mile. Classified accord¬ 
ing to religion, there were 88,173 Hindiis, of whom 40,373 were fe.malea-o»nd 
8,266 MusalmAns, amongst whom 4,089 were females. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 14,674 Brahmans, 
of whom 6,922 were females; 5,275 Bajpat%, including J^143 females; 1,681 
Baniyto (744 females); whilst the great mass of the population is compr feldh^ . 
“ the other cartes” of the census returns, which show a total of 66)543 aotam/Si 
whom 30,564 are females. The principal Bjahman subdivision found !n'4ftii0 
parganah ia the Kanaujia 3,870y, The chief Rijput clans are tfn 
0,504), Qaur (519), Cfaandel (869), and Gahlot‘(182), The Bwiyds belong 
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principally to the Umar (1,107) subdivision. The most numerous amongst the 
other castes are the Kurmi (l^SiOh Ohamdr (10,903), Ahir (3,390), and 
Gadariy* (4J240). , . , • 

The occupations of tlfe people are showp in the statistics.collected at 
* • the census of 1872. From these it appears* that of tho 
Occupations. .• TO ale*rfdul( population (not loss than fifteen years of age) 

147 arc employed in professional avocatjons, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, &>cUtho like ; 2,059 in domestic service, as personal servants 
water-carriers, barters, sweepers, washermen? &o.; 757 in commerce^ in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending fhoney or gdods, or the eonveyance»of men, animals, 
or goods; 20,321 in agricultural operations ; 5,241 in industrial occupations, 


arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 

. mineral, and animal. There were 4,538 persons returned* as labonrers and 
683 as of no-specified occupation. Taking too total population, irrespective*of 
age or sex, the same returnsgivo 4,175 as landholders, 47,713 as cultivators, 
and 44,551 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
edncational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2j353 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 51,977 souls. 

Binaur is a large village in |>arganah Jajmau, 2 miles sonth-west of 
Saohendi and 14 from Cawnpore, It’had in 1872 a population of 2,037 inha¬ 
bitants, ant was formerly the titular village of a Chandel R&ja. 

BiPOSi Najafqarh, a town of parganah Sarh Salempnr, stands beside 
the Ganges, 16 miles east of Cawnpore, with which it is connected throughout 
by a metalfed rdad. The population amounted in 1872 to 2,459 sods. Biposi 
was in 1707 granted by the Emperor Bahddur Shah to his servant Nawdb 
Najaf KMn, and hence its second name. The grant, which was revenue-free, 
was resumed from Najaf Kh&n’s descendants in 1829. The town is chiefly 
remarkable as the site of theandigo factory built by. General Martin, to whom 
the estate had. been leased by those descendants. He was a liberty tenant, and 
is said Jo have enriohed his leasehold with the 330 vats and 48 masonry wells 
still visible. The general’s successor in this concern became heavily indebted, 
and his factory and gardens have passed by sale into the hands of a H&thraa 
Baniya. Since th<m Jhe manufacture of indigo has almost ceased, and tho 
trade in indigo seed, for which Najafgarh was once .celebrated, has declined. 
The market was built by Najaf Khan, and a pair of large gateways were added 
to the town by General Mhrtm.\ # The Ohaukiddri Act. (XX. of 1856) is in 

fawn & N|jefgarh, and the house-tax- thereby * imposed provides for an estfdb- 

f t * 1 Bee fostfear rent-rate repeat on Sftvb Salempuc, 
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Itshment of three chaukid&rs or watchmen. o The town Is surrounded by & 
fertile soil,*for whiph high rent is paid bv its 'Kacbbi cultivators. 

Bjtfue, now a town of tahsi) Jajmau, and .once the. capita? of the par- 
, ganah jx>- which it gave its zj&me, stands beside the Ganges, 12 miles north¬ 
west of Oawhpore. With the latter city it is connected' by an metalled road, 
bnt the encroachments of the Ganges have of latef years so sapped this highway 
that its maintenance in its present position is no longer possible. The 
population in 1872 numbered 7,768 souls. To the great bathing‘fair held 
at the Brahmavartta ghat in Kdrtik (Oetober-Novembor), and to the tradition 
which connects that landing-place with Bralinyt, sortie allusion has been already 
made . l . Another legend associates Bithur with Riimchandra, the incarnation 
of Vishnu. It is said that in a jungle <*to the sonlh of the town dwolfc Vai- 
miki Mnnij -a hermit renowned for his sanctity and austerities. One day sobs # 
were heard from the wilderness near his abode; and sallying forth, the saint 
discovered a pregnant lady u bom ho rocogn^ed as Sita or Janki, the wife of 
B4mchandra. Her husband had put her aside under tlio belief that she had 
been ravished by R&wana, the giant king of Ceylon; and deserted by her 
friends, she had wandered hither. The kindly rccluso gave her shelter, and 
before long she was delivered of twin sons, Lo and Kus. Under the fostering 
care of V&lmiki these boys grew to m.iu’s estate, instructed in all the lore yf 
kingcraft. When their father Ramchandra let loose the horse %eforo per¬ 
forming the asvamedha sacrifice, they accepted the genera’ challenge which that 
action proclaimed, and tied up the wandering stood Being hereon attacked 
by the hosts of their father they wore dofoatod and* slain. But*at tlais moment 
Sita, weoping for her children, appears on the scene, u&d overlthe bodies of 
their fallen offspring a reconciliation takos place between the wife and her 
remorseful husband. To givo the legend a yet happier conclusion the sons 
are restored to life by their mother, father, Valuaiki, or some other miraculous 
personage. It should bo remarked that this account of the reconciliation be* 
tween R&ma and Sita differs from that given in the Ramayana by X^jglki 
himself, * Numbers of'metal «*rrow-points, the relics of the heroic ‘struggle, 
am said to be found in the soil around Bithdr; and the neighbouring village 
of Ramel 8 is said to derive its name from«bhQ battle (ran) and the reconciliation 
(mel). On a mound to ,tho south of the town stands a temple raised during 

1 Supra, page 71. * In the Bim&yana Lara and Kuaa dofeat the armies sept oat 

against them. Rama goes oat to meet them in person, recognises them as hie «ojn*> Is 
reconciled without further bloodshed to Site. The hermitage of Valmiki is placed etCWtrefcot 
in Banda, and no mention is made of, Bithur. * The famous dmil Aim** AH ftMa $r*n,«. 

ted Hamel free of revenue to hja maternal unfclte Bbigmal Jat, and the vUkge it ttfii & pda- 
aeuten of the latter’s heir#. ' \2 
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the rule of the Mprhattas to V^Jrmki, and npar it a masonry ‘building called 
S/ta’s kitchen and an old temple,ham^d Kapaseshwar. 1 Bifbnr waS Selected as 
a residence*By TBdji R&o Peshwa on, his surrender to ^ir Job* Maloolm (1818;. 
Settling here on «a pensiou*of eight lakhs, jtli^deposed ruler was attended by tw 
retinue of at first 16,000, and afterwards 5j000 men. For their support a tax- 
fyee portion of •Bithur" arn^ Hamel, knovijn thereafter as Ar&zi Lashkar, was 
sel aside. On the rcbclliqp of the Pe&hwa ? s adopted son, the infamous N&na 
S&hjb, this little fief was confiscated and bestowed for'life, at a merely nominal 
revenue, on Narayan Rao, a professing supporter of the British'cause. The 
palace of the N&na was destroyed in fhe course of the rebellion. At present 
the principal landholders of the neighbourhood are Khard ilha (Ofibe) Brahmans, 
whose chief bears a title (Chaudhasti) dating baek to the middle of the 16tii 
edhtury. Bithur consists of tavo quarters, Great and Little Bithtir. THe combined 
town has four markets, ‘one (Collectorganj) having been built when the civil 
and revenue courts were removed here in 1811, and another (ilussellganj) in 
the following year by the judge, Mr. Claud Russell. In 1819 the inconvenient 
distance from cantonments caused the remm al of the courts to Nnwdbganj. 

R&ja Tikait Rai, a minister or treasurer of Gha/i-ud-dtn Haidar, king of 
Oudh, is credited with having built a fine ghat with an imposing arcade in the 
Saracenic # stylc. On its upper platform is a Hindu temple. The clusters of 

ghats, temples, and dwelling-houses on the Ganges bank lend an imposing and 
picturesque appearance to that side of the town. There are five well-known 
temples, ip Bithur named after their founders—(1) Mahant Gobind Nawas, (2) 
Bhajananand, {3) Gangfidfis, (4) Gurdiia, and (5) Jogaldns. Bithfir is full of 
Pandits, famous fof Uieir caligraphy in the Ndgari character. The town con¬ 
tains an imperial post-office and a first-class police-station. The Chaukidari 
Act ( XX. of 1836) is in force at Bithfir. The annual receipts from the house- 
tax thereby imposed are about Rs. 1,925, and out of ibis income is maintained 
a force of four constables and 18 watchmen. 

Cawnpore (Kanhpur), the historic capital of the district so named, 
stands on the right bank of tae Ganges in north latitude 26° 28' 15*, east longi¬ 
tude 80° S3' 45*, 120 miles from Allahabad. In 1847 there were 108,796 
inhabitants, a nunfber which had* increased in 1853 to 118,000. In 1863 the 
population numbered 113,601 souls. In 1872* the oit^ and its suburbs had an 
area V 6)079 acres, with a population of 20 to the acre. * 

1 PejrtytM a corruption of Kakapakshfishwara. Kakap^Jcaha-dhara, or crow-winged, is a title 
44 fiVcm te lime and ether warriors, irom » oertatd mole of sharing the head, leaving the 
hair over fee oars onl/» resembling wings, as is fancied**—Stoore’e Hindu Pantheon, article 

28 
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According to the census of the same,ye»r there existed 122,770 mbabi- 
« *tants. of whom 00,582 were Hipdus (89.808 females). 

Population. „ were Jfinsalm&ia (15,093 females), an&*294 were 

vjChristiaBS hud others (l57 females), 1 Tire number of housed during the same 
year was 33,391, and of these 15,913 were masonry structures , 4* opposed to 
mad huts. Taking the male adult population, wh^numbered‘49,425 souls (not 
less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by 
more'than 40 persons: alms-takers 134 ; barbers 756 ; beggars 513 ; bkita 
straw-sellerS 99 ; bird-trappers 117 ; blanket-sellers 79 ;« blacksmiths 555 ; 
boatmen 151; braziers 202; bricklayers 146*; brokers 414 ; butchers 471; 
carpenters 555 j carpet-makers 41; confectioners 541 ; contractors 84 ; cotton- 
cleaners 104 ; cultivators 822 ; doctor£153 ; drummers 105 ; dyers *235 $ 


farriers *66 ; firework-makers 75; fishmongers 51 •, flour-dealers 1,064 ; fruit- 
sellers 128 ; goldsmiths 551; gold and silver lace sellors 102 ; grain-dealers 
1,210 ; grain-par chers 342 ; green-grocers 545 ; grocers 355 ; hukka (pipe) 
makers 57 ; house proprietors 149; indigo-planters 59 ; inn-keepers 121; 
labourers 11,120; leech-sellers 41; lac-workers and sellers 134 ; landowners 193; 
leather-sellers 163; looking-glass-makers 50; livery Stablo-keepers 878; lime- 
burners 331; mat-sellers 158 ; merchants 344; cloth-merchants 720 ; iron- 
merchants 65 ; milk and butter-sellers 446 ; money-changers 414 £ necklaoe- 
makors 77; oil-makers 420; painters and varnishers 83 ; pdn (betel leaf) sellers 
253; pedlars 163; petty dealers 143; perfumers 48 $ polishers of metal 124 ; 
potters 294 ; rope and string makers 173; servants 15,358 ; shoemaker# and 
sellers 438 ; singers and musicians 104 ; stocking-knitters 1,009; stool-sellers 
153; tailors 1,120; tinmen and tinkers 46 ; tobacco-sellcis 284 ; washermen 
532; weavers 1,030; weigbmen 244 ; and wood-sellers 280. 

The cantonments and civil station fringe the bank of the Ganges, the 
former being sitnatod east o&the latter. The river is here 
about 500 yards broad, bnt when swollen by the periodical 
rains attains a width of above a mile. The native city stands a. short oe 
sontb-west or inland from the vrivil station, which.it at one point almost separ¬ 
ates from cantonments. It was built on no plan and is badly laid out, abound¬ 
ing in narrow streets and passages. Its lanes and byways long enjoyed the 
reputation of bring the dirtiest of their kind, but of late years money aqjd 
labour ham effectively ojeared it of this disgrace. Except on the na dri h it hyg 
margin of the Ganges, or where indented fry the ravines of that river*# Mb#- 
tary watercourses, the ri^es of* city, cantonments, and civil station #re 
»This estimate does rot apparently taciade the Brtth#uu*tU*ry w»d inftwtr# in mfrmum 
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fl»6 fitid unlovely. 5 * The East.Ifhjian Railway is joined about a tnile south of 
the city by a the Oudh and Rohilkhdpd line. The princi^d station 3» on &e 
East Indian, dose by the jtaction ;*but the Oadh and* Rphttkhand has a small 
station of its own nearer the city, und’allows it# passengers to start also frotfT* 
the Ganges railway bridge, where the train waits for a line-dear message* 
Tl\c proposed lines to R&ipi Vnd Farnkhab$d will have their terminus near the 
Collector gun j market, and the East Indian Railway are now constructing a 
branch fine to the dame place, to which their goods-station will be transferred* 
The great railway bYidge, \yhich woul^ form* the most prominent feature in a 
bird’s-eye view of Oawnpore, is* remarkable as one of the only two existing 
viaducts across the undivided Ganges. 2 It was comploted in 1875, after six 
yearsTTnd about 20 lakhs of rupees had been spent in its construction* The 
* length is 2,830 feet, the h&ght above low-water mark 60 feelf and the material 
iron. Cawnpore has besides the two railroads several hardly less important 
approaches. Two metalled highways connect it with Hamirpur and K&lpi, 
while a third, the Grand Trank Road from Calcutta to Dehli, crosses them on 
the south-western outskirts of the city, A metalled branch of the same roa^t 
passes through cantonments, city, and civil station, stretching onwards towards 
Bithiir. And lastly a road, quitting the city and crossing the river by the rail¬ 
way bridge, bears the traveller towards Undo and Lucknow. Between city 
and cantonments flows the Ganges canal, which discharges itself through a 
series of looks into its parent stroam. It is bridged where crossed by the East 
Indian Rajjway^and several .other roads. 


The relative position of the principal buildings and institutions is thus 


Public buildings. 


described by Mr. Tupp:—“ Starting from the east or 
Allahabad side, the race-course and brigade parade- 


ground is first reached. West of this are the native cavalry lines, north¬ 
east of which are the* European infantry barracks, and between these 
and the river the memorial church, the Wheeler club, the artillery lines, 
ancP the various military offices. North of t^e parade-ground is the so dr 


(chief) bazfir, and then the city, and between this and the river are the 


i * With the exception of the Ganges,” writes Miss Roberts, “ which rolls its broad wares be* 
j rtfri the British lines, nature has done little t<tt Cawnpore ; but the sandy plain, broken oocastim* 
ally into ravines, which forms its Bite, has been so much embellished fay the hand of man , 
ah unprejudiced person, not subjected to the miseries saf field days, will not hesitate to lay 




the gaieties of Cawnpore, w her day a larger military station than at present. “ The 
Cawnpore theatricals,” she exclaims, * are really delightful. ” But those who would wish 
t0 team lotwthiogof British life at an Indian up-country •qfatlou in the reign of William Mr„ 
&Qjoi do hitter than turn to the first volume of her “ Scenes and Characteristics of Ifafftl* 
titan 31 * 6 Tbo other is that at Bdjgh&t, which carries the same wlway over from the Bo* 

iaadsbfchr into the Bu-iaun district, 
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memorial gardens And the famous well. West again of this are the district 
oiSoes, Bank of Bengal, Christ Church, the theatre, &c., an$ op the bank 
of the river the" jai^ and police lines. Three miles west of these are the 
"Viiiodel farm; t Nawabganj, and Old UaWnporo, 1 which are separated from the 
present station by villages and cultivated land.” 8 There are few buildings of 
any architectural pretensions, and* none of any /Antiquity. 1'he Jumi Masjjd, 
nr chief mosque, is a commonplace urfadomed structure, but is being gradually 
improved by the few Musalmans in Oawnporo who can boast of any means. 
Pray£g Nardyan’s and Guru Barshaks new Hindu toniplos are the costliest 
‘buildings of their* kind. Out of 357 mosques’-the most frequented are those of 
tlie Id At Colonelganj and Zaman Khfin a^Patkapur. Of the 1,14# temples, the 
most popular are those of Tapesliwari Devi, Kali Devi, Lakshnii Naidyau, and 
Mab&ddo; but till temples oi biddhnuth aud JLkfra Dovi, m the suburbs of 
Jftjm&u and Juhi respectively, can each claim a largo number of citizen 
admirers. The houses of Diwan Nusu* Ali and Aga Mir’.s sons are the only 
dwellings of any impoitam-t*. Tho ioriner has tanks, fountains, and an audience* 
t^.11 of some beauty, but all these are tailing into slow decay from ike increasing 
embarrassments of ihoit oh ners Tho hoLir&l i, 01 chief police-station,isan unpre¬ 
tending building ccntially but obscurely situated. The Christians of Cawnpore 

E building-* uro * u l ,rt, l )or ^ on to their numbers abundantly provided 

with places of worship. There arothioc Anglican churches. 
The first, situated in the civil lines, and called Christ Church, was built in 1837, and 
in 1861 made over to tho Society for the Piopagation of the Gospel by whose 
missionaries its son ices arc conducted. The second, bt. John's, in qantomnents, 
is a small plain building winch was at first deserted for* the thiid, or new 
Memorial Church. But the peculiar construction of the latter renders it su 
hot during May aud June that the troops during those mouths again resort to 
John's. The Memorial Church demands more special mention. It was 
erected at a cost of about £18,000 on the site of Wheeler’s entrenchment in 
cantonments, and serves as a monument to thoso who fell at or •near**Cawii- 
pore during the distuibailees of 1837-58. It is in tho Lombardo-Gothic 
style of architecture, and i^ built of red brick faced with buff sandstone. Its 
, roofs are groined and covered externally Vifh corrugated iVon. The floor of 
tho nave and transept ik pav od <with maible supplied by tho Mahdraja of Jodh- 
. pur, that of Iho chancel with Minion's tiles. The principal feature ft the 
western facade is tho lose-whitlow uvei tho entrance, while the windows at the 

* Of which a doKsnptiva vrfli be gn ui xn the next article. J . a l*upctiftl C :tstfcH&t 
" Usapwv ‘ 
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©•stem end, whioh Is apsidal,.are enriched with stained glass nrembrials io% 
victims of .the, great rebellion.* Otlp less striking ^records of bravery stall 
death exist it) the many tablets which line the walls. Attached to the build- 
ing is a Campanile 120 feet in height. Of the well memorial, .and 'its St»»«w 
rounding gardens some, description has Sben already given. 1 The gardens 
iftver nearly 50 acres and od|t about £7,0(|0, while the memorial c raised round 
the weU inoreased the entity by another £4,000. The expense bf construc¬ 
tion 1 was defrayed, partly out of a fine levied on the city for misconduct (fitting 
the rebellion, and*for the maintenance of the gardens and memorial an 
annual grant of £500 is made hy the Government of Indi&. In the gardens 
south-east and south-west of the wel^ are two graveyards with monuments to 
ihostTwho were massacred or died at Oawnpore during the mutiny. The whole 
area is irrigable from the'canal, which accounts for the^iaiformly*verdant 
appearance it presents in the midst of its arid*environments. Besides the thfee 
churches already mentioned* thert* are .two Homan Catholic chapels and the 
Union Church. Turning from places of worship those of amusement, we 
find a theatre, two* racquet-courts, and a club. 


feimya Ghat. 


The principal landing-place on the Ganges is that known as Sirseya 
Ghdt, a noble flight of steps surmounted by a vaulted 
arcade of brick and stone. It is dividod for bathing pur¬ 
poses into two portions—one used by men, and the other by women. In the 
latter portion an excellent arrangement securing the most complote privacy 
lias 'befcxw oflepted. The town owes tliH ghat, the fine market named Collec- 
forganj, an extensive system of brick drains, a high school and boarding¬ 
house, and many mmoi works of public utility to Mr. W S. Halsey, who, as 
magistrate of Cawnpore, for many years directed the municipal administration 
of the city. 

The municipality <Jf Cawnporo was established under Act VL of 1868, 
but is now administered under the newer law of 1878 
(Act XV.) Its affairs are managed by a committee consist¬ 
ing of six officials and twelve private persons elected biennially by the rate* 
payers. Of this body the magistrate of the district is ex officio president. The 
income is derived principally horn a license tax on trades and from the /ents 
Of ^cheated land conferred on the municipality by Government. No octroi ia 
levied as in other municipalities, lest that tax should degenerate into a transit 
duty, and damage the through trade of «vh^t ia now tho moat flourishing 
fef&poritjtJn Vtbe North-W esi Tho chief objects of expenditure are police, pub-* 

4 %>r«, page 188 . ' % 
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lio works, ‘ eonservancy, and extraordinary <or miscellaneous chargee* The 
following Stable exhibits the various itegis o'f* inoomo, and outlay for fiy® yean 
the present decade t~ # * . . '* 

fix, * ' . Heoeipts and expenditure of Caumportwmvcipalvty, 1871-76. 



i 1 

1871 - 78 , 

1872 - 78 . 


1 

"7 ““ 


1874-76. 

1876-76. 

Expenditure. 


Opexlng bo- 

\JMMXS t 

6 ®' 090 l 58,6981 67,9461 71,728 Collection 


■Iona ud 
trade*. 

Tax oo car¬ 
riage*, hol¬ 
ies, Ac. 
ffatul land b 
( escheats).* 
Shops and 
house*. 

Compound or 
Rites tax. , 
Fined 
Founds 
Sales of hous¬ 
es and lauds 
Heftturt* ahd 
recoveries 
HiSbeUsaoous, 


Hi ud office .. 
i Public works, 

778 700 Pilice 

iHrtucatlon' ... 

Ch a l Itdble 
14,222 11,043 giants. 

C,nservsncy . 28, 

.UVad water 1, 

| ine. 

6 140 6,408 l.iahting .. 1,1 

Hardens * 1,2 
1,677 Rxlinordinary I ... 

764 78g Jkliscellniieuus. 10^561 




1,00,386 85,4861 1,08. 773 


The income had at the close of tlio )ear 1870-77 fallen to Hs. 1,05,935, and 
the expenditure to Rs. 99,929; but tho cjiiof headings of receipt and outlay 
were tho same as hero shown. The municipality is saddled with the interest 
aud re-payment of a loan borrowed from Government for the improvement of 
its drainage system. It pays under the heading of “ gardens” advances to 
certain market-gardeners (Kdchhis )*who wore induced to .migrate from 
Farukhahad and practise here the high cultivation of vegetables. “ As is 
usual in all new settlements,” observes Mr. Wright, “the settlers have to be 
supported for several years. But it is satisfactory to learn that they are pay¬ 
ing off the original advances, and the large demand for garden produce, &c., 
will soon make them independent.” Some account ot the model farm will be 


given in describing the village of Jeora Nawabganj, in which it is situated. 
The potable waless of Qawnpore were examined by Dr.' ’JamesonPT& 


Potable waters. 


September and October, 1866, *by Dr. Milne in April and . 
May, 1867, and again by Dr. Compigad in October and 


November. I have taken the result of Dr! Milne’s analysis in the table below 
for waters (1) to (7) and* of Dr/Compignd's analysis for waters (8) t© (10), 
The figures of* th% first cblumn refer to the following waters :—(1) Tiw^well 
No. 15, lying between Nos. 1 and2 Jiarracks cfme infantry linesj (8) the Gang® 
canal about 150^ard« hekmHhe native city ; (8) the weH No. 10 in the cavalry 
lines; (4) the w<JH No* 8in the lines of the toyal artillery; {5) tr«H No; t 
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between No*. 9 and 10 barracks^infpntry lines; (6) well No* 9 between Nos* 7 
Sad B barracks, infentry puss; (7/ the k (ianges river about 140 yards below the 
native city ;*(&) \be GJanges* where imi for dqnking water; (9) water frost the 
Ganges canal imsisdieiety above the-city jtseg by natives only ^ for drinking- 
purpose^: and* (10)* well in cavalry lines at tenth end of and between the two 
lines of barracks.'* The results of the ex&mkiation show that the physical pro¬ 
perties of the water after passing through filter paper were unexceptionable, bat 
that of the Ganges phnal showed a dull whitish colour, without taste or smell,'and 
did not entirely cfcar by filtration. The Reaction wasjn all cases alkaline. 
Ammonia was detected present in all, and traces of phosphorib acid, of which an 
abundant precipitate was detected in t)ie waters of the Ganges river.* Some 
traceTbf nitrous acid occurred in Nos. 2,3,5, and 6, and in all silica and carbo¬ 
nate of soda was found. On the whole, Dr. Compignd* thinks that the 
Oawnpore waters are as regards quantity quite sufficient, but as regards quality 
“the degree of permanent Jiardaess is .too high, the total solid and volatile 
“ matters are both high, as also tl e mineral matter and the chlorine also is in 
u some amount.” . 
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In the vicissitudes which befell the toy us of Northern India owing to 

* Commerce and* the construction of railways, Cawnpore was a consider* 

manufactures. # able gainer. It became the .emporium VttdJre the grain 

w>f Oudlf, JJundelkHand, and Agra was collected for exportation by rail; 

and as such it has steadily increased its trade at the exp‘ens§ of Fatehgarh, 

Mirzdpur, and other losers. But besides the grUjin derived "from surrounding 

districts, the town has other important exports oT, its own producing. Fore- 
• • 

most amongst these afe the leathern goods which may- be regarded up the 
specialty of Cawnpore. There is a Government tannery here, and the leather 
trade, which has been increasing for fa any -yeard, shows as yet no signs of 
decline*. Next to this industry stands the manufacture of cotton stuffs,yarn, cloth, 
and tent-canvas. The town is remarkable for the only two large *«x>tton 
mills worked by steam machinery which exist inr Upper India, Of these the 
Bigin is the older, the Muir the younger mill; but some allusion has been made 
above .to both. 1 The Banks of Bengal and .Upper India have each a branch 
at Cawnpore, and thirteen English firms, companies, or their representatives 
are stationed*in the town. There are several shops for the sale of the furni¬ 
ture, stores, and other articles in ordinary use amongst Europeans, but most 
of these are kept by natives. A couple of ohemist’s shops and a machine-ice 
manufactory deserve special mention ay rarities found onlv in the largest 
stations. Ice is made here not only by machines, but is collected during the 
small hours of the winter mornings from shallow pans placed expressly for its 
preparation. 

Two deliberative societies and several newspapers "testify' to the 
Social science and existence of some mental activity amongst the natives of 
tSTwSve comnfu- Cawnpore; The Anjuman-i-Tahzib, or Society for the 
n»y- Propagation of Enlightenment, is composed almost 

entirely of Musalm&ns. Jt was founded in 1875 ^nd holds weekly meetings, of 
which the proceedings are printed and circulated. Amongst its members are 
enrolled many influential Muhammadans of other districts: such, for instance, 
as the Prince Consort of Bhopal The objects kept in view by the Society are 
(1) education for all, but especially poor children; (2) burial of paupers and 
repair of mosques; (3) good works, such as almsgiving; „ (4) suppression of 
extravagance; 15) to entourage loyalty towards Government; and (6) to memo¬ 
rialise Government on whatever subject may seem necessary. The afiairs^of the 
Society are managed by a committee of four officers, of whom Muhammad 
Mihndi, Government Vakil, .is President. Monthly subscriptions am paid 

* * page us. 
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its 

ftlbeii with some reluctance ; amj vernacular newspapers are taken infer perusal 
of the mombers, being in most dtses supplied gratia by the.publishers* 

I § I t * | f 

The second Society 'is a branch of the* Indian Association at Calcutta, 
and was established in January, 187T. It* is* open to all n&tiyes of Indni** 
without distinction of ty.ee or caste, but appears to <!bnsist chiefly of fflnd fl s, 
and particularly" of Bengalis. Tlic management is vested in p committee 
whp meet monthly. Meetings for public discussion of current topics are called 
at the discretion oflhe committee The object of the'Society is the promotion 
of a healthy publidi opinion in all matters of importance! and to promote by 
e\ery legitimate means tfie political, intellectual, and material advancement 
of the people. ... 

"TPh© newspapers published at Cawnporo aro the Matla-i-Nur, the 
fihola-i- TV?*, and the ftuP-vl-Amvdr, the last being panted in Muham¬ 
madan, and the two first in Hindu presses. They contain generally 
a leading aiticlo on current affairs, a.summary of nows, and a few rather 
late telegrams. The following are the printing presses at work in Cawn- 
pore :— , 


Name of proprietor 

Name ot press 

• 

| Where situated. 

Itcmaikfl 

Messrs. Shircore & Co.... 

Exchange 

Cantonments 

Can print in'Romoi 
type only. 

Mr ^ t) tlaronba ... 

Aldoba ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

Naval Kiehoi •»* 

Nawal KiMior’s ... 

Civil Lino* ... 

Vernacular. 

Jamuna Prasad 

bhola-i-Tut ... 

Gilh Bilz&r ... 

Ditto. 

Bihari Lai ... 

Matla-i Nur .. 

New Cbttuk 

^Ditto. 

Abdur Rahman Kh&n ... 

Niyam* * 

Patkapur * ... 

Ditto. 

Kripa Diyal * ... 

Zaknj &r Nazayar... 

Gcneralgauj ... 

Ditto. 

^bdul A za ’ * ... 

- - - —__a_ 

A/l/i 

GwaltyU • ... 

Ditto. 


Gambon. 


•> * --- ** MV 

•troops ordinarily stationed there consist of one Euro¬ 
pean and one native regiment of infantry, a regiment of 
native cavalry, and a battcyy of royal artillery. . • 

To the garrison Cawnpore owes its existence as a qify. British troops were 
History ^ irsL stationed here in f77$, jjust a century ago ; and the 

protection thus affordod against plunder and oppression. 

# 
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drew hither large' numbers of traders from Oudh and other native kingdoms. 
The village Tapidly became a town, which was in 1801 fenally ceded io the 
British. Since .then, except for a few weeks during the mutiny*of 1857, the 
^ town Jias always remained in our possession. This mutiny was the one grout 
event in the' short history of 6a wo pore, but it has made the name of that city 
universally familiar. It has been described above &t considerable length, and 
need not therefore bo further rcfeivec) to here. “ 

* ‘ Cawnpore (or Kanhpur) Kuhn a, or'Old Cawnpore, stands besido 
the Ganges in parganah Jajnufu, four miles north-*?eat of its modern 
namesake. The'town had in 1872 a* population of 2,582 persons, almost 
entirely Hindus. Its origin is attributed to Hindu Singh Chandel, Ittja of 
Sachendi, who came hither to bathe on the festival of Kanhaiya A^btami, 
or eighth day. d* the dark half of llh&don (Angust-Septeniber). Taking a 
ftmey to the place, ho cut down the forest then extending from Jiijuian to 
Bithur, and built a town called after the lucky day of its foundation, Kanh¬ 
pur. 1 The supervision of the works was entrusted to his vassal G ha n shy 4m 
Singh Chatth&u, Raja of Rameipui, A\bo it, said to have constructed a house, 
two gates, and some landing steps still in existence. Notwithstanding its 
name. Old Cawnpore is by some accounts credited with an existence of a cen¬ 
tury and a quarter onl). A ditch running outside the town is ascribed to 
Prashad R4i Kurmi, an umU or prefeot of Marhatta times The removal of 
the judicial and revenue courts from Bithur to N.uv.ibganj in 1811) peopled Old 
Cawnpore with native advocates, pleaders, and other creatures of litigation; 
but sinco those courts were transferred to then presont locality the town has 
declined, it has now but few wealthy inhabitants. Three or four modern 
temples and gb&ts testify to its recent prosperity. 

Chaiibepur, a large village in parganah Shiur4jpur, stands on the 
Grand Trunk Road sixteen miles north-west of’Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a 
population of 2,.%6 inhabitants. Here are an cneamping-ground for troops, a 
second-class police-station, and u district post-office. Twice a week fe held a 
large market, whore a bri.sk trade is carried ort in indigo-^eod, tobacco, and 
cattle. On the 9th dune, 1857, Ohanbepur became the scene of a mutiny and 
massacre already described in Abe history of the district. 

Deoha, a village in pargaiiah Rilbaur, is four miles west of Bilhaur and 38 
miles from Cawnpore. The population in 1872 numbered 2,022 souls. This vil¬ 
lage once gave its name to a parganah now'amalgamated with that of .Bilhaur. 

’Kanluuya or Kanh in ont'of the Humorous titles oX Krishna, the inenroation of Vinhtm, * 
Rif Koltrv Montgomcty nswjrthofe ilit touudaiioa ol town to »t-iiwXtain boarmj ihu unmo. , 
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i)BtuC^t]R, the chief town ^of the parganah and tahsll to .which it gives 
Its name, stands on the right bank of the Sengur, B5 miles yest of Oawnpose 
and eight edtrth t»f .the railway station Vt Rura. With'the latter communica¬ 
tion is maintained by mearfS of a good unmotalled road.* The town cpntains . A 
2,149 inhabiUaE^S) of whom a large number «fcre Muhammadans, descendants of 
KiSzis and othersim whom grants of land were bestowed. Here are situated 
a'tahsili, a 'first-class polic%-ltation, a talxdli school) a dispensary, and an 
imporiakpqjt-office. • Derapur contains the remains of* many old mosque* and 
« fine masonry tan^ called Sahas kund. It was once a place of considerable 
importance. In the time Of the Marflatta rule (1756-1762} a fort was built 
here by Gobind Rita Pandit, the govoriwqr of the province. . 

i* 

BUrA Manga lpur or Djerapur, a parganah and tahsil in the Cawn* 

* pore distfict, ib bounded on the north by parganah •RastU- 

Boundaries,arepj&cv , . . , , . ... . 

abad ; on the east by parganam Akbarpnr and Hhognipurj 

on the south by the river Jumpa, which separates it from the dist'ict of Jalaun j 

uud on the west by parganahs Auraiya and Phaphund of the Etawa district. 

Iteomprisos according to tne recent measurement 205,8.59 aefes, of which 

54,370 are unaesossablo, &9,527 culturable, and 121,962 cultivated. 


The river Sengur, flowing from west to east, divides the parganah into 

w two portions. Of thoe tile northern is a fertile loamy 

Physical features , . , , , , .... . , ... 

plain watered by the Etuwa division of the (ianges 

canal and numerous wells. Towards the Sengur itself, however, this tract 
deteriorates, losdng its fertility in rugged gulohos and ravines. The southern 
portion of the parganah has a soil much resembling that of the northern, but 
its almost complote fack of irrigation presents the former from competing with 
the latter. Here, between the Sengur and the Jumna, no water can be found 
at less than 60 feet from the surface ; and what little irrigation exists is reserved 
for the benefit of garden .produce. Eastward through the .same tract flows 
during fcho rains the sluggish stream known as the Sunao. The land betweon 
tkra ‘depression and the Jumna is said to be the highest in the district. 
The banks of the Jumna are'out into docp ravines for a distance sometimes 
of two miles from the river. Hero chifoira, or ravine-deer may be seen in 
considerable numbers, and as the EtaVa border is approached black buck are 
not uncommon. UnmetalLed roads connect Berdpur 'with Manga!pur, Ras* 
dh&n, and Sikaudra, where jjjiG PddsMhi sarak, or old Mughal road} passes from 
Allahabad to Dahli. The East Indian Railway traverses The north of the par¬ 
ganah, with a station at Jhinjhak, 
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Thatparganah as at present constituted comprises the old fiscal snbdivi* 
* • i , sions of Derapur, Man^alpur, and Sikandra. Derdpur 

8C& * hi8tory , derived its rramo from the feet that it vfas* % favourite 

• i • 

for, the, imperial* camp (dcni)^. In r the sixtodhth century Akbar bestowed 
it, free of r&venuo, on Nawab Amir-ul-Nasrnt (Jhand Shaikh Nasrul Bah6- 
dur. Mangalpur consisted of 60 villages, which abont the* year 1755 wei;o 
similarly bestowed on Mangal Kith); and its c^d name, Neora, was now 
changed for it* present one. The two parganahs wore amalgamate in 1,800. 
Sikandra was a separate fiscal subdivision, whose history^ has beon given in 
the article on the town so named. The h)vised settlement of the pnrganah was 
effected by Mr, Wright, who assessed tfyc tracts north and south of the Sengnr 
separately, their physical differences necessitating separate modes of treatment. 
His northern cirdb he named Dor&pur, liis southern Sikandra. The records 
furnish us with the following details of the parg.mah area at tho present settle¬ 


ment * 
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Present total, 

205,859 
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54,349 
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4,015 
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151,489 

Past do.... 

203,807 

4,145 
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7,5^ 
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75,993 

105,829 

127,652 


In Der&pur 25*5 per cent, of the total acreage is unassessable and 73*5 
per cent, culturablo. Of the latter, again, 76*0 per cent, is cultivated,' and'of 
this 48*5 per cont. is irrigated!. In Bikandra 27 ’3 per cent, is unassessablo 
and 72*7 per cent, oulturable. Of tho culturablo 84*0 per cent, is cultivated, 
and of the cultivated 5 0 per cent, is watered. In Der&phr there has been 
considerable increase of irrigation, owing to the alignment throughout its whole 
length and breadth of canal distributaries. As a consequence, cultivation baa, 
once the last settlement, extended 15*8 per cent. In Sikandra, cm the contrary, 
1 Bee note to the sunfjar heading in the article on paxgaaaJAfcbarpur, supra. 
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irrigation has apparently decreased. The following table compares the results 

of the new and old assessments 


Ptcscnt. 


*• Tract dr circle. 

* » , 


* 0 
Total. 



• Th<p former demand fell at Its. 2-4-2 per cultivated acre in Dordpur and 


Alienations. 


# at Its. 1-15-1 in Hikandra. Transfers of land have daring 
t\io last thirty years been fo^er in Deriipur than in any other 


parganah of the district except »lajniau. Their absence is ascribed to the pros¬ 


perity caused by an increased cultivation of sugar-cane and indigo; and this 
again is attributed to the introduction of canal water In Sikandra 83 per 
cen£. of the area has changed hands, 60 por cent, permanently. The extensive 
^Proprietary body alienations wero perhaps di^o to the exactions of the former 
and changes therein, jagfrddr, Narindargir, which are said to have loft the 


village landholders involved in debt. “ On the incubus b^ng removed landed 
property, hitherto valueless, had a price and was sold up by the creditors.” The 
turbulent Meo proprietors on the banks of the Jumna have maintained their 


position more steadily than the jndustrious Kurmfs, Who made (otter tenants 
than landlords. Daring the currency of the $xpjred settlement 7| estates were 
sold and nine farmed for arrears of revenue, bn* all these cases save one 
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occurred iu> the first decade of that period. TJhe proprietary tenures are thus 
distributed':— . . 

I i 

—---• 1— — 


Fortion of parg&nah. 
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Tho principal proprietors in Derupur aro Gaur Thuku^s, and the estate' 
acquired by Diwatt Nasir AH have been mortgaged to the rising Khanpur 
family of that tribe. In the eastern portion of this tract may he found a good 
many Br&hman owners who have acquireJf land either as the priestly grantees 
of devout Gaurs, or as purchasers enriched by recent money lending For some 
account of Sikamlra proprietors sec Sjkandr*. CulM.’atory tenures may bo 
tli us classified :— . « . 
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The rout-rates assumed by the settlement officer for 
purposes of ifesossment were as follows i — # • 
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lu Der&pur tlio khafif occupies 39 4 per cent, of the cultivated aroa, and 
tho principal crops arc, cotlon (7,729 ac»*^), joar (10,175), and indigo (5C9). The 

rabi ifTsown over 30,333 acres, including 2,912 of wheat an l 20,503 of bijhra. 

• ■ 

Ilf Sikandra the kliarif is 45*3 per cent, of the cultivated arof, and the principal 
crophare jo&r(1,361 acres), lu'ijra (4,940), and cotton (10,470). With tho rabi 
is sown 51'3 per cent , vv liieh includes 661 acres of wheat and 21,092 of barley. 
The difference in the agriculture, and perhaps the soil, o( the two tracts is clearly 
shown by the respective proportions of the crops grown in each* — 
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Population 


Recording to the census oi 1872, parganah Dorapur contained 287 
villages, of which 91 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 123 
•between 200 and 500: 53 between 500 and 1,000 ; 
16 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 between 2,000 and 3,000, and one between 
3,000 and 5,000. The principal villages in the united parganah are Derdpur, 
Mangtlpur, Khatnola, Sithmara, Sikandra, Itasdlian^ and KhwdjaPhuI. At 
€hose places markets are held twice a week, and that of Sitlimara is famous for 
its cattle trpde. In tho others local produce is sold to local consumers. 


The total population n tinkered 123,558 sciuls (56,609 females), giving 379 
to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, there wore 117,109 Hindus, 
of whom 53,536 vfeie females ; 6,445 Masai nidus (3,073 females) ; and 4 Chris¬ 
tians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst'tho four great classes, the 
census shows 17,176 Br&hmans, of whom 8,035 wore,females j 18,851 tfdjputs, 
including 5,201 feifiales; 3,31$&Uniyd* (1,551 females) ^ whilst the great mass 
of *tho population is comprised in tl the otfior *castos ” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 83,764 souls (38,748 fomales). The principal Br&hman 
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Subdivision found in this parganah is tho Kanaujiya (16,906), The chief Rdj- 
pust dans are the G(aur*(5,231), Kachhwdha (1,622), and Cbauhan (1,163). The 
Baniyds belong chiefly to" the Purwal (65C>, Ajudhi^basi (578),* Ufhar (514), 
and Dhtjsar (207) subdivisions. The mo?t numerous amongs* the other castes 
are the Chaih&r (14,647), Aliir 03,232), Kurmi (9,454), Gadariya (6,603), 
Kdohhi (6,239), and Lodha (3,928). The Muhammadans aie chiefly i^haikhs 
(4,381) and Pathans (1,608). 

• * 

'The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

_ census of 1872. From these it appcans that of-the male 

Occupations * , . ». a, 

adult population (not less than fifteon years of age), 102 

are employed in r professional avocations, such as Uo\ eminent servants, priests, 

doctors, .and the like ; 3,614 in domestic service, as personal servants, ftater- 

carriers,’barbers, keepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,177 in commerce, in buying, 

selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of mon, animals, 

or goods ; 26,599 in agricultural operations; 5,212 ip industrial occupations, arts 

and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable* 

mineral, and hnimat. There were 7,000 persons returned as labourers and 

826 as of no specified occupation Taking tbo total population, irrespective of 

age or sex, the same returns give 8,337 as landholder, 64,481 os cultivators, 

and 50,740 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 

educational statistics, which aro confessedly impel feet, show 2,520 males as 

able to read and writo out of a total male population numbering 66,949 souls. 

Dundwa Jamoli, a large village in parganah Bilbjm, is distant 'five 
miles from Bilhaur and 28 from Cawnpore. It contained in 1872 a popula¬ 
tion of 2,674 inhabitants, but is not otherwise remarkable. 

Gajnee, a small town in parganah Akbarpur, lies 25 miles north or 
Hamirpur and 24 miles south-west of Cawnpore. The population in 1872 
amonntbd to 3,530 persons. Gajner is lemaikablo chiefly fo? its large cattle 
fair held in the month of Jotli (May-June). It has a secondclass police* 
station and imperial post-office. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukid&ri Act) is ir 
force here, and the house-tax thereby imposed gives with miscellaneous receipts 
an income of about fis. 720. Out of this sum an establishment of IS 

watchmen is maintained. * * c 

GbjCtamppr, the capital of 'the parganah or tabsll so named, stands on 4 
the HamSrpuf road, 26 miles from Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a population df 
3,350 souls. The site*includes those of UMzpur and S&h&ri villages, and 
markets are held twice weekly, ifrho principal building is the Oosam ^mplc 
built 300 years ago by Balbhadrgir Gos&in, which raises its pinnacles amidst 
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mango grovos to t]id south of tlje town and forms a picturesque* object in iota 
landscape. There is, besides, a vefy oljl temple dedicated to Kudha Davi. The 
public building^ are the tabsili, a firsft-elass jpolioe-station,*a dispensary, a 
school, and imperial post-offiBe, Themis also an encampiftg-gronnd fbr.troo^. 
The town whs ^forrnerl^ a stronghold of the feais clan, and is # supposed to 
derive its name frftm their chieftain Uhfttam Deo, who expelled the Ahirs some 
900 years ago. The leador of the vanquished race, Buldinf* Ahfr, was 
reno.wnld for wealth, and his halls sheltered more than* 000 menials. He^ived 
at Koron, and the ^fte of his castle Balftri khera is still pointed out. Bo at 
least writes Sir Robert Montgomery, but local testimony collected by Mr. Wright 
does not confirm the statement. ** ... 


(ShAtampur, the southernmost parganah of the Cawnpore district, is bound- 
• ed*on the north by parganalfs Jajinau and Ahbarpur; on the^rest by parganah 
Bhognipur and the Jumna, which separates it fiom the Hamirpur district; on 
the south-west by the same iyver,« which still forms the boundary with Hamir¬ 
pur * on the east by parganah Kora of the Fafcebpnr district, and on the 
north-east by parganah Rarh Salempur. The settlement measurements show 
an area of 219,40b acres* of which 39,787 are unnssessablo, 40,138 cult arable, 
and 39,484 cultivated. The parganah may be roughly divided into two por¬ 
tions. Tho northern is a tract of fertile loam, while the southern is occupied 
by the soils peculiar to tho neighbourhood of the Jumna, and assimilating to 


Physical features. 

• • • 


those of Bnndelkhand. Such are panrn, labar, rdLar, and 
mm. The two first named have been described in tho 


article on Bhognipur parganah, and tho third in the notice on the Hamirpur 
district. 1 The mdr*n a black soil which when dry cakes into hard granulated 
Ihmps, and when wet uccomes sticky and tenacious. If free from the weod 
fofnijitis most fertile, being especially favourable to the growth of wheat; and it 
is seldom, Iherofoie, let fyi h sir than Rs. 4 per acre. ’The rent paid for kdbar 
in this parganah varies from Re. 1-8 to Rs. 4 the acre, for panvaf rom Re. 1-8 
t» A 8 and for tAkas from 12 annas to Ro. 1-12. But when irrigated (as it 
rarely is) parwa will fetch as much as Rs. 5 thfe acre.* Tho ddmat or loamy 
soils ol the northern tract pay rates similar to those of other parganahs. Ghft- 
tampur is bisected by tho river Non,•which, entering on the Akbarpur frontier, 
forms approximately the boundary between the two tracts just described. To^ 
wards the eastern border of the parganah and district,.the erosion «and denuda¬ 
tion,caused by drainage seeking Ibis stream greatly impoverishes the adjacent 
soil. Wild agd bare ravines take the plaSe of the low alluvial turdi which 

^ , 1 GancWaer, I, I4t, * 

30 
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Canals. 


fringes the*river higher in its course. The metalled road to, Hamirpur passes 
« ‘ * through the parganph, and there, is tut eaoamping>|reinid 

. Un «■ beside this highway'fct GMt&mpur. The Non river is now 

bridged, and, except during the rajms, a «bridge~of-'boats across the Jumna con¬ 
nects the districts of Hamirpur and Cawnpore. The Mughal rodd frouv Jabftn* 
abad enters the parganah at Runw&kh^ra and passes Ghatafhpur in its direc¬ 
tion westwards. Other unmetallod roads connect 'GMtampur with Akbsipur 
and' Bdrh and Baripai With Mus&nagar. The Etdwah branch of the Ganges 
canal flows* through the west sidef of the parganah and< was originally in- 
L tended to discharge fnto ttijp Jumna at Gar&ntha, continuity 
of navigation boiilW secured by a series of locks similar to 
those at the tail of the Oawnpore branch. A large amount of material was 
collected for the purpose, but it was eventually decided not to dig the last two 
miles, and the surplus water is now discharged into a ravine at Baksara. 
The GMtampur rajbaha or channel, which ii included in the original lower 
Ganges canal scheme, penetrates the dual) formed by the two heads of the 
Non river and*carries water to tracts hitherto entirely dry. Jt was once intend¬ 
ed to prolong this distributary towards Korn of Fatehpur. The western portion 
of the parganah is irrigated from the Reoun rajbaha and distributaries of the 
Akbarpur rajbaha. The principal jhfl or lake is that of Jah&ngirabad, which 
formerly collected the drainage of a considerable area towards the west; the 
GMtampur r&jbnha has now blocked much of this reservoir, which is never so 
full as it was. Tn winter it is much frequented by snipe and duck.* A large 
shallow depression on the west of the parganah is bisected by the canal, into 
which it is allowed to drain. * 

Ghatampur as at present constituted represents the old parganahs of Ghti- 
tampur and Akbarpur Birlmr or Birbal. To these, for thesake 
of compactness, villages from Surh, Kora, and Bhognipnr 
have been added. Mention is made in the village histories of parganahs Sbukr- 
pur Pras and Kanota, but they are not recognised in any way now. From the 
fraudulent dealings of native officials, already mentioned in this notice, 1 GM¬ 
tampur suffered much. Ahmad Bakhab, whom Mr. Collector Welland had 
appointed nazir, succeeded in obtaining for his nephew Zulfik&r Aii the post of 
iahsild&r. But both power and emoluments remained in the bands of the 
unde, who made good pse of his opportunities. Through the instrumentality 
of five creatures of'b* 8 own he acquired<fcindecf property paying a reve¬ 
nue to Government of^Rs. per annum. Tlvese agents were employed 

’ l Supra, page to*. 


Fiscal history. 
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tuber as amins tjp attach estates, as farmers when ilia proprietor! 
be excluded from management, "as purchasers when estates werd put up 
for auction, Vr tfs sureties fey each* ot^er when Required.* The estates purchased 
by them were without an exception transfer red to Ahmad" Bakhsh. ,As ut other 
parganahs, rfimis^ioiis on account of the drought ofc 1804 never reacHbd the viHage 
landowners. Their estates were brought to Lie on account of balances said to 
l>e outstanding, and purchased for Ahmed Jtokhsh. The tahslld&ri fecords were 
destrpydd, and thefefw accounts forthcoming in the Collector’s office were doftign- 
©dly rendered so Contradictory as to be jfcrfectly unintelligible. The special 
commission restored all the estates purchased for Ahmad Bakhsh. The 
revenue at date of cossion (1801) was Ms. 3,58,455, .anti at the settlement of 
1840, Bs. 3,02,108, a further reduction of Rs. 5,486 was made by Mr, 

Alien. * *. • 

At the opening of the recent settlement operations tho demand in force w.as 

The current settle- Ms, 2,91,127, i>ut this was reducod by the settlement officer, 
“‘cnt.* Jlr. Wright, to Its. 2,92,150. The incidence per acre of the 


new assessment was on total area lie. 1-5-3, on assessable area Re, 1-10-1, 
and on cultivate*! area lie. 1-15-11. That of the former demand was 
Rs. 2-0-2 per acre. The richest and most highly assessed portion of tho par- 
ganab is the group of villages transferred from Kora. The most highly taxed 
estates are those on the banks of the Jumna, where defects of soil and surface 
prevented too exacting a demand. The present and past areas of the parga- 
nah may be thns compared : 
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According, therefore, to tho Uter measurements the proportion of assess¬ 
able to'unassessable land was as 81*8 to 18 * 2 , and of the former no lees &an 

• 1 See note, pace 1M. 
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82*0 per cent. -was cultivated. > Groves occupy but 2*8 per pent, of the area* 
* Irrigation ' ^ ^■Wvatkm,’ 10 r *4 per cent is irrigated fey wells, 10*9 

, <■ per cent by ganal, afid .3*8 per< cent, from* oftSer sources. 

3jhe northern division of the pargauah, is sufficiently watered, though on the 
cast wells are‘'crumbly and require .io be lined with a sipipfe brick casing. The 
southern division is .entirely uuirrigated, water not being found under 60 feet 
from the surface. Nor is the Non ami Jumna dutib, whose physical charac¬ 
teristics forbid the alignment of irrigating channels, ever likely to be Warred 
hy t be canal. • » , 

Landholders and' The proprietary tenure's are‘thus distributed :— 

tlicir tpnurpo. \ \ J t 
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The history of the one revenue-free estate is us follows :—Three hundred 
years ago, Balbhadrgir Gosuin, a monastic of Et&wa migrated to Ghfitampnr, 
and began building there a temple. Penniless though he was, he miraculously 
extracted the necessary sums from a tank near the Bite of his shrine.** A mason 
was killed by a fall from the scaffolding, and the holy founder restored him to 
life. Moved by thc>c ponders, the prelect {dmil) assigned Balbhadr a cash 
annuity of Its. 150, and some land, which was formed into a separate village 
under the name of Narayanpur. The British Government maintained the 
nnuifi tenure till the fourth settlement, when, in consequence of a lapse in suc¬ 
cession, the estate was resumed and Rs. 200 per annum allotted for the repairs 
of the temple. But on the representation of a claimant, the estate was after¬ 
wards restored and the money allowance withdrawn. The bhayachdra estates 
have been already described in this notice. 1 Only 31 villages were owned by 
single owners, 103 by from 5 to 10, and 9 by over 50 each. The principal pro¬ 
prietary castes are the Jagantmnsis noticed above; 8 the Panw&rs, whose 
decadence is painfully apparent; the Bftis of Pat&a and $h£tampur; and the 
Kttrmis of Barip41. Kdyaths^tha hereditary kanungos of the parganah, hold 

a few villages, v . 

a Supra, p*«r iS3. * *f* 
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Boring; ilicv currency of.tb? expired settlement the price .of donded pro¬ 
perty rose less Ilian in other parganah*^ advancing in private .scales from On. 6-8 
to Be. ld-ll-2 'only, Tha average.price during the tfrirty years may be. fixed 
„ * at Rs, 8-1-11. In the. same interval 64 5 pel* .cent.*of 

. * the/cultivated area (representing 59 per cent, of the estates 

or shares in the States) was transferred, 57 per cent, permanently. Small pro¬ 
prietors have.been the chief fosers, hot a large portion of the property trans¬ 
ferred *has passed Into the hands of their clan brethren or resident agricultu¬ 
ral proprietors ‘i^ew estates have falleh into the possession of Cawnpore 
bankers} but the Br&hmah Prjiyag 5?arayan Tiw'tri may bd mentioned as the 
principal purchaser of this class. Since* la«t settlement three estates have been 
farmed and two sold for arrears. One property thus sold (Katra Mak rand pur) 
eventually found its way hito the hands of an American cdtton farmer. He 
attempted to improve the cultivation of the plant, ploughing with horses and 
e\ en camels; but the result was a disastrous failure, and the original proprie¬ 
tors have now regained possession of the estate. * Mr. Wright thinks that, 
at the settlement # of 1840 Ghutarapur as a whole was not severely assessed. 
Alienations were undoubtedly numerous during the currency of that settle¬ 
ment, but not so numerous as in the more highly-taxed parganabs. The condi¬ 
tion of the land-owning class is fairly prosperous, and they are “ not moro 
indebted than may bo attributed to the customs of the country.” 

Cultivators and The tenures of the cultivating body are thus classi- 

Ihcir tenures. f} p( | ._ * 


Land held by 


Proprietors as sir 

Occupancy tenants ^ Son^rraident m Z 
Tenants-at-will Son resident 


Average area of Rent-rale per 
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The kkartf or autumn crop occupied 43*9,per cent, of %s cultivated area, 
r p 1 and consisted of joAr (31,890 acres, or. 21*4 per cent.), 

, cotton (19,129 acres 1 , of l3 percent.), And tfdjra, grown 
principally along the' banks of the Jqmna (8,241 acres). 1 Indigo is rarely 
grown, but the onltivation of canq has been stimulated by the acc&ss of canal 
water. The rabi or. spring crop covered 50*8 per cent, of tbs cultivated are% 
and compriscid wheat (2,564 acres, of 1‘8 per cent", of the cultivated area), bar* 
ley and crops mixed therewith (40,827 acres, or 27 per cent.), and gram (17,306 
acres, or 11*6 per cent.) Al (MortUda linctoria) is grown in the indr soil, but 
137 acres only are'-devoted to this dye. * * ¥ 

According to the census of 1872, parganah GMtampur contained 230 
p . inhabited villages, of which 48 had less than 200 tababi- 

. P ^° n t tants ; 94 between 200 and 600; 59 between 500 add 
1,0.00; 22 between 1,000 and 2,000; four between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
throe between 3,000 and 5,000. The principal villages are Gh&taznpur, 
Barip&l, Bhadras, Dsrulatpur, Tilsanda, and Paudi Naurangpur, At all 
these places markets are held twice a week, that of B&ripai being celebrated 
for its cotton trade. Other largo villages are PrAs, Patara, and itarra. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 123,800 (58,867 females), giving 368 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion there were 118,465 Hindus, of 
whom 56,312 were females and 5,335 Musalraans, of whom 2,555 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 


shows 29,834 Brahmans, of whom 9,576 were females ; 8,160 lUjputs, includ¬ 
ing 3,438 females ; and 3,641 Baniyas (1,670 females); whilst the great mass of 
the population is comprised in “ the other castes” of the ctfisua returns, which 
show a total of 86,830 souls (41,628 females). The principal Br&hman sub¬ 
division found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya (18,632). The chief Bhjput 
clans are the Chandel (1,111), Bais (775), Panw^r (771). Gaut&m (506), Gaur 
(500), Kachhwaha (449), Sengar (364), Chauh&n (350), Parihar (299), 
Janwir, Dikshit, Karchdliya, Bauaphar, Sarwar, and Sonak. .The BaniyAq, 
belong chiefly to the Dbflsar (1^736) and Umar, (1,543) subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the ChamAr (17,589), Kdrmi 
(13,086), Ahir (11,007), KAchhi (5,642), Koli (5,235), and Gadariya (4,116). 
The Musalmins are either distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,407), Poth&ns (791), 
and Sayyida, or unspecified. A body of Muhammadans known as Naa-Maslima 
are said to have been devoted to Isbtm by an "ancestor, GbStmn Deo. 
Bais. While praying for a sdd It the shrine of Mfc&Ar ShAb, this worthy 
vowed that, if his prayer were granted, half hit descendants shoeM be brought 
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up as Muslims., The religion .of the Jhameya Ettimii is more nearly 
related to the Muhammadan than thp Hindu. They derive their title from ike 
saint of their forefathers', Shaikh JWrha, whoije full name was Mafehduna Jah&aa 
Jabingashi TEfeir creed *ia said to, be fjve centuries"did. A few* of t^ysir 
customs illustrate Very,clearly their Muslin* proclivities. Thus/until 70 years 
ago they buried* tnstead of burning their dead ; certain masjids are attributed 
to them; tfiey refuse food«cdoked even by, such Hindus as are Bfbhmats, sad 
they ftiarry entirely amongst themselves. There is a shrine in Masw&npnr, 
parganah. J&jma^where one of their notables is worshipped, more, they say, 
with Musalmun than Hindu rite? T“ike the Sikandra Meos,' they are curiously 
reticent about their origin and peculiar buBtoms. * » 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
* census t>f 1872. From these it appeal I that of the male 

Occupations <a d u l£ population (not less than 15 years of age), 144. are 

employed in professional avocations, sneh as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 3,394 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 713 in commeroe, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 25,483 in agricultural operations ; 4,649 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 8,837 persons returned as labourers and 
832 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 4,283 aB land-owners, 65,419 as cultiva¬ 
tors, and 54,098 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 3,012 males 
as able to read and write out of a total mate population numbering 64,933 
souls. 

Goteha, a small village threo miles west of O&wnpore, is notable only as 
the site of an orphanage belonging to the Society for the Propagation of the 
^Gospel This was removed from the Saw&da (Salvador) kothi at Cawnpore ou 
account of the great distance which then intervened between that house 
and the civil station; but the migration of (he Government offices to the 
neighbourhood o&eantonments qpon after the mutiny again left the orphanage 
three miles distant from the nearest dwelling-house. The institution was 
founded in 1835 for the reception of orphans from (he /amineslricken 
districts of BundelkhandP At*first* girl® only were received, being trained* 
for domestic service. In 1846 the preaent$i(tf was leased from the pcc$riefca«^ 
foe jfl W$&* at a total renfc. of $», 295 * 'buildings were then et*£j$d 
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at a oost of Rs. 20,000, and the place named AsrApur or, Hope-town. A 
church was added. *m 1840-50. Boys l^ft orphan by tin* disastrous famine 
of 1838-39 were admitted into t&o . establiijiment, which thenebfoAvard &el- 
tor$l chiklreu of both sexes. The bqps were taught trades, such*as carpentering, 
printing, &o» 'In 1857, the missionaries in charge of thq orphanage wer§ mur¬ 
dered, and the building itself became later in the same year afl'important posit 
tion in the battle between Ilnvelonk <md the Nairn of Bithur. , As a conge- 
quenhe, the whole of the buildings were gutted. They wore restored after Ah© 
paoification of the district, and m file grounds will be found monuments to 
several officers whd*{ierisherl m the course of Havelock’s march on Oawnpore. 
During the famine of 1861 orphans were received from Moradabad, Dehii, 
and (Jawnpore. In 1875 theie were 102 foundlings in the establishment, but 
the boysdiave bee^ lately removed to Rurki, where the Government workshops 
will supply them with a valuable training-school 1 The village had in 1872 
a population of 1,378 persons. • 

Ja'jmau, a decayiog village which bestows its name on the parganah so 
called, lies fourmiles east of C.iwopore city, and had in 18J2 a population of 
2,778 inhabitants, chiefly Hindu'.. It was anciently styled Siddhpuri, and can 
still show, on the banks of the Ganges, a landing-place and temples dedicated 
to Siddhcsbwar and Siddha Devi. The high mound overhanging the river is 
known as the fort of Raja Jijut Chandrabans, whom the Chundels claim as 
their ancestor. Tho extent of this stronghold is said to bavo been such that 
whilo.its eastern gate was at Biposi, and west at old Cawnpore, its •northern 
opened into the Pali village of Uhuo district, and its southern 'into Burhpnr 
Macheria of parganah JAjmau Disgusted at the failure of a sacrifice on 
which he had built hopes, Jij.it gave the fort and its appanage of 17 villages 
to a sweeper, but a memorial of his name is supposed to remam in the word 
Jajmau. 2 To the south of tho fort rises tho tom href Majchdurn Shah, built about 
600 years ago; and on the castle mound itself stands a mosque reared in the 
seventeenth century by Saltan Masih-ud-din. The residents of* this dhd the* 
surrounding villages celebrate tUe koli festival five days after the usual date. 
They say that many ages back, on the holt and four following days, a fierce 
fight was raging between the Muhammadans and the Hiifdu RAja; and in 
honour of the victory then gained, the Hindus have ever since kept this 
their great holiday on the same date as they were forced to keep 'In. that 

year. * ' ** 

1 For farther particulars the reader it refereed to a pvnphlet t»y the ftevd. t> fl Duane, 
the clergyman m charge the otphsaage. * The iwounation wo*# Mtaoiog village, 

t» «*pvotaU> cwutoun iu itus 
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JaJMAU OR' Cawnpore, the parganah and tahsil "wbic^i contains the 
capital of the Cawnpore district^ fs bounded on the north-east by* the rigor 
Ganges, which, separated it from* the 'district of Undo * on t|ie north-west and 
west reapectively»by parga'nahs S iur^jpnr’aud Akbarpwr; on tho sopth-wesl 
by parganah Ghdtartlpur, and on the southeast by parganah Sarrh Salompur. 
It contained, acpgrding to tho records pf thb recent settlement, 168,993 acres, 
of which 48,999 were una^sassable, 28,956 oulturable, and 91,736 cultivated, 
Thb meat prominent feature in tho physical geography of the parganah is its 
rivers, Tho Rid# forms its southern boundary and the Pandu flows through 

tho centre. •The characteristic Soils are identical with 
hyscal geography. jboso of Shiundjpur, anti will be dqsoribed.in the 

article/>n that parganah. The Ganges canal Cawnpore terminal enters Jijmau 
at Kursoli, and by a bold curve commencing at tho crossing cf the Ea^ Indian 
Railway, discharges throifgh a series of locks at right angles into the 
Ganges. Stretching north-westwards towards Cawnpore, the East Indian 
Railway has a fine station atfout a mile South of that city, and after effecting a 
junction with the Oudli and Roliilkhand line, proceeds in a direct westerly 
direction towards Beldi.. Tho most remarkable portion of the parganah is tho 
kachhdr tract extending from tho village of Ramol and the Non river 1 on 
the north-west to tho village of Kboora, near Navt&bganj. Tho high land 
or bdngar which limits the valley of the Gangos curves inland in an arc 
botween these two points, containing with tho river a segment about 
six miles broad at its widest part. On this kachlur segment no irrigation is 
required, Snd fine crops of every description are raised. Tuberous plants 
alone are watered Jf>y dhenkli or lover wells. The tract is, however, liable to 
inundations from tho ov< rflow of the Non rivor, and in some places of the 
Ganges. By tho villagers tho Non i^ aceusod of impoverishing tho soil’with 
brackish water/ but what really^ prevents tho more extensive cultivation of 
tho land is the frequency of inundation aud the high spring level. Those 
causes load in some years to such an excessive saturation of the land as to pre- 
font its preparation for tho j-abi oi spring crop. # Tho iields, too, on the banks of 
tho Ganges are frequently carried away by tho action of tho stream. Many 
estates havo severely suffered from these causes during tho last few years, and 

much land once cultivated is now overrun with grass and inhabited bv tho wild 

* • - 

boar. 


1 Sot to ho eonfuHoi with H* n.imcftakc which flows Ihtough the sooth cast of the di&tiiet, 
The \void nvn means unit; but mIt lsi * 

* ' 31 
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1%e p&rganah as it now exists is made up of the old pa^nahs of Jajmau, 

ffical history. 1 ’ Bhb * r ’ . Masw * n P nr aAd 'Majhfiwan (Montgomery adds 
6 SacHondi). Numerous # transfers of villages Tjfetween this 
parganah arjd Sdrh Stflempur wore effected at last settlement. - Bithiir was divi- 
The current settle- dod between jajmau and Shiurajpur ill 18(51. 'The settle, 
“twy. Areas of ltg • mont was commenced by Mr Bu<&, but completed by 

^ r * Evans, assistant settlement officer. The present ahil 
p ast.^re as may bo thus compared :— t ' 
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According, therefore, to the later measurements the proportion of assossod 

to unassessahle was as 71 •5 to 28‘5, and of the former area 78 per cent, was cul * 

tivated. Of the cultivated urea, again, 40*4 por cent is irrigated, mostly, ius 

will lie seen from the following table, by wells, masonry and earthen :— 

* , * * • ■ ■— 
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Other bcmrces. 
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Owing to the erroneous (Unification Ihcn adopted, irripjgitioTi has nomi¬ 
nally decreased 22‘2 per cent feinec the opening of the past settlcmout (1810); 
but a comparison of the irrigation recorded in fitld-iudices at Iho time of both 
settlements shows an increase of 110 percent. fluidvatioti, too, has decreased, 
giving way in the neighbourhood of large towns to nowly-pUnlod orchards and 
groves. Bilt the principal cause of the decrease was the fraud of B6wat Ban* 

dhit Bmgh, who, to^ hoodwink the settlement officials, threw a great portiou 

' 41 See ovte, page 199. ■ , * 
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ttf his lands out pf cultivation. By this quit© useless stratagem b e deprived 
himself for five years of rents Annually amounting to Rs. £,000. ‘Under yie 
managemetff of the courl of warSs tha land isjnow beidg rapidly reclaimed to 
cultivation. • • % % . • . 

Mr. Evans considered tho parganah'excfcssively assessed,sand allowed a 
• • reduction of Rs. 19^923, or 7*4 per cent. Thus, the new 
..Hi demand demand amounted to # Rs, 2,48,843 only, or*.with cesses 
(Rs ; 2*,884) and nctlwdris' fees (Rs. 13,710) to Rs. 2,87,437. Owing, however, to 
its fertility, its command of ir ligation, and the presonce in its midst of a great mar¬ 
ket, the parganah is in a highly prosperous condition ; ahd^AIr. Wright doubts 
whether so large a reduction iu its land revonuo was actual^ needed. The 
incidence per aero of the now assessment was as follows :— 
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Tho former alomsyid foil at Rs. 3-2-10 on tho cultivated afoa. 
Proprietary tenures 


«ud families. 


Proprietary tenures are thus distributed 
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Df the zaminddri villages, the majority axe hold either by single owners 
or very small bodies of co-sharers; while even in pattfddri villages the number 
of oo-sharers is generally under 25. lu no village does the proprietary body 
exceed one hundred in number. As a necessary consequence, the average 
. area held by each individual proprietor is seldom very small. The largest 
estate is that of thq R&watpur Chandel family, consisting of 22 entire villages 
with-shares in three others. Second to it is that of Safdar Husain, who holds 
six villages obtained by purchase. A third estate consists of ave villages. 
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No others aso of any great extout. R&vrat Ragjlldr Singh of Rawalpnr died 
recently, and his son survived him but a few days. Their widows have adopted 
an heir to the estate, which is now. under the f court of wards. " Tins Estate pays 
a revenue of Rs. 22,14*2, and is being highly improVod by life construction of 
wells and arboriculture. The l£&l$.deo branch of tho ^dwatpur *farriily it fa8fcen 
their coats, after the fashion of Muslims, on the left side. f The privilege ia 
said to have •'been granted by tho emperor AhnSad Shah (174&-1754), who 
was pfcasod with tlje manner in which their anceptor Kansrai^bot a crocodile. 
Seated at Sapihi in this parganali is another Ohaudel family/ whose head bears 
the title of Rao. Tho ‘history of this latter elaij bas*becn given above, 1 and it 
is only neeossary hero to say that the ‘subdivision of property under British 
rule has reduced the present hearer of the title (a lunatic) to the possession 
of,an eighth sbarefin one village (Gangroli). * ' 


* -Alienations in Jfijmau, as compared with other pnrganahs, have loon few, 

, and but 59 i>er cent, df the total area, or 34 per eeut. 

Alienations \ . 1 

of the existing properties, has been transferred. If, 

moreover, we take only <*ucli as has been irrevocably alienated by its owners, 
the porcentago of tho total area is reduced to 52. A Targe proportion of the 
land was transferred more than once, showing that local and special cause- 
affected the alienations. The largo demand for lauded property near Cawn- 
pore has always of courso kept the price of that limited commodity some¬ 
what high. Natives of the money-lending, legal, aud official classes vie to 
run up the bidding for any estate auctioned in Jajmau. During tho pact thi»ty 
years the average price of tho cultivated aero has rison from lls. 15-3-3 to 
Rs. 22-11-4 in private sales. Tho price at public auction, beginning with 
Rs.' 8-8-8, doubled itself during tho term of tho expired settlement. Mr, 

Evans seems to have somewhat over-rated the amount 

Tenures. 

of transfers. The tenures on which the land is 
cultivated are thus classified :— 
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Went oI cultivators. 


.The yent-ratos assumed by Mr. Keans for various 
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9 Mr. Wright remaj ks ‘that these rates, though constantly paid and even 
exceeded, are <( full, standard,” and lumsolf gives tho following list of rents 
actually paid on the 27 estates of the IraMdr tract:— 

Land under 


Ter acre. 
Rji a. p. 
5 10 10 
S 6 9 
5 8 111 
2 IS 10 


Sugureartt* ... ... ... 

Wheat and spring crops ... M , .. 

Bijrn, ]oar, and ram crept, ... ... 

Rachhiana or vegetable land * ... ... .„ 

The autumn crop covered, according to tho settlement measurement, 45*1 
per cent, of the cultivated urea, the principal growths being 
* # jodr (20,518 acres) cotton (7,920 acres), and indigo (2,843 

acres). The spring crop occupiod 55*8 per cent, of tho area, comprising 7,968 
acros of wheat and 3^,319 of b/jhra. Tobacco is grown in Khirsa, and poppy in 
small plots all over the parganah. * 

According to the census of 1872, pargauah Jijmau contained 230 inhabited 
villages, of which 73 had less than 200 inhabitants; 68 had 
* between 200 and 500 ; 44 had between 500 and 1,000 j 29 
jjad between 1,000 and 2,000; and 15 had between 2,000 and 3,000 The only 
town, except Cawnpore, containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Bithiir. 
Markets are held twice a week at the principal villages, Sachendi, Majh&wan, 
R&watpur, Masw&upur, and Kathaaa. The fair at Bithiir has been already 
noticed. Tho total population in 1872, including city* and cantonments, num¬ 
bered 266,670 souls (122,949 females), giving 1,010 to the square mile. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion* theft* were 227,500 Hindus, of whom 104,389 
were females; 38,741 MusalmSns, amongst Vfiom 18,323 were females; and 
429 Christians. Distributing tho Hindu population amongst the four gm it 


Population. 
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classes, the, census shows 34,274 Brahmans, of whom 15,807 Were females; 
13,495 B&jputs, including 5,445 females ;• and 16,493 Baniyas (7,437 females); 
whilst the great mass of* the population is included ip tho other c&stes ” of the 
census returns, whicH 4 show a total of 1(53,238 sduls (75,760 femalos). The 
principal Br&hmatt subdivision fpund in this par^anaV is tho * Kanaujiya 
(31,121), while other clans, such as the Gaur, Sanadh, Sarasut, Jijotia, and 
Iffah&rdahtrd or Dakbini, have a fow, representatives. The chief ^Rajput clans 
are the Chandel (4,390), Bais (1,477), and Gautam (l,2(j^). Tlio flawiyas 
belong chiefly to the Dhiisar (5,724) and Umar (2,796)* subdivisions. The 
most Humorous aifiongst tho other castes are tho. AMt* (18,480), K&chhi (9,329), 
Toli (6,847), Lodha (16,551), Chamar* (21,423), Cfadariya (6,675), and Mall&k 
(4,383). Tho Musalmaiis are distributed amongst Shaikhs (28,338), fathans 
(6,915),* and othe! smaller tribes. * 1 


Tho occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics collected at tho 


Occupations. 


census of 1872. Erom tfiese it appears that of the male 
adult population (not loss than fifteen years of ago), 738 are 


employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and tho like ; 23,839 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 


carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &e.; 5,338 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or in tho conveyance of men, 


animals, or goods ; 23,104 in agricultural operations ; and 22,955 in industrial 
occupations, arts, mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, or animal. There wore 22,035 persons returned as 
labourers and 3,017 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total popula¬ 
tion, irrespective of age or sev, the same returns give 3,236 as landholders, 
60,014 as cultivators, and 203,420 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
11,203 males as able to read and write out of a total male population number¬ 
ing 143,723 souls. 

. « , 

Jhinjhak, a village in parganah Derapur, is 38 miles from Oawnporo, 
and had in 1872 a population of G08 inhabitants. It contains a station on 
the East Indian Bailway, which here crosses the unmetalled road from Sikan- 
dra and Mang&lpnr to Rastilab&d. A market is held in the village twice a 
week. 

Juhi, a village in parganah J&jmau, stands bn the'Grand Trunk lEtoad, 
\\ mile south-east of Cawnp<he,'of which it may bo culled a suburb; The 
population* 1872 numbered'4,063 persons. . 
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Jeora \NawIbganj, a village’of pargana\i Jajmau* stands on the Bi- 
tluir road, four miles north-wesfr ‘of .Cawnpore, and had in 1872 « popular 
tion of 3,67? ^ouls. Hero am a dboond-class police-station, a dispensary, 
and an imperial* pdst-offica; and liero, before the mutiny, was situated part 
of the old-ciyil station. The place Is nqjtv remarkable chiefly 'as the tftte 
of ihe tjrovernmppt m6dcl farm. The > spaCo included in that farm amonnts 
at present* to 161 acres only, but it is proposed to increase the area by 
adding thereto th« land of the adjacent missionary orphanage. Sijqated 
as it is in the neighbourhood of the c^pal, the farm is plentifully irri¬ 
gated ; and having absorbed several of the old gardens* of the civil sta¬ 
tion, it possesses a fair stock of weilmatured fruit-trees. , It servos the 
triple purpose of a fruit garden, a nursery for the distribution of trees and 
plants, and an experimental farm. Some account of |ho latest' ^results 
obtaiuod in eacii of tbes'e throe directions may prove iutoresting. It was 
tound in 1876-77 that of fruits the most profitable, beyond all comparison, 
woro grapes, jack-*frujt, strawberries,* and mangoes. These yielded respec¬ 
tively a net profit of 11s. 130, Ik. 395, Rs. 362, and Us. 172 por acre. 
Most of the graces apd a considerable portion of the strawberries were 
bought by natives, who are not too couservative to relish good oxotic 
fruits. In the nursery during the same year were cultivated flowors and even 
forest trees ; but it is proposed to remove the flower-garden to Lucknow, 
and to dovoto the resources of the nursery solely to the growth and distri¬ 
bution of the timber bearors. From experiments on the farm it was 
onefeavourod to obtain precise statistics on (1) the results of English as 
compared with native ploughing, and (2) the results of canal irrigation. 
Deep ploughing with English ploughs was. found less expensive, nnd in 
eight cases out of ten more productive than scratching with the native 
implement; though at the same time the cost of the ploughs is more 
i than the ordinary cultfvator can meet. It should, also, bo mentioned that 
the wheat and barley crops sown after preparing the soil in the former 
* manner were failures. The fart is ascribe^ to heavy rains after Christ¬ 
mas; but English ploughs have little hope of success in India until the 
husbandman cafi^bo shown that tho two great crops of his spring har¬ 
vest will not suffer from their adoption. Ploughs o$ two patterns are dis¬ 
tributed by tho farm to court of wards’ estates. The result of in igataon 
experiments were .to prove the superiority of well oyer canal water. Tho 
same, field was watered for two consecutive, Joars—one-third by canal and 
one-third by well, tho remaining third being lefy dr}'. At the end of tho 




i 
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second yeqr (1878-77) the outturn of barley cropped from 4ach was as 
follows j 

i • • 

From land watered by well ... c * • 1,64^ lbs. 

> Ditto' j^tto canal * M* *•» L •*« 1,386 „ 

( * Ditto left dry , ... * »M • •• 1,260 # „ 

Several crops,“such as tobacco, sorgho, Carolina paddy, ind cottoo, wert^experi- 
montally grown on the farm, with the result in some eas64 of failure, and 
in none of very marked snceoss. A .more profitable venture was-Aho introduc¬ 
tion'Of a new portable Sbgar-mill (Milno and Thomson’s),', vhioh proved its 
superiority bvor the native kofhu, by 1 *turning out double tho* quantity of juice 
at half tho cost of its rival. From a financial point'of view the model farm is 
not remunerative. The expenditure * of 1870-77 (Rs. 0,450) excoedod tho 
income (Rs. 5,265) by Rs. 1,185. The value of stock, including buildings, was 
estimated during hie same year at Its. 0,812. 

* • Kakupub, a large village in parganali Sliiurajpur, is situated three miles 
cast of Shiurdjpur town and 22 fromOawnjiore. „ The population amounted 
in 1872 to 3,128 souls. Ilore, t^'ico a week, is held a largo markot, to which 
grain, cotton, clarified butter, molasses, &e., are brought iroip considerable dis¬ 
tances. Goods from Oudh destined for sale in this mart cross the Ganges 
by Saraiya and Radhan ghsits. The market-plaeo is itself known by tho name 
of Debiganj. General Cunningham identifies Kakqpur wifh tho capital, 
visited by Hwen Thbarig in the sevontli ceiituiy, of the M-yu-to, Ayoilhya, or 
Oudh country. Tie moreover suspects it to bo tho same as the BAyud or 
Vdgud of Tibotau Buddhist lore. 1 • • # 

Kaewan, a village in parganab Bilhaur, stands beside the G ingos canal, 
32 miles north-cast of Cawnpore. It had in 1872 a population of abut 2,081 
inhabitants, and is remarkablo only as containing a second-class polioo-station. 

Ka'shipur, a small town in parganah Sliiurajpur, is situated on the Rind, 
six miles south-west of Sbiuli and 26 miles from Caw # »poro. The population 
numbered by tbe last census 4,662 souls.. Hero, in 1888, a Hindu widow 
devoted heraolf to death on her husband’s pyre. Tho ease acquired Iqr jvi&hipur m 
a brief notoriety. * 

# 

Hath aka, a large village in parganah Jajinau, stands J4 miles south¬ 
west of Cawnporo, and had in 1872 a population of 3,571 persons. 

KubiXn, a hirgo village in parfgauah Ghutautpur, is situated 28 miles from 
Cawnpore. It had in 1872 a population of 3,037 persons, but is not other¬ 
wise remarkable. * ” 

1 Archaolrqtcal Survey Repin t, 1,293^206. Geuoral Cunningham never Whiltsd Kak&panftttnsoif, 
uut heard bom the people ot UauApj that it was M Mice a largv dljr with « K4ja op Us own.” 
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IvnwA'.il Pijfr,, a village of parganah Dcrupur, stands on ijie old Mu¬ 
ghal road, 48 miles'from (JawnjJbro, in the extreme south-western* corner, of 
the district*’ h had in *1872 a population of 1,588 inhabitants. It is remark¬ 
able for the runains of a Strong fort ^said to have bqpn'built in the yeigi^ of 
Hhahjahair (1828-1 <&§). by one Itimud hymn, as a protection against tho 
numerous robbots who thou infested tho neighbourhood of the Jumna. Irom 
the fact that jhe is called Kfttodjn Sardi Sfydhi it won Id appear that tho founder 
vi a? one of the i^iyul eunuch'**. lie had been sent by* tho emperor’s daughter* 
Pin'd, to buy eloplwnts. Hearing of her Unger at Ins daring to build a fort in 
Ids own name, he gave it The combined title of KlnvAja Phuf; hut in Govern¬ 
ment records the name stiU appears sonibtnncs as IthmidnagaiV Whether tho 
di’Hplesffeure of Ids royal mistress pursued him further is uncertain; but tradition 

fbcords that he built a maif-oleum and had himself buned tFhrein, either ali\o 

* » * 

or after eomniitting suicide by swallowing diamond powder. The tomb is still 
heltl in great veneration by Hindu** and Mubammadaus. The red sandstone 
linings were stripped from the fort by tho Naw&b Va'ir Asaf-ud-daula (1775- 
171U), who can ad them ofl to Lucknow. This fort was repaired and sur¬ 
rounded with an entrenchment by th*> Marhnttas, but the whole was dismantled 
after tho mutiny. The village is divided into parts : that within tho foit wall 
being known as Bliitar-kot, that wiNioul a*, Bahar-kot. The latter is inhabited 
by a large body of Knruus, by whom the ullage is riihly cubit nted. 

MAniUA'jpup., a considerable village in parganah Sarh ftdenipur, stands 
en tiiff CVaud Trunk Hoad, 13 mills ‘onth-eiM of Cawnpore. Tho }H>pulution 
in 1872 numbered 2,285 persons, lime arc* an on camping-ground for troops, 
a first-class poliee-Statiou, and an imperial posf-oifire. 

MajitjCwan, atarga villago in paiganuh\lajmau, stands 12 miles south 
of Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a population ot 2,020 inhabitants. It onco 
gave its name to^a parganah irow merged in that of* Jajmau, and is the parent 
village of the Dhanjei Brahmans, w ho Wore Chaudliaris of tho former. 

Makanpur, a village of parganah Bilhaur, stands on the meeting of 
thr,ee metalled roads, 40 miles north-west of Cawnpore, and contained in 1872 
a population of *2,802 souls. It is famous for its two annual fairs held, tho 
first on tho Baiftnt on early day?of the holi festival, the second (known an 
the Ure) 2 in tho mouth of Jamad-ul-awwal.* The fdVrnor is of greater impor- 


2 The local tradition is given for w hat it is worth. But this legendary ffltmder of Itimud- 
ns gar can certainly l»c no Differ tharfgue Phfil Malik Khwija Sarti, ennobled midst the title* 
of Ipui&d Klvau l>y Akbar (1SA6-U05) i’hul was jgs uAn name, and not that of a royal .m ln - 
‘ j -.4*ee Blochtnann's Atn-i Ahba/t, Vol T, (1S6<5;, pp, is, *ss. * The word w*. 

:h literally euuhaf «• m.j)tmi b ’» at w wlditig feast,*' has cotut to be fti»i)15cd,to obiatkes 
’ " ’tligwus iesUtuls. Ml 
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tnneo from » commercial, the latter from a religious point of v.igw. * The Jiaaanfc 

tain was instituted but seventy yoars ago. • Although attended.by traders of all. 
kinds, it is principally a market for horso* qnd cattle, which are brought hither 
in considerable numbed. The arrangements for the fair are made by the 
Magistrate of’the district, who deputes a subordinate,,and a native assistant 
.surgeon to attend this meeting. The expenses of erecting booths, repairing, 
the roads, &oi, are met from a tax of J.Q per cent oh purchasers, by„the rents of 
the bddths themselves, and by offerings at the shrine of Madpv Shah. What 
remains of these offerings after defraying expenses and repairing the shrine— 
a sum generally amounting to about Rs. 600 a ycar-^is divided amongst the 
khadims- or guifcrdians attached to that shrine, who arc reputed descendants of 
the saint’s sister. Oflicors of the police and native cavalry visit the Basant in 
order to 'purchase remounts ; but Mr. Daniell, a recent Magistrate of Cavvn* 
pore, considers the fair to Iks declining as a mart for horses. .In 1877, however, 
at the Basant fair 6,770 animals of all sorts wete sold as against 5,000 only in 
1862. The total purchase-money amounted to Its. 1,27,644. Bullocks fetehod 
an average price of Bs. 15, horsos of B&. 40, and camels of 36. Prizes were 
offered to the amount of Rs. 500, but the committee Cell unable to award more 
than Its. 135. Regarded by the Muslims as a shining light of their own 
faith, and by Hindu** as an incarnation of the god Luk&hinan, Madar Shall is 
equally venerated by members of both religions. To the sanctity of his tomb 
the two fairs of Makanpur owe their existence. Crowding to his shrine, pil¬ 
grims thrust through its marble lattice-work, or east on its roof, coitus which 
are not invariably genuine. The surrounding eourt-yard is ofleif littered with 
the black hair of Hindu boys, who here have their head** shaved for the first 
time ckurdvarana , mundan. Food provided by the richer votaries is cooked 
in huge cauldrons, and, leaping therein, religious mendicants distribute by 
ladle the seething mass. * While thus occupied they pro believed to suffer no 
hurt from scalds or burns. A large drum (naltdra) is kopt in*a building 1 
expressly constructed for it by Raja Bh&gmal Jat of Bithur, and on thb great « 
day of the fair a band of drums and cymbals, discourses music which to 
western ears is hardly melodious. Sir Henry Elliot 2 thus gives the history 
of the saint in whose honour all this ceremony takes place. Badi-ud-dfu 
Shah Madar vr{£a converted Jewj who is said to have been born at Aleppo 
in 1050 A. D.if and to have come to India in the reign of Saltan Ibrkbvn 

1 Such buildings are Often rooms placed' ovfcr a. gateway and known as kavMAASm. 

Supplementary Glossary, article IXtf ji Maddr, which quotes « work called Mvot-t-mafan. 

Beames odds a note referring to the following authorities : A. S. J , ISgjyiVbh IV 7®; 

Tuimidt^Shahjahiau, p.15 ; YadMr-t-Bahdduri, p. $81; Daulat Rai.QhamitnJ&, , UahstHnll^ 

*M, and III., 8u7. 
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Sharki, 1 taking up Ins abode, feotween Cawnpore and Farukhabad. From bis 
now borne expelled #io ogre^Mal^n Deo, after who # m tbo place is apparently 
named ; and here be died* in 1433? at? tbe goad old age of nearly four hundred 
years. His totnb^wjiieh is a handaoma structure, wfes raised over him by Sultan 
Ibrfiham. Eth is believed to be still living,tand is tbereforo oftdb styled Zinda, 

: JShdh Mad^r. !flie prophet Muhammad gave him the power of habs+i-dam, 
or rgt<?nti<Ji> of breath, and hence afose his longevity, as the nhmber of his 
respirations wtfs •diminished at pleasure. The class 6f holy mendicant# named 
Mad&rici are an iftsolvent periinacioub bo3y, and marclnn bands, carrying pea¬ 
cock’s feathers and shouting ‘i Dam, dam, Mad&r.” AceorSing to Sir H. Elliot 
they dress generally in black and arc much addicted to the usfe of intoxicating 
drugs. *The KMdims in 1870 numbered 302, and the share of tbo offerings 
Voceivod by each is therefore very small The married and wicTo.ws takeflull share*, 
bachelors (adult and minoi) half shares, while /mine* couvertea and unmarried 
girls take apparently no share ht all Jn order, tbereforo, to support themselves 
and tbeir families, the Khdrlhns adopt in the interval between the two fails 
the calling of wandering bedesmen, subsisting on the alms of the charitable or 
crodulous. Many, too, have anticipated theii share by borrowing from usurers, 
and though once proprietors of the village they have now lost nearly the 
entire estate. 

Manga T.Ptm, a village m parganah Deni pur, stands four miles south of 
Jhinjhalc railwav station and 40 from Cawnpore The population amounted in 

to«2,177 persons. M mgalpur was formerly called Neora, and inhabited 
by a line of Oaur lianas; but the name was changed by Maugal Kbdu, to 
whom the pargaiffih had be»*n granted free of revenue. An indigo factory 
has been lately built her# by Mr. Martin. Tile village contains a second-class 
police-station and inipcnal posl-offico Mangalpur gave its name to tbo 
old parganah so called, wlflch was amalgamated with Derapur in 1809 
A.D V ; 

' M^ivAn, a small village of parganah Bhognipur, stands at th© point w her 3 
the metalled K&lpi road cro 1 sos the Sengur, 31 miles from Cawnpore, It had 
in 1872 a population of 70 inhabitants. Mawar is remarkable for the tomb 
of Hazral MutiUftr, one of the* four principal disciples of Mad dr Shdb (soe 
Makanpub). At this shrine a fair is held in Baisdkh (Apjifc*May), and the 
stor^r goes that the oil injthe lamps then lighted diminishes not^ though burn¬ 
ing all uight. Another legend mors that the leaves of ifn ancient nim, growing * 
beside ,4horflamb used to tasto sweet duifn^f the eight days of the fair, but 
tho tree is dead, ’For the belter supporl of the saint’s descendants attd 
1 Ot Jau#' u* T4c lonytclj-n tPf t&wJjbsaateU extended trout 1M>1 to 1810. 
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hotter repair of the mosque, the village was kept froo of revenue until 1840, 

when a light demand wp.s imposed. ’ # 

, ' • * 

‘ Mutisanpur or ^AfiWiSPUii, a large village ir\,f>argan&h Jiymau, is distant 
6 miles We SI of Cawnpore, and had in 3872 a population cf.3,477 persons. It 
onco gave its name to a parganah/now embodied in tfc&t of J&jmau. A large 
market is held here fwice aVeek. •• 

r i * '* ,» 

v^Ilsa'nagar, a towp. of pargarinh Bhognipur, stands on the bankssff the 

Jumna, near its confluence with the jtfengur, di miles distant from Cawnpore. 

H nine tailed roads connect it with that city as well a* Bhognipur and Gh&tam- 

* % 

pur. As Una en{rcpdt of the morinda (a/) dye-trade, JUusfinagar is a place of no 


little commercial importance, but it is being somewhat impoverished* by its 

more thriving neighbour, (lluiusganj. At the last census (1872) MuAnug&r ha/1 

• • 

2,400, or, including Ghaiisganj, 5,815 inhabitants. M iWmugar proper is divided 
• • • 

into two separate quarter <, Azimgarh and Garb or Umvgarli The former was 


founded by Arim Sb&h, son cf Aurangzib (1058-1707), wliilo the latter is the 


site of the original fort built by the Ponwars in 1501 samOof. Thin strong¬ 
hold is said to have owed its existence to Ivubor Singh of'Dluira Naguri iu 


fTjjain, who, stopping near the Deojani tank to perform oblations to his 
deceased ancestors, was pleased with the place and settled there The tank itself 
was built by Deojani, the wife of Raja dijat (see JAjmau). It is a regular halt- 
ing-plaee for pilgrims on their way to Gaya, and a favourite spot for offoring 
the usual cake (pbu/o) to the tnanct, of one’s forefathers. Hero exists a very 
ancient temple dedicated to Mukta Devi. Mr. Danioll thinks that from its con¬ 
struction it may safely be assigned to the period of Buddhism. “ Except 
that it is on a much smaller scale, it closely resembles the pro-Muhammadan 
portions of the At61a inasjid at Jaunpur, believed l>y competent judges to havo 
boon a Buddhist vlhitra .” The legend is that during the TretAyfig, Hatiji, dangh- 
terofRfija Vaebh, quarrelled with her father at a sacrifice ( hit Jim hhoj) ho 
was performing. The parent was unreasonable, and the daughter, assuming 
tho power of a deity, flow towards the skies ; as she did so the poarl from her 
forehead fell on this spot, then occupied by the castle of liaja Bal ; and that 
pious prince hereon built a shrine to Mukta f)evj or the Pearl Goddess. Images 
and distinctive ggiblems of very ol<| date have been dug up in tho vicinity of tho 
present temple^ which, they say, was respected even by the iconoclastic Aurangzih. 
The modern temple vwis built and repaired |ty Gahgadlx&r, Gurugharufia or 

household chaplain of tho I^nrbaltdk. Different votaries have at various times 

bailt tho surrrounding huildiftgs. The Chaukid&ri Act (XX. of 1858) is in force 

hero, and from tho proceeds of the house-tax thereby imposed an establishment 

* « f 
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of 10 watchmen s'nd a jamadSr js maintained. There arc also*a Second-class 
police-station ami imperial po^-otlye. There are three “masonry gh&is *or 
landing-places oij the river Jumna? * • • ' ‘ 

Nabwal, thy capital of the eornbinedi Sa-^h Salempur isihsili,-is ft village 
near tl»e Pandu, 18 miles from Cawnporo, send contained^,in 1875 a population 
df 2,514 inhabitants. It is of little commercial importance, but is reniarkablo 
for a ^etllonteat of ^loth-printers and dy'er», who ply their trade in the north of 
the town. NarWal gives his title to a ChauhAn Raja,' whose family branched 
in the beginning* of the century* from that of Rayaoipur. Hey claim 
desa nt trom the Mhinpnri OhatiMns; and the founder of the family in this 
district wa& Gbanshyani Deo, a vassal of Hindu Singh Olumdel,' Raja of 
Saehondi *to whose favour ho owed his prosperity. This branch of the fqjnily is 
fast decaying, being only maintained in respectable position by th'e help 6f 
Sidhftri Lai Clumber, who lends them money on account of a long-standftftg 
friendship. 1- headquarters of*tlio talisn wero removed to Narwal in 1843 on 
aoeount of its central position. The town contains a seeoud-class police-station, 
an imperial post-oftice, and school. The Chankidari Act (XX. of 1656) is in force, 
and the annual receipts from the liouse-tax thereby imposed amount to about 
II*. 325. Out of this income an establishment of throe watchmen is maintained. 

PaTA'ra, a large village in parganah (ihulampur, stands on the Ilamir- 
pur road, 20 miles south from Cawnporo. It had in 1872 a population of 3,211 
inhabitants, and is the parent village of a largo body of Bats TMkurs. 

• R\*pub, a village of parganah Bhognipur, stands on the KdJpi and 
Ettnva road, 43 miles from Cawnpore. Tbo population amounted in 1872 to 
3/370 persons. It Was built by Raja Todar MalKhatri, the celebrated finance 
minister oY Akbar (155G-M105), and is somotimes called Rajpur Todar. Exoept 
for the memory of its tounder, the village is in no way remarkable. 

RasdijAn, ajnllage of parganah Derapnr, stands'on the Derapur-Sifcandra 
road ajjttlo .to the north of the old Mughal road, 12 miles from Cawnporo. 

•Tho pojlhlatidn in 1872 numbered 3,367 souls. A market is held here on 
Tuqpdf.js and Saturdays. Ifrhas a local celebrity as the place whore Karindar- 
gir, j&girddr of parganah Sikandra, fixed his residence. His widow, known 
as the Rani of Raadhan, lives *in Cawnporo on a third share of the ponsion 
allowed by tho British Government in licit of the profits <♦*>« jdffir. The 
otbot two-thirds wero allotted tq tho illegitimate sons of Narindftrgir, but were 
eortfiseated for rebellion in 1857-S58. . t 

Rasw-arau, tho capital of tho parganah so named, Hos 40 miles uyrtb- 
west ol Cawnporo ami 9 noith of Jhinjlmk railway station. It contained fc 
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1872 a population of 4,331 inhabitants, and hast® tahsili, a litet-elass police-sta- 
ti6n, an imperial post-office, and labsili school. The fort, in whi<;h the tahsili 
offices are located,'wasjbuilt by Oov.iud Rae Pandit* governor of this province 
under Marhatta rule (1756-17^2). 

RasiJla^ad, a parganah o»* tabsil of tho Cawnpore district, is bounded 


on the east by parganahs' Shiurajpur and Bilhaur ; on the north-west by the 
Farukbabad and Etawa districts; <on tho west again by # the flatter district; 
on the south-west by parganah Derapur, and on the south-east by parganah 
Akbarpur, According to settlement records it Contained 145,225 acres, of 
which 50,777 were unassessablo, 22,44(1 cultnmble, and 72,002 cultivated. 

• A * * 

The soil of the parganah is in most places a fertile loam, changing to a reddish 
sandy soil on tho banks of the Rind, and stiffened into a hard 
, Physical features. c ] a y wherever water lodges. Irrigation is plentiful, both from 

a'canal distributary and from wells, masonry or earthen *Jn tho north, water 
is also furnished by several largo swamps of jhils, on which gyow extensive 


3ii straw 

crops of rice. The parganah is drained not only by the Rind, but also by 
the Choya and'Siytlri brooks, and in itsevtreme northern corner bv tile Pttudu. 
It is connected by nomctallcd roads with Bilhaur and tho Jhinjhak railway 
station. 

t 

The parganah derives its name from Rasul Kliln, a pretext or dmil under 
tho MusalniMU rule, u bo bnilt the mud fort* now occupied by 
the tahsfldari building. It is sometimes called Malgosa, 
the origin of which name is unknown. . t* * * 

The current set- The current settlement was effected )ty Mr. Evans, 

tiemeut. who assumed the following ront-fates tor the main 

divisions of soil :— * • 
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On tho foundation of these rat of the rpronut^ was based in the /isoal 
manner,, It amounted to Rs ,1,0^,750, or, ftieluding tho* 10 per cent, cess 
and patic&ru' foes, to Us. 2^23,112. Its incideucc per acr© was Re. 1-5-li on 
the total, R&. 2-1-2 on the culturabie, and Rs. 2-11-6 on tlj^, cultivated area’ 
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The former Amapd had amounted to Rs. 1,01,557. The present and past 
Settlement areas * areas may bo compared as follows :— f • • 
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Of the total area, therefore, about 35 per cent is unoulturable and G5 cn>- 
turable, while of the culturablo afea, again, 76 per cent. is cultivated. Owing 
to the construction of the canal distributary, irrigation has since the time of 
the last settlement increased by 17 8 per cent, and now benefits 67*8 of the culti¬ 
vated acreage, Settlement operations disclosed the fact that 2,101 proprietors 
and 30,400 cultivators were distributed o\er tho 216 ^states (mahdh) of the 

Landholders and P ar & an &h. The principal proprietary castes are the Gahlots, 
who are membois of tho same tribe as settled in parganah 
Tirwa of Farukhabad, and the Chamurgaur, whoso head-quai ters are at Nar, 
on the river Rind. The bulk of the proporty belonging to the rebel R.tja of 
Nar was on confiscation tnado over to tho leading members of the Khdnpur 

dUur family, one of whom acted as tahsdddr of this parga¬ 
nah during the disturbances of 1858. The tenures of land¬ 
holders may be thus distributed :— 
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1 See cote, page 189. 
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Twenty -eight wUlages were owned by single individuals, 37%by fess than,fi¥e 
sharers, and 10 by*more than 50 ehareis each. 

.During tbo currency of the expired srttlcmenjt only one village was sold 
Changes' *in the and one farmed foy arrears of revenue, but nearly one- 

proprietary body. tliird of the parganah changed hands tKrougli .private' 

tiansfers. Such alienations took place* clue fly during tlid edtiior years of the 
settlement. * The price of land per cultivated acre* rftse during the same period 
from 11s. 8-0-5 to Its. 21M3-0 in private transactions, and (com Ks 3-13-$ to . 
Its. 12-5-11 in publm sales IIcuce"t may he inferred that* tho pressure of the 
former revenue demand became b^htor in the lapse of years, and that tho 
value of land increased proportionately with increased irrigation, tillage, and 


prices*, 

• Cuitithfois ao<l The tenures of the cultivating classes, chiefly Th.ikuis 
thur louares Brahmin-, and Lodhiis, may he thus cUssilud :— 
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Khar if or autumn crops occupied at m< asuroment 34.424 acres, or 48*0 
t ^ ^ per cent, oi the cultivated area, while ,rabi or spring crops 

covered 37,'408 acres, oi 52 2 per cent of the s* ne. Of 
autumnal growths cotton occupied 9,211, joar 13,208, and bajra f>30 acres* 
The principal spring crops were wheat (7,00G acre-), btjhm (23,509 acres), and 
sugarcane (2,2.10 acres). According to the census of 1872, parganah Rawul- 
abad contained 133 inliabitod v illagos, of which 32 had less than 2Oft’ I«habi- 
tints; 50 had between 200 and 500 ; 4.1 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 22 had 
between J,000 and 2,000, throe had between 2,000 and 3,000, and three had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. , # t 

The total population in 1872 numbcied 98,505 souls (44,832 femtdos), 
p 4 giving 442 to tho square mile. Classified according to 

religion, there were 33,827 Hindus, of whom 42*612 
w*ere females; and 4,678 fl^nsalmans, amongst whbm 2,220 were females. 
Distxibuting the Hindu population amongst tho four great classes, the 


Population. 
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consul!) shows 15;204 Brahmans, of whom 7,037 were fotfialej; 10,980 
Hnjputs, including 4,38§ females, and. 1,186 Baniy&S/(49T females); whilst 
the great mass *of the population is comprised in the other castes of the - census 
returns, which stiow a total of 66,44^ souls (30^689 females). The principal 
Brahman subdivision found in this parganajj is the Kanaujiya (15,120). The 
dhief Bajput olau^ # are the Gahlot (2,047), Oanr (1,057), Chandol (411), Ohau- 
han (251), BuUior (227), Glharwdr (123% Parihar (102), Sombansi/Surajbansi, 
Ckamargaur, and Janwdr. Tho Baniyds belong chieBy to tho PurwtU (499), 
Dhusar (331), and «CJmar (202) subdivisions. The most numerous amongst tho 
other castes am tho AMr (12,493), cfiamdr (9,629), Lodbn (5,945), Kachlii 
(4,7o2), Gadariya (4,233), and Teli (3,464). Tho Musalm&ns arc distributed 
auiongsF^haikhs (3,036), Pathans (1,257), Rapids (320),^and MugJijils, or 
entered as without distinction. . * 

Tho occupations of tho poople are shown in tho statistics collected attbb 
census oY 1872., From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 

108 are omployed*in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like: 2,455 in domestic servico, as personal servants, 
water-earners, barbers, sweepors, washermen, &c.; 656 in commerce, in buying, 
'Selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 21,701 in agricultural opciations, 1,600 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and tlio preparation of all classos of substances, vegetable, mine¬ 
ral, ftrfl animal. There wore 4.710 persons icturued as labourers and 623 as of 
no specif! od occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespective of ago or sex, 
the same returns ghre 216 as landholders, 38^830 as cultivators, and 37,201 
as engaged in occupation* unconnected with agriculture. Tlio educational statis¬ 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,3*50 males as able to road and write 
out of a total male population numbering 53,673 souls. 

It ATA NPftB, an important'village in parganali Kasulabad, stands 36 miles 
•fronTCatrnpore, and had w 1872 a population of'3,126 persons. 

.It( wati*ur, a small town«f parganali Jajuiau, lies five miles west of Cawn- 
poro, and in 1872 contained 3,699 iuliabitauis. Hero is tho soat ol a Chandol 

ItdwaL fiom vvhosS titlo tho towti drives its name. 

• 7 

RCra, a village in parganah Akbnrput, distant 28 miles west of Cawn- 
boro,*and bad by the last census^ 1872) n population,of 1,811 souls. Here is 
t witation of tbe 15.141 Indian Railway *and .iiMmycrial post-office. A market is 
*Mt h'yrc on Mondays and Thursdaj s, and a native ha* built in the village an 
indigo factory; $ 
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Saohenqi or CuACHidiDi, a town of parganah Jajniau, stands on tbo 
lyalpi ro&d, 13 mjles from Cawnpore, and in 1875 contained 84,805 inhabi¬ 
tants, The towphas 'an encamping-gifound i’or troops, a first-lass police- 
station; and an imperial post-office. It is four miles from Bhdupur railway 
station. Saohendi was the ohict^ rosidenco of a branch of Ohondel Th£kurs,‘ 
whose head bore the titlo of Baja. For his rebellion in 1857 58 tho estate was 
confiscated? and sold by auction. , ' t * 

' Bakjeti or Bajeto, a village in parganah Gbatampur, stands en tho 
Humirpnr'road, 33 miles from Cavrtipore, and had m 1872-a population of 980 
souls. Hero is a sscond-class police-station. , 4 

t 

Barb, the town which once gave its name to the obsoloto parganah so 
named, lies 35 miles soutli-ea'-t of Cawnpore, and has an almost ontirely agri¬ 
cultural population of 1,983 persons. ? 

Sarh Salempir oi Narwal, the most eastern parganah in the Cawnpore 
district, is bounded on its convex north-eastern lion tier by tho Ganges, which 
separates it from the Umio district; on the noifh-west and south-west by par- 
ganahs Jajtnau and GMtampur respectively , and on the south-east by tho 
Fatehpur district. It contains aeeoiding tv its settlement records 136,755 
acres, of which 31,818 aio unas‘-enable,$2,910 culturablc, and 79,027 culti¬ 
vated; but those hcures are liable to slight alterations through the vagaries of 
tho Ganges, which ' objects the river-side villages to constant change. Tho 
Grand Trunk Boad from Allahabad to Dehli passes through the north of tho 
parganah, and tho East Indian Bailway, running parallel lo thafroad,* has 
at Phuphuir a station named after tho neighbouring villago of Sirsaul. A 
metalled road connects Mahariypur with tho old indigo factory of Najafgarb, 
and an umnclalicd road connects Sirsaul with Narwal, tho capital of tho par¬ 
ganah, while scvoral roads of the latter class convorgo upon tho town of Sarh. 
Tho rivers Pandu and Rind cross the parganah from north-west to south-east, 
the former disemboguing into the Ganges at tho junction of tho Oawi^ev^anji 
Fatehpur districts. A small area is drained by the Paghaiya wator-course, a* 
tributary of tho Pandu; while a nameless sir&un traverses the large usetr 
plains in the north-west of tho parganah, and cutting its way through tbo 
rlifi of tho Ganges, joins that groat river.' Tfto land-lockod basins at Rahnas 
and Saibassi are tho only lakes of importance, but there is a very iargojiond 
at Tdsahn. The Halwakhand distributary exf tho flanges canal, prolonged 
beyond the discharge of that Banjul into tho ’Ganges, waters a comparatively 
small acrcago and terminates in a ravine’ of the river F&ndu. 
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JS6rh Srlmpur was conned of several parganahs or parts.et jparganaha 
thrown togetiihr for tho sake of compactness. These we|o 
iliatury. .. # • fy r]} j3 a ] om prfr, pVanpur^Kora, Majhfijvan, and J6jmait. 

t?^rh practically corresponded with the tribal limits of*the GaulanyXhkkurs, 
*and Salompur with* t1iqpe # of tho Bais clan ip th^soutb of the parganab. $ho 
Gh&tarapur border is occupied by Jagaubanst Brahmans. . The Narwal estato 
was bcOTOwoil on ChauhAnff of the iiameipur family before 1801. The 
histyrf of all Ihpse* tribes has boon given at sufficient length above. 1 . •• 1 he 
most important oj'cnt of recent times* was the settlement of the land 
The current wt- revenue lately completed by Mr. Wright. Tho records 
tiemcat.* gi vc the following classifi uinn .of the present and past 


areas: — 
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Of {he entire area, therefore, 21'1 per cent, i* mussossod and 75*0 per cent, 
assessed, while* of the lattor 78 ’0 per cent, is cultivated. Of tho cultivated area, 
again, 5 I *4 por ceu^ is irrigated, chiefly from masonry wells, bat largely aha 
from the nanal. No loss t^rin SI8 wells have been sunk in tho last thirty years, 
and tho canal now waters 5,654 acres 

Mr. Wright lowered the revenue by Rs. 6,074,.that is, from R3. 2,55,814 
to Rs. 2,28,^70.* Tho chief cause of the reduction was tho over-assessed eon- 
<litw« iffuic. Naj af garh estate, wliich called for licavy relief. Tho incidence 
of the revised demand is as follows :— * • 
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See note, gage 109. 
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LaudkoMcra au«i The tenures of tlie landholders who \»J ibis revenue 

tLeu tumrpi may be thus distributed f * 

_i__1_ ♦_<_ _ _ j_ _.I_v. _ 

' Z/tmnd&t i *" * " Perfect paUyid* t. impelfret patUddri. 
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Of all tlife villages but 37 are held by single proprietors, who arc 17 u* "umbei, 
chiefly .residents Cawnporo. The estato accumulated by Khagolo Singh 
(bantam Vas dismembered on liis death by division amongst Ids kinsmen. Tho 
CJlaUhans of Narwal, whose lie.ul is a titular itaja, are dot lining, while their 
estate is gradually passing into the clutches of money-lenders. Amongst tho 
Bais Thakurs, on the other hand, aie many intelligent land-owners wife have 
’managed lo keep and add to their estates t * 

During the expirod settlement 52 per cent, of the property in land was 
transferred, owing principally to an oppressive revenue 
Uiafca. demand. Tho chief case in point is that of the Najafgarh 

iudigo estate. At tho time when this property bocamo available for settle¬ 
ment indigo was considered a highly promising speculation. Excessive, bids 
of rent were made for the laud by farmers, who w< rd afterwards - confirmed as 
proprietors, their rent being changed into revenue. There followed, however, 
a depression in the indigo trade, and t ho estate became unable to boar tho high 
demand assessed upon it in moro prosperous days. The value of land has, in 
spite of adverse circumstances, increased, an^its price almost trobleH during 
the thirty years of tho past settlement. That price rose, in fact, from 11s. 10-7 
to Rs. 29-7-2 in private contracts, and from Its. 8-11-6 to Rs..‘2b*l^KL-in- 
publio auction, tho average purehaso-rato per aero boing a$ follows 
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• The assessing officer assumed that tiio follow mg rates of .rent w ere paid 
b\ tonawie on various soils :— 
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The aufutig^rops occupied 42 0 per cent, of the cultivated area, the 
• « principal growths being cotton (3,050 acres), joar (14,078 

* acres), and biijra (3,502 acres). The spring crop covered 
43,53V acres, the chVf staples being wheat (0,488 acres) and bijhra (35,868 
acres). Tobacco is largely grown at Domanpur, Sirs,\ul, and Pasikhera; a 
large pond at Barhei-Garhu is utilize^ for tbo cultivation of pan {piper 
F betel). % • 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Sath Salempur contained 
** * rtTula" * 173 inhabited villages, of which 40 had less than 20Q*inhabi* 

^ feints; 69 hgd between 200 and 500 ; 37 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; 21 had between 1,000 an^i 2,000 ; and sW had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
Tho principal towns are Sirsaul, JJarwal, and Bai ei-G arhu. Markets are held at 
‘each*but that at Barei-Garhuis most important, gran*and oattlo being brought 
hitheffor sale in considerable qnanti ties. The total population in 1872 numbered 
99,30\souls (47,721 fomafes^, gnung*477 to the | square mile. Classified accord¬ 
ing to^religion, there w6ro 95,130 Hindus, of 6vhom 45,758 were females, and 
(1,963 founties). Distributing tlfe Hindu population amongst 
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the lour gre$t classes, the census shows 18,078 BrAhman*, of *jyho^i 9,393 were 
females ; 10,920 Rajput^, including 4,650 females ; and 2,672 Bamy&s (1,287 
females); whilst the great mass,of the population js comprisoibin** the othor 
castes” of tho census returns, which show a total of OS?,854 souls (&0,428 females). 
The*principal Brahman subdivision'found in this pargiyiah is the Kaijaujiya 
(18,527). The ehiol RAjpuJ. clans are the (lauttun (3,805), BiSfe (2,405hChan^ 
del (550), and Cliauhfiu (405). The «BunijA*. Uol6ng ehicflv to the T>htiaar 
(2,324) subdivision. The mo«t numerous amongst the other castes are the 
Ahir (13,974), Chamar (7,700), KacKiii (5,842), amlGadarha (3,573). 

The Occupation s'of the people are shown in th<? statistics collected at the 
* census of 18?2. From these it apjiears that of* the 

Occupations ina Lo adult population (not loss than fiftooii*voar» of 

age), T01 are emjftoved in professional avocations^ such a-> Government m le¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 3,(507 in domestic service, as porsonnl 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &e.; 270 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the couvovanoo of 
.men. animals, or goods; 17,980 in agricultural operations; ^,509 in industiml 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub¬ 
stances, vegetable, mineial, and animal. There were (5,556 persons returned 
as labourers and 91(5 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total popula¬ 
tion, irrespective of ago or sc \, the same returns give 2,507 as landholders, 
48,541 as cultivators, and 48,255 a* engaged in occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The educational statistics, which, are ronfe isodly imperfect, 
show 3,007 males as able to read and write out of a total irfalo population 
numbering 51,582 souls. <* 

ShiClt, a large town of'parganah SInurdjpiv, stands 22 milOs north¬ 
west of Oawnpore, and had in 1872 a population of 4,179 inhabitants. It 
has four divisons or wards, inhabited— Tiwari&ila and Birti&n? by Brahmans, 
l)h£kan and llir4man by Chaudel Thdkurs. It was formerly thequar¬ 
ters of Shiuli parganah, now absoibed in that of Shiurujpur. The touucfa- 
tion of the towm is ascribed to a Banjiira, who, .while digging in the forest 
which covered its site, discovered an image of the god Shiva or Sbiu. 

Shiurajpur, tho capital of the parganah. thus named, stands on jfche 
Grand Trnnk Road, 21 miles north-west of Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a popu¬ 
lation of 7,883 souls. This estimate includes, v however, tho villages of Riypur 
and BarrAjpur, which inay be treated as part of the town. *Tho public l^uild- 
ings arc a tahsili, a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, and Gov- 
ormuent school. There was formerly a fort, (ho seat of a 
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^ whoso family, had immigrated hither from R^han , but his stronghold Was 

razed to tbo ground after that chief Vrebellion in 1857^58, • • 

8 hici?a'J!*ur, a parganah dr fca5§il of fchfi Oawnpore district, is bounded 
on the north-easf by the Gdhges, ^jhiah disjoins it f^>tn tho district *of Un&o; 
* on the # north-west’ aijd.weRt by parganabs Efdhaur and Rasalabad respec¬ 
tively ; on tiie south-west by Akbarpur parganah, and on the south-east by 
pargandh Jdjinau. Its brfca according to settlement records-)is 174,839 
aerp^f of whfoh 5b,027 are unns&ossable, 24,801 ,culturable, And 4^3,315 
,» cultivated. . . * 

* f 

Tho parganah consists of*the dUabs of the rivers* Ganges, Non, Pandu, 
aud •Hind. The strip of* land along tho Ganges ia a high ridge bounded on 
*"» the river-side by a ehfF intersected with deep ravines,- The 

^'hymcaijjeogr.iphy, Qn jy t l ra fnagc whioh finds its way into thcr'Ganges is that qf 

_ m 

tho immediately adjacent*country. The whole strip is raviny. Its soil presents 
sometimes a hard barren djqiojranoe, and is often sandy, but evens down 
occasionally into level plateaux, whoso surface is fertile and well cultiva¬ 
ted. Between the raviny strip and tho banks of the Non is a produc¬ 
tive alluvial tract, entJIiely free from that alkaline devastator, reh. This 
tract is densely populated, there being over 1,000 souls to the cultivated 
square mile. Tho dtuib of tho Non aud Pandu consists of a rich level 
loam ( Mmat ), much of looted, however, in its more northern portion by reh, 
whose deposit is ascribed to the obstruction pf drainage by canals. There 
caUj ipdepd, bo httlo doubt that such channels wore faultily aligned, or that to 
them is due the water-logged condition of this nevertheless populous traot 
The Pandu-Hind ckmb has a crisp &ili< ecus soil with a slight reddish tingo 
( pilia). JThoro arc, however, extensive depressions forming part of tho chain 
. of swamp which commences in the neighbouring parganah of Busuiabad ; and 
near such depressions, tho soil from the accumulation of aluminous particles 
has become stiff clay (mattit/ar), deserted to tho cultivation of rice, fine and 
rffmao svvamp» are drained by tbo Laukhia and Sfipa water-courses. 
The canal passes down tho fork botween Non and Panda, while distributaries 
piorce the other two duiibs. 6? tbo total cultivated area, 23 per cent, is watered 
from these channels, and a good^do^l of dumat soil in tho south of tho par- 
gl&fth has boon improved by tho substitution of canahfor jhU irrigation, Not- 
withsianding the abundauco of canal water, wells arc extensively used ; the 
^ worst,watered tractis thoff on thf;cliff of the Ganges.* Here, owing totfae deva- 
’ tioo^d the surface, water, lies at a great d*J>tfc, while substrata arc so sandy 

and treacherous as to lender well-digging a peri loos and unstable venture The 
. * 
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unevenness, of. the ground is )V moreover, likply € to forbid the ir^rease ia tbisu 
direction of canal.irrigation. * * . # 

, The parganab is connected \yith /Viynpore „hy the .Grartd Trunk Road, 

Communications. • w ^’ c ^^ as an enaunjpiug(-grouftd for troops at Obaubepur. 

« Unmetalled roajls from CWnpore, JBithur, RMurajpty, Edra 

O "V 4^ n 

railway station, and Rasulabad converge upon the town of •Sliidli. The East 
Iutlian Railway passes through the southern corbel of the parganah^ with a 
statitfivat Btmupur. t • 

ShiurAjpur og now constituted 6omprisos the old parganahs of ShiurOjpur, 
History Rareehaniau, Shiulj-SSkhrej'and *a portion of ,Bithfir. To 

* Old Shiurajpur, the domain of the Raja who derived his 
title therefrom, w r ero added in 1806 the lands of Bareehamau. Shifili^&akhroj 
comprises the territories of the Uhaudel Rsina of Sakhroj and CliandeT Rao of 
Onha. Bithur was divided between parganahs Shiurajpur and dajmauin 1860. 

t . Of tho parganah as it nou^exists, the northern and southern 
tiement of laud-revc- duabs wore settled by Mr. Buck, and the central du&b by 
• noe ‘ . Mr. Wright. The following statement compares tho area of 

the present and past settlements :— 



Irrigation from 


Wells. 

19*8 


Quaals. u 

* a 

Other sources. 

. ‘40*8 

* 

^8 

0 


•Total irrigation. 


• «*»■. / 


See note, page 199. 
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Boring expired settlementdrrigation increased 3*8 per cent, and culti¬ 
vation 7*4 per cent! But the northern and central tracts were so higfify assessed 
that revision /^settlement produaed m enhancement of^Rs.^04 only—that is, 
the revenue was raised from Jts. 2,/4,6*43 tojds. 2,74^4^ the incidoaop of the 

new demand being a^* follows :— • a. f _ * 

i- :—•_?-,— \ —.•—i- • - 


Incidence per acre 


On total 
area. 

Qti culturable 

1 area. 

• 

1 

• 

JFSTfe p. 

• 

Rb. a. p. 

•i 10 3 

2 5* « • 

Jft- 

* . 


Ha. a. p. 

a 

9 15 4 


Fr pr’oiary’iiody -^e landholders who pay this revenue aroashiefly CJjaOdels, 
Brahman purchasers or grantees of Chandel estates, au^i 
Kurmis. Of the Chandel rdj su^icient account has been already given. 1 The 
various proprietary tenures are thus classified :— 


Perfect pattUldri. 


Imperfect pattiAdn. 



f Acres. Rs. 
325 • 62,321 182,077 


Acres. 

7,033 


Rs 

20,360 


Acres, 

23,961 


Re. 

72,410 


Sixty-two ^states, or 18 per cent, of the total area, aro held by single owners. 
The largo majority of estates (127) are owned by 5 to 16 owners, aud only 9 (of 
which Jj^jshipur is the largest) araowned by more than 50 owners each. Transfers 

Alienat* ✓ ** * an ^ e( * P ro P er ty have been numerous during the last thirty 

9 ’*—*■ . .. * years. As large a proportion as 79 per cent, of the cultivated 

area has changed hands, 70 per cent, permanently. “ The mukaddams,” remarks 
Mr. Wright, “ have been heavy losers; but intelligent landholders, such as Har 
Ml aud Chiranji Ml Kurmfs of ^Bairi and Sidhari Ldl Chaube of Bliew&n, have 
accumulated considerable estates.” This result has in some casos been obtained 
withjhe aid of usury and indigo. Theprico of the cultivated acre of land rode 
during the currency of th<fpast settlement from Rs. 9-3-1 to Rs. 25-10-11 in pri¬ 
vate contracts; but the price at public auetjcpl has within the last ten years 

1 Page Sir * 
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retrograrled t The average price throughout fchpthirty yearebasibeen Rs. 14-Jt^ 
pe^ cultivated aero, or ajbout 5^ years* purchase of the revenue- Turning from > 
the landlord to thabusliandma^, we find Ihe fend thus distributed amongst cul¬ 
tivators of different classis:— 1 * 


— 2 -*-*- 

V V * <* 

' Land tilled^ 

t & 

a • 

Proportion 

Average ar A 
of folding 

m uci as. 

« 

V, A 

Rate J of*\e»t 
per acre... 

.* 

t t • 


« 

Rs. « p 

Pi oprietors m fir , ••• •** i 

Occupancy tenants ... J NojJ . ie ^ de nt .. • 

12*5 

. 

* B'O 


• 52*5 

30 

5 14 

1 J’4 

22 

8 15 3 

,, (Resident ... ... 

9 S 

2*1 

5 9 11 

T( narVs-at-will f . 1 Ron-iesident ... 

i • ' 

• 

4*5 

2*1 

1 

. * li» 3 


The settlement officers assumed the folloSvmg rates of rent to be paid ity 
cultivators for the various descriptions of soil:— 


Soils. 


Gauhan, 

Man) Uct. 

Ha . ha. 

Wet 

* W 

Dry. 

* Wet. 

Dry 

Wet. 

Dry 

Rs. a. p 

Rs a p 

Rs. a. p. ! 

Rs, j, p. 

Rs a. p. 

* 1 

IBs. a. p 

9 U 7 

6 3 5 

1 

b 16 9 

5 18 

5-1 9 

X 

3 5 3 


The autumn crop covers 49*3 per cent, of tlfe cultivated area, the prin¬ 
cipal growths being cotter* (6,G ( J5 acres), joAr (16,749 acres), and indigo (9,912 
acres). The actual cultivation of tho last-named staple is prdbabty somewhat 
treater than that recorded, as it had been reaped before the surv.ey %asurmo$ 
parties began work. Th$ land,under spring crops amounted to 59*8 per cent, 
of tho cultivated area, and comprises wheat (10,155 acres) and Injhra (40,*987 
acres). Poppy, tobacco, and pan are at the sajie time large]y grown. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Shiunijpur contained 324 in¬ 
habited villages, of which 99 had loa» than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. 1^4 b a< j between 200 ahd 50^4 5V between 500 and 

1,000 ; 26 between 1,000 and 2 * 000 ; and five between 2,000 and 3,000, The 
principal townships or villages are slv&slupur, Chauhepur, Shifili^ Shiurajpur, 
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^Kakardehi, afcd llairi. ImpojtaijC markets are* held at Debigaty jjH K£kd» 
mr, Cbaubepur, and M&itba; oT those at K&kupur an$ Ohaubopar somtf n\pn- 
Sn lias bfen* already made. TTljat f at Maitja is a considerable cotton .mart, 
total population in 1872 numbered 141^42 soul4(f66,384 females), giving 
to the square rai*l^. .Classified actyrdiqg to "religion, ther^were 1,36^361 
JLfinaus, of whom 13,728 were females ; and 5,481 Munammadans (2,656 females), 
distributing the Hiudu population amongst the foul greats classes the census * 
slio^j 37,716 Br&hmans, of whom 18,7?0 ivere female; 11/78 R^putsfihelnd- 
J mg'4,827. females t and 1,803 BaniyAs ^852 females); whilst* the, great mass^ 
of the population is oofhprised in # tho other castes of the census retu rifiSf* 
which show a total of 8,500 souls (39,270 females^7“*Tll8 principal %BrAhman 
subdivision found in this parganah is the Kananjiya (37,618); ahd the 
cTiieT*’Rajpnt clans Arc tlio Chandel (4,784), Qaur (1,7 f*7 % ), and •Chauhan 
(1,181). The Baniyus belong mostly to the Dlnisar (17241) subdivision. 
**Hie most numerous amongst* the other castes are the CharaAr (13,066), 
Ahir (11,340), Lodha (7,549), Koli* (6,313), Kiclihi (5,560), Gadariya 
(5,^27), and Kurjni (4,733). Tho Musalmans are principally of the Shai&h 
tribe. % 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
cciirus of 1872?* From these it appears that of the male 
Oecupa adult population (not loss than fiftgggjiflars of age), 200 are 

employed in professional avocations,such as Gowdfnrocnt servants, priests,doctors, 
and flie ljke; 4,651 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, bar¬ 
bers, sweepers,* washermen,* &c.; 1,538 in commerce, in buying, selling, keeping 
or lending money ^>r goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
27,800 in agricultural operations and 6,373 persons as labourors. Only 1,131 
persons are returned as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 1 
irrespective of gge or sex, the fiamq, returns give 5,641 as landholders, 73,069 
as cultivate!#, and 63,^32 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri- 
~culture.*\The*educationa 1 statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 3,688 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 7,558 
souls. ** 

Shukrpur Yra's, a village #f parganah Ghdtampur, is 27 milos distant 
’ from Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a population of % 2,576 inhabitants. It is 
remarkable for the rain| of a fipe inn (sardi) and cruciform market built dur¬ 
ing the rule of Azam ShAh, sbn of the lEmperor Aurangzib (1658-1707)*, 
These buildings owed tl^ir existence ^ jjfe* fact that the Mughal road once 
passed through the village. * 
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Sirc^NDRA, a town of parganah Dcr&pur, stands on the Mugnal |oad, 45 miles t 

from €awnpore. It t was in 1872 inhabited by 2J9&2 poisons, ampngst whom the*,, 

proportion of Mns^lm&fis to JJindda was exceptionally large. „ Hat the tow® 

had in 1847 a populatiOnlof 3,484 r souls, and has of later yeais declined mm' 

It is named aftpr its rcputid fiondei, the EmperOr Sikandar Lodj (1488-15^), l 

and was formerly tho capital of a parganah known as Sikandra Biiaspur. rtr T5i$ 

, parganah was in 18&T amalgamated with Derdpur^ aud about tho same time art' 

incendiary fife dest^yod ql entire quarter of the town, tho important „• of 

Sikandra is still maintained by a secoaU-olass poliee-btationjmd imperial 

ifiice ; but numerous ruins exist to testify* that its best days are past. 

Th^ pargah&h of S> ,r «ndra Bilaspur derived its second rame from a village 
Ciithe banks of the Jumna said to have been founded by ono Baja M&,» Singh 
PaijwAr.« This sonSewbat fabulous chieftain is described as-an Uuchwar 1 Ti.dkU l 
, 1 who migrated from Nibdgarh in tbc west during the reign 

of tho renowned Piitlivirftj—*-that is, not quite seven centui^y^ , 
ago. 1 Obtaining possession of several ’villages in Et&wa and this district, he 
fixed his head-quarters at Bil&spur, and introduced settlers qf fefar castes, vis , 
Jarha Lodh&s, Kaka Pandes, Bkarawa Baniyds, and KAlsarisht Kiiyaths. The 
village of Bil&spui is still owned by LodhAs; but if it bo true that the Meos 
overran the pargauah 700 years ago, Man Hugh’s rule must have been of brief 
duration. The reputed descendants of the invading Moos now call themselves 
TliAkurs, concealing under tm. .historic names of Cnaahan and Chandel their 
somewhat obscure origin. They are permitted neither to oat nor intermnipry 
with true BAjputs, who despise them and often ewito-their wrath J>y addressing 
them as Meos. These Meos were driven back upon tho Jumna mines 
by an immigration of Gaur TMkurs. Hero they r established a still traco- 
able chaurdsi , of which fourteen villages are on this side of the rivor. A 
largo and powerful brotherhood, they provpi duriug tho mutiny the seopego 
of tho surrounding country. Many Ahirs and Mallalts settled uncM^thcir pro¬ 
tection in the ravine villages. On the cession taf Bundelkhand in l$'i, tic 

€~J * * 

British Government decided* to bestow parganah Sikandra, free of revenue; ori 
Himmat BahAdur Gos-Ain ns a sop to pacify that turbulent chief. He died, 
however, boforo he could be placed in possessions and tho parganah was granted 
instead to his illegitimate son, Narindargir Gosain, whom it was equally deSir- t 
able to conciliate. Harindargir died in 1840,^and tho parganah, in defanlLof 
lawful heirs, lapsed to Government. It was* neveilheloss, decided that, the 
proceeds of his domain should, ip^tho spii;**- of the gr^nt, remain appropriated 
1 Prichviraj Cbsuhia,,l»st thiiuw .king of Delhi, wdrtal&in in 1193. 
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the family of the late R6ja, ”• ue., to his t'fro,'ll legitimate son#. JThe 
plages of «thg parganah w#re how* settled ^ith the landholders in ftosste- 
1 , and a yearly grant equivalent to thp profits ’hitherto derived.from the 
fir was pjid‘to \arjndargir , h representatives; % sum was, however, yearly set 
pay off tho late jdgird&r's debts. The pcnJon onjo y ed by Ms descend- 
’f^lninio'ifited pfter eighfJbefi years to about Rs. 131000, and has ginco increas- * 
e^jOpRs. 31,350 plr annum. The settldmgnt of 184§,waseffected Jby MrV(now 
■ l 0fP l "*\Villiam) JSdyir. lie found tho* jfhrganah suffering‘Jr&ra the grievous, 
exactions of the late j&gisdar oKhis underlings. Narindargft had hypotheeau>Jl < 
the fevenue to fawners who enhanced tlflo demand f tw yli^m d* for arrears, and 
sold up the proprietors at their own pleasure Ha<f it not been for thlTia.^. 
WWy*of Kurrui proprietors! all traces of village communit y w ould* lohg age* 
have disappeared. .Mr. Muir assessed the parganah at the l JflB^possIble rate, 
«in^>rder to give it an opportunity of recovering from its thcnPlepvessed condi¬ 
tion. The incursions of lawless MeosMuring the rebel 1 ton of 1857-58 some¬ 
what retarded^ ts progress and throw for tho time large areas out of cultivation. 
But, except in times of’drought, a calamity which is to be averted by a distribu¬ 
tary of the Lower Ganges canal, the parganah is now fairly prosperous. 

Sirsaul or Sirsol, a village in parganah SArh Salempur, stands on the 
Grand Trunk Bead, 15 miles south-east of Cawnpore, and l^d in 1872 a popula¬ 
tion of 3,470 inhabitants. About a mile sout^-uas^f the village is the Sirsaul 
statien of the East Indian Railway, but this station is really situated in the 
village of Phypbn&r. Tho lands of Sirsaul are remarkable for their extensive 
poppy cultivation. » 

• £>I£Amau, a suburb of Cawnpore, had in J.872 a population of 2,015 souls. 

* Til&ahri, a village of parganah SArli Salomnur, stands 11 miles south- 
west of C awnpore. and had in 1872 a population of 1,760 persons. 
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